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THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUSEUM. 

BY THi: HON’BLE JUSTICE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE, 
Kt., g.S.!., D.L., IX Sc.. 

Chairman of the Trustees of the Museum. 

'T^HE magnificent buildings which enclose within tjieir 
walls one of the most popular . and instructive 
institutions in the Indian Empire — the Indian Museum — 
are familiar to all visitors to Calcutta. The Board of 
Trustees of the Museum propose to celebrate the cente* 
nary of its foundation in a befitting manner during the 
early months of the new year. In view of this* com- 
memoration, a brief review of the story of the establish- 
ment and development of the Institution may, I trust, be 
not altogether without interest to all residents of Calcutta 
as also to a wider public. 

To appreciate the history of the origin and growth of 
the India^ ^useum, we must travel back to the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, when, after the establishment of 
British supremacy in this Province, Sir William Jones, one 
of the^profoundest scholars who have devoted their life to 
the service of this country, founded the Asiatic Society in * 
1784 , and with the boldness which characterized his genius, 
stated that the bounds of its investigations will be the 
geographical limits of Asia and within these limits its 
enquiries. will be ‘extended to whatever is performed by 
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Man or produced by Nature. Sir William Jones, however, 
in his Inaugural Address did not expressly refer to ,the 
foundation of a Museum as part of the activities of the 
Society, which, at the time and for many years after- 
wards, had no habitation of its own.’. But curiosities sent 
in, from time to time, by Members, Jb^gan to accumulate, 
and in 1796, the idea was started that a suitable house 
should be erected for their reception and preservation. 
Dopations were invited, but the plan proved premature, 
and it was not till the beginning of 1808 that the Society 
c found itself in a position to occupy the premises erected 
at the corner -of Park Street on land granted by Govern- 
ment. Six years later, definite effort was made to give 
effect to the intention to establish a Museum, when, on 
the 2nd February 1814, Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, a Danish 
Botanist, who had been taken prisoner at the siege of 
Serampore but released in recognition of his scientific 
attainments,* >vr.ote a letter to the Society in which he 
strongly advocated the formation of a Museum and offered 
not only to act as Honorary Curator but alst> to supply 
duplicates from his own valuable collection to form a 
nucleus. The proposal found ready acceptance with the 
Memlsers of the Society, and it was determined to establish 
a Museum to be divided into two sections, one called the 
Archaeological, Ethnological and Technical, the other 
Geological and Zoological. The Librarian of the Society 
was placed in charge of the former section, while 
Dr. Wallich was appointed Superintendent of the latter 
section. The scope of the Museum was defined in the 
widest possible terms, as an institution for the reception of 
all articles that might be sent to illustrate oriental manners 
and history or to elucidate the peculiarities of Art or J'llature 
in the East. Contributions were invited and specimens 
were solicited, so that the Museum might include “ins- 
criptions on stone or brass, ancient monuments, Hindu 
pr M^omedan, figures of Hindu deities, ancient 
coins, ahctent manuscripts, instruments of .war peculiar to 
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the East, instruments of music, vessels used in religious 
ceremonies, implements of native art and manufacture, 
animals peculiar to India, dead or preserved, skeletons or 
particular bones of such animals, birds stuffed or presferved, 
dried plants and fruits, mineral or vegetable preparation 
peculiar to Eastern PJharmacy, ores of metals, native alloys 
of metals, minerals of every description ” and other 
like articles serviceable to history and science. The 
Museum thus inaugurated thrived rapidly under ^the 
guidance of its enthusiastic founder Dr. Wallich, and 
individual collectors, amongst whom may be mentioned! 
Colonel Stuart, Dr. Tytler, General- Mackenzie, 
Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, Captain Dillon and Baboo 
Ramkamal Sen, readily placed at the disposal of the 
Society interesting and curious objects collected from 
various parts of the country. After the resignation of 
Dr. Wallich, paid curators were appointed from 4ime 
to time for longer and shorter periods on salaries ranging^ 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 a month. In 1836, however, the 
Society, whose resources had been crippled by the failure 
of the bankers, Palmer and Co., a few years earlier, found 

9 

itself in financial difficulties, and applied to the Government 
of India for assistance from public funds to enable it to 
meet the salary of the Curator. The memorial, which was 
written by Sir Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice «f the 
Supreme Court and President of the Society, impressively 
set forth the absolute necessity, for the foundation and 
superintendence, quite as much for the furtherance of 
Science as for the instruction of the Indian fellow subjects 
of the memorialists, of a public depositary of the products 
of Nature in India and the surrounding countries, properly 
preseijved, properly arranged, and properly applied. But 
although the prayer of the memorial was limited to a grant 
of the modest sum of Rs. 200 a month, the Governor- 
General in Councibexpressed their inability to accede to the 
request without reference to the Court of Directors who 
were incurring considerable expense in keeping up a 
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Museum and Library at the India House ; it was conceded, 

however, that a Museum in this country could not.be 

established by voluntary subscriptions nor maintained in 

the creditable and useful condition necessary for the 

attainment of the object desired, unless aided liberally by 

the Government, in like manner as similar institutions in 

Europe are supported from the public treasury. The 

members of the Society, however, were persistent in their 

den^and, and presented a second petition for a temporary 

grant, pending reference to the Home authorities on the 

•subject of*the extension of the Museum and its conversion 

into a public institution ; fortunately, this application was 

granted. Dr. J. T. Pearson of the Bengal Medical Service 

was appointed Curator and was succeeded, after a brief tenure 

» 

of office, by the distinguished ichthyologist. Dr. Mclleland. 
Meanwhile, the memorial of the Society for the for- 
mation of a National Museum at the cost of the State had 
been sent to thp Home authorities, strongly supported and 
recommended by the Government of India. But the diffi- 
culties of communication in these days were so ‘great that 
it w^ not till 1839 that the Government could obtain a 
reply from the Court of Directors in London. The Court 
sanctioned only a grant of Rs. 300 a month for the salary 
of the Curator and the maintenance of the Museum and 
also authorized the Government of India to make grants 
from time to time for special purposes. Dr. Mclleland, 
who had with great ability temporarily filled the office of 
Curator, now resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Edward 
Blyth who had been selected by Dr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson and proved himself ultimately to be an even more 
distinguished ichthyologist and naturalist than his prede- 
cessor.’ Edward Blyth took up his duties as Curator in 
^eptbmber, 1841, and devoted himself to the duties of his 
n^w office with remarkable zeal, but as he was not a 
geologist, he found himself embarrassed in the management 
of the geological collections which, at the time, were 
second in 'importance only to the archaeological collections 
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of the Society. The difficulty of the situation was, how- 
ever, successfully met by reason of the timely action 
which had already been taken by the Government of 
India. In 1835 the Government of India, encouraged by 
the satisfactory working of the mines at Raneeganj ,and 
anxious to develop the mineral resources of the country to 
which attention had been drawn by Dr. Heifer and othel: 
scientific officers, had decided to found a Museum of 
Economic Geology in Calcutta which was actually opeped 
in 1840. Shortly afterwards, in May, 1841, Captain G. B. 
Tremenheere, who had been sent to pyiigland to secure*the « 
nucleus of a Museum of ficonomic Geology, returned to 
Calcutta with a large and valuable collection of specimens. 
These were deposited in the Society’s Rooms and the 
Government of India sanctioned an additional grant of 
Rs. 250 a month for a separate Curator. Mr. Piddington 
was appointed Curator of the Geological Collection inclu- 
sive of the specimens which ^vere property pF the Society 
and which Mr. I^dward Blyth had found it difficult to 
arrange. The Museum of Pvconomic Geology thus consti- 
tuted continued to occupy the premises of the Society till 
1856, when the portion of the collection owned by the 
Government of India was removed and housed at No. 1, 
Hastings Street in connection with the Geological Survey 
of India then recently established. The Government, at 
the same time, expressed their readiness to receive the 
specimens owned by the Society, but this could not be 
done, as the Society, though fully alive to the fact that 
the collection was likely to be better preserved, better 
laid out and better taken care of by the members of the 
Geological Survey, refused to sanction their removal on 
the grojupd that the dissociation of a part of the Museum 
—and that the least expensive but most valuable— might ’ 
not only prove injurious to the interests of the Society, 
but possibly destroy the hope which the Society had 
cherished since 1837 of seeing a National Museum 
establishe*d in Calcutta on a scale worthy of the Metropolis 
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of British India. The transference of the Museum of 
Economic Geology, however, immediately relieved to 
some extent the steadily increasing pressure on the limited 
space" in the premises of the Society, and, for a short 
while, more room became available for the display of the 
Archaeological and Zoological collecjtions. But the latter 
had grown with surprising rapidity under the able 
management of Blyth with the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the^ Members of the Society ; and it became fairly appa- 
rent that their further growth would before long be arrest- 
.ed Jby rehson as well of the restricted space as the limited 
funds at the -disposal of the Society. In view of these 
circumstances, in 1856, the Members of the Society de- 
cided to submit a memorial to the Government of India 
for the establishment in Calcutta of an Imperial Museum, 
to which they expressed their readiness to transfer all their 
extensive collections except their Library. The dark days 
of the Mutihy, .however, most inauspiciously intervened, 
and the consideration of the proposal was necessarily post- 
poned. Two years later the question was revived and a 
representation was submitted to Government in which the 
Society pressed for the foundation of an Imperial Museum 
at Calcutta. The Government of India, though fully ready 
to recognize its duty to establish in the metropolis an Im- 
perial Museum for the collection and exposition of specimens 
of Natural History in all its branches and of other objects 
of interest, physical, economical and historical, declined to 
entertain the project on financial grounds. At the same 
time the Government of India renewed its offer to relieve 
the Society by taking over the geological and paleontological 
collections. The Members of the Society, however, were 
insistent and decided to memorialize the Secretary of State 
* for • India in Council. The effort was successful, and in 
May, 1862, the Government of India announced that, in 
their opinion, the time had arrived when the foundation of 
a public Museum in Calcutta, which had been generally 
accept^ "as a duty of the Government, might be taken into 
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consideration with regard to its practical realization. 
Negotiations which now followed between the Government 
of India and the Asiatic Society were protracted till the 
middle of the year 1865, when it was arranged that the 
Society should make ©ver to the Board of Trustees for the 
proposed Museum the zoological, geological and archaeolo- 
gical collections and the Government should provide suit- 
able accommodation for the Society in the Museum Build- 
ing, the portion allotted to the Society to be in their 
exclusive occupation and control. Legislative sanction was 
accorded to these conditions by the Indian Museilm Act of, 
1866, and the valuable collections of the Sowety, accumu- 
lated during half a century by a long succession of en- 
thusiastic members, were formally transferred to a Board 
of Trustees of which Sir Barnes Peacock, then Chief 
Justice of Bengal, was appointed President. The Mem- 
bers included the Bishop of Calcutta, the Vi6e-ChancaIlor 
of the University and the President and ttibee other re- 
presentatives of the Asiatic Society. Bui although the 
negotiations had been carried on smoothly and harmoniously 
and had received legislative sanction, difficulties of a grave 
order emerged as the erection of the Museum Building 
made slow progress. It was realized before long tHat the 
building as planned could not possibly find accommodation 
for the Asiatic Society in addition to the Geological Survey 
and the Natural History Museum ; it further became appa- 
rent that if the Asiatic Society were squeezed into the Mu- 
seum Building, its position as an independent body would 
be liable to be seriously affected. The Society consequent- 
ly expressed its unwillingness to enter a building where 
accommodation was insufficient and freedom of action 
was liqble to be cramped. The position thus created was 
one of great embarrassment, but the difficulty was solved by * 
a committee consisting of one of the most sagacious ad- 
ministrators and one of the acutest scientists in the country, 
Sir Ashley Eden and Dr. Thomas Oldham. Upon their 
joint reodmmepdation, the Government of. India pkid to the 
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Asiatic Society a sum of one and a half lakhs of rupees as 
compensation for its claim to accommodation in the project- . 
ed Miiseum Building. Doubts were expressed at the time 
as to the propriety of the course thus adopted, but after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, no ‘one will venture to 
dispute that the arrangement has been highly beneficial 
to both the Institutions and has fostered their growth and 
development. 

, We have now arrived at the stage at which the 

Museum ceased to be the property of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal'and was transformed into an Imperial Institution, 

but it was nqt till 1875 that the Museum Building, one of 

the largest in this city, became ready for occupation. As 

may be anticipated, the transference of the zoological and 

archaeological sections to the new building and the 

arrangement of the specimens was a work of much labour 

and* anxiety. This was successfully accomplished by Dr. 

John Anderson,, who formerly held the Professorship of 

Natural Science in the Free Church College at Edinburgh 

and was appointed the first Curator on the 29th ' September 

1886, immediately after the statute by which the Museum 

was established had been passed. A few years later. Dr. 

Anderson’s designation of Curator was changed to that of 

Superintendent, and he was also permitted by the Board 

of Trustees to hold the Professorship of Comparative 

Anatomy at the Calcutta Medical College in addition to 

his duties at the Museum. In the work of organization of 

the Museum in the new building. Dr. Anderson was ably 

assisted by Mr. James Woodmason. Dr. Anderson had 

foreseen, as early as 1867, that the assistance of a competent 
• 

naturalist was essential to enable him effectively to arrange 
and organize the zoological section, and on his , repre- 
sentation, the Government sanctioned an additional post of 
Assistant Curator, subsequently designated Deputy Super- 
intendent. Considerable difficulty was at first experiended 
in the selection of a qualified assistant, but two years later, 
in 1869, tlie Trustees were fortunate to seepre the services 
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of Mr. James Woodmason who had been selected for the 
. post by Professor Huxley and Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr. 
Woodmason proved himself a very capable and devoted 
worker and ultimately succeeded Dr. Anderson as Super- 
intendent when the Ihtter retired in 1886. The exacting* 
work of reorganization of the Museum, upon which Dr. 
Anderson and Mr, Woodmason were engaged, occupied 
them for over two years, and thus, although the Museum 
Iluilding was ready for occupation in 1875, it was not, 
till the 1st April, 1878, that the gallery containing the 
collection of birds as also the archaeological gallery w.ere 
thrown open to the public, and a few months later, in 
December, 1878, the public were admitted to the Mammal 
gallery. 

A detailed statement of the changes elfected in the 
constitution of the Hoard of Trustees from time to time by 
the Legislature is likely to prove tedious. It is sufficient 
to state that in 1876 a new statute was passjsU, by which 
the statute of 1866 was repealed and the number of 
Trustees \vas increased from 13 to 16. In 1887 the number 
was further raised to 21 and opportunity w'as given to the 
Trustees to co-opt additional Members. Finally, so re- 
cently as 1910, a new statute was passed by which all the 
earlier enactments were ‘repealed and the number of Trus- 
tees was fixed at 17. Three fundamental alterations in the 
constitution of the Board of Trustees Were introduced by 
this statute and deserve special mention. In the first place, 
the officer in charge of each section of the Museum became 
a Trustee ex-officio, and was thus placed in a position to 
take part in the deliberations of the Trustees. In the 
second place, three Members were allowed to be elected' 
by public bodies, viz., one by the University of Calcutta, 
one by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and one by the 
British Indian Association. In the third place, the number 
of representative^ of the Asiatic Society, which by the 
statute of 1866 was fixed at four and was raised to five in the 
statutes of 1876 and 1887, was reduced to pne. The effect 
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of the changes thus recently introduced will, it is confi- 
dently expected, secure the more effective and harmonious , 
admiiystration of the Institution in the future. It is 
worthy of note that these vital changes were initiated by 

•Sir Thomas Holland, who was, at tlie time. President of 
« 

the Board of Trustees and united in a remarkable degree 
administrative skill with scientific attainment of the highest 
order. 

. I shall now pass on to a brief revie^v of the 
development of the Museum since 1875 when the 
collection's of the Asiatic Society were transferred to 
the new building. As already explained, the Museum, 
at the time, consisted, in the main, of the Zoological, 
Geological and the Archaeological collections. In June 
1882 the Government of India enquired from the Trustees 
whether accommodation could be provided in (he Museum 
Building for certain Economic products. The Trustees 
regretted their inability to accommodate such a collection, 
but expressed their readiness to favour an extension of 
the Museum Building for the purpose suggested. Before 
effect could be given to this proposal, the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1883 was held in Calcutta. In 1884, after the 
Exhibition had been closed, it was suggested that the 
industrial collections which had been brought to the 
Museum for the Exhibition and under the designation 
of the Bengal Economic Museum had been housed in 
temporary sheds on the site now occupied by the School 
of Art, might appropriately be amalgamated with the 
Indian Museum. The times were favourable for the 
acceptance of this scheme, which was rapidly advanced, 
and on the 1st April, 1887, the Economic and Arts Section, 
which had formed a separate institution under the direct 
coiltrol of the Government of Bengal, was placed under 
the Trustees, with Mr. T. N. Mookerjee, a recognized 
authority on Indian Artware, as the first Assistant Curator 
in charge of the new department. The establishment of this 
new section at once made it essential for (he Government 
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seriously to grapple the question of additional accommoda- 
tion which had been first mooted in 1882. The result was 
that in 1888 the construction of the wing in Sudder .Street 
was commenced, and in 1891, Mr. Thurston, who was 
then officiating for Dt. Watt, the Reporter on Econqmic 
Products, found himself in a position to remove to the new 
building all the collections of Economic Products, Artware 
and Ethnology. The Art gallery itself was opened to the 
public in September, 1892, and the Ethnological gallery in 
January, 1893, but the Economic Court was not opened to 
the public till several years later, in 1901, when i>ir George* 
Watt, the head of this section, retired and .was succeeded 
by Mr. Burkill. The Museum >vhich, as we have seen, 
had originally started with the Zoological and Archteolo- 
gical sections, had thus engrafted upon it in course of time 
the Economic and Art section, while the collections in 
the possession of the C/cological Department, over which 
the Trustees retained and exercised only visiting powers, 
occupied a somewhat anomalous and undefined position. 
The time had now evidently arrived at which, it was 
essential, in order to secure the proper co-ordination of 
the Institution as a whole and to ensure its harmonious 
growth in the future, that a comprehensive view of 
its scope and functions should be adopted. Consequently 
in 1904, Sir Herbert Risley, then Chairman of the 
Trustees, proposed that the Museum might be divided 
into five sections, namely. Zoological, Ethnological, 
Geological, Archaeological, Art and Industrial. This distri- 
bution ultimately received the sanction of the Legislature 
in 1910. 

I have now dwelt briefly upon the history of the 
extensiiqn of the Museum building rendered necessary^ 
by the establishment of the new Economic and Art 
section. I shall now pass on to a somewhat different 
aspect of our activities. As early as 1889 the need for 
extended accommodation for work and study rooms in the 
Zoological and Archaeological sections made its.elf keenly 
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felt. A proposal to construct rooms on the roof of the main 
building was pronounced impracticable. Consequently,, in 
1891 the Board of Trustees pressed upon the Government 
of Bengal to fulfil their pledge to build an additional wing 
to the Museum as they had agreed td do six years earlier. 
Three years later, the Bengal Government consented to 
provide for the accommodation of the ofiices, studies, 
laboratories and store-rooms of the Museum and of the 
Geplogical Survey of India ; this was accepted by the 
Trustees in satisfaction of all their outstanding claims 
cagaijnst the Government. The building operations were 
commenced and carried on with a rapidit) unknown 
in the annals of the Indian Museum, and in the following 
year the magnificent new cast wing was completed and 
was available for use as soon as the internal fittings could 
be provided. The pressure upon the Public (killeries 
meanwhile continued steadily to increase, and in 1904 
afresh scheme for the extension of the Museum Building 
on the Ghowringhee Road, which had been under pro- 
longed consideration, took definite shape. The scheme 
was warmly welcomed by the Government of Lord Curzon 

and a handsome grant w'as generously provided to meet 
< * 

the cost of this extension. In 1911 this new wing of the 
Museum was practically completed and its two lower floors 
were* fitted up as public galleries ; the top floor of the 
recently erected range is utilized for the offices of the 
Art and the Archaeological sections, while that of the old 
building is arranged for use as laboratories, as offices of 
the Zoological section, and, finally, as a lecture hall for the 
whole Institution. 

It is impossible to give here even a meagre account of 
the vast collections in the Indian Museum. But 1 must 
atteihpt a rapid survey of the various sources from which 
the collections have been derived. The Zoological collec- 
tions have been derived mainly from five different sources. 
In the first place, we have the original specimens collected 
by the Asiatic ^Society of Bengal, mainly under the 
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l^uidance of their energetic and devoted Curator, Edward 
Bl) 4 th. These possess an exceptional value as the original 
documents .on which the descriptions of a very. Iqrge 
number of Indian animals were based. In the second 
place, wo have the ’collections made by the Surgeon-* 
Naturalist on board the Royal Indian Marine Surveyship 
Investigator, the Zoological work whereof was initiated 
at the instance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1875. 
The first Surgeon-Naturalist was Dr. Armstrong, who 
held the post from 1875-79, when he Avas succeeded 
by Dr. (iiles. The latter was followed in 188^ by that 
distinguished scientist. Colonel Alcock, who .'subsequently 
bec.ime Superintendent of the Indian Museum. The 
Investigator collection is of unique importance, as w’e 
have here specimens of the Abyssal h'auna of the 
Indian Seas, the majority of which come from depths 
varying from 100 to 1,900 fathoms. In the third place, "u'c 
ha\e the invaluable collections made in connection with 
various expeditions. These include specimens obtained 
on most of the important military and political expeditions 
that have taken place during the last forty years on the 
Northern and {{astern frontiers of the Indian Eippire, 
from the Persian Boundary Commission of 1870 to the 
.Vbor Expedition of 191 f. On most of these expeditions, 
a medical man was specially instructed to collect Zoological 
specimens, and, with the exception of the Lhassa 
Expedition, euphemistically called the Tibet lAontier 
Commission of 1903, the specimens collected have been 
deposited in the Indian Museum. It is a hopeful sign that 
on the occasion of the Abor Expedition, a Zoologist 
was officially deputed to collect specimens and information 
regarding, the fauna and anthropology of the country 
traversed. In the fourth place, private donors, too numer- 
ous to be individually mentioned, have ungrudgingly 
enriched the collections ; but I cannot allow the present 
occasion to pass without special mention of the nanies of 
two distinguished officers of the Geological Survey whose 
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contributions are of abiding value, I mean Ferdinand 
Stoliczka and William Blanford. In the fifth place, .we 
are. indebted to several of our officers for the contribution 
of valuable specimens to the collections. Two of our 
’Superintendents, Dr. Anderson and’ Dr. Alcock, accom- 
panied military or political expeditions beyond the frontier 
as doctors and naturalists, the former on two expeditions to 
Yunnan in 1868 and 1875 and the latter on the Pamir 
Boundary Commission in 1896, while our Assistant Super- 
intendent, Mr. Kemp, joined the Abor Expedition of 
• 19H in the sole capacity of naturalist. These scientific 
workers madv the fullest use of their exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and the collections thus secured ha^'e proved to 
be of unique value, while the increased facilities for scien- 
tific tours latterly afforded to the members of onr Zoolo- 
gical staff' has helped us greatly to make notable additions 
to t)ur collections, more particularly of aquatic animals. 
When we turn to our Geological collections, we have, in 
the first place, the specimens collected by the members 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the old days, and, we 
have, in the second place, (he specimens collected by the 
officers of the Geological Survey since its foundation in 
1851. The history and development of this department 
have proceeded generally on the same lines as those of 
the Zoological collections. But there is this fundamental 
difference between the two cases, that our Geological col- 
lections represent the result of a continuous policy suppor- 
ted by a comparatively large scientific staff’, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Geological collections are even more adequate- 
ly representative of the Indian Empire and its frontiers 
than the Zoological collections. I must not, however, 
venture upon even a superficial survey of the contents 
of bur Geological collections, as that would practically 
imply an attempt to write a history of the operations 
of the Geological Survey of India during the last sixty 
years. We next come to our Archaeological collections 
which are of • unquestioned value to every serious 
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student of Indian Antiquities. The most considerable 
and. possibly the most attractive portion of our Archaeo- 
logical collections still consist of the statues, sculptqjred 
stones, inscriptions and coins collected by the Members 
of the Asiatic Society ‘of Bengal or presented to that Insti-’ 
tution by investigators in all parts of the country before 
the establishment of the Indian Museum as a separate 
Institution maintained from the public funds. Every 
student of Indian Antiquities, who has in any degree m^de 
himself familiar with the contents of the Asiatic Researches 
and of the Journal of the Asiatic Society will recollect that 
the names of many early contributors are closely connected 
with the specimens lent by the Society to the Indian 
Museum and now hjcated in the Museum buildings. Of this 
distinguished band of contributors, the name of General 
Alexander Cunningham stands out pre-eminent; and to him 
we owe the removal and preservation of the Bharut Stupa 
Rail, now one of the lincst and most intercs'ting existing 
relics of early Indian Architecture. It is only necessary to 
add that since the Archieological section was placed under 
the Director-General of Archa-'ology in 1910, many valu- 
able coins, statues and other objects of interest have^ been 
deposited in Calcutta ; amongst these, possibly the most 
notable addition to our collection consists of two figures of 
a bull and a lion respectively, which date from the time 
of Asoka and now stand erected at the entrance to the 
Museum. Before I leave the Archaeological collections, 

I cannot but make a passing reference to our extensive 
collection of coins, many of them lent by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which have been from time to time exhaustively 
described and catalogued by such competent numismatists 
as G. J, Rodgers, Vincent Smith and Nelson Wright. Our 
Industrial collections also are of exceptional importance 
and form an extremely interesting group of objects. Some 
of these are specimens of industrial arts collected by the 
members of the Asiatic Society ; but, as I have already indi- 
cated, a substantial portion of these exhibits was transferred 
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to the Museum only after the close of the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 1883-84. Until quite recently, the Ethnologi- 
cal collections also were included in the Economic section; 
they comprise weapons, implements, clothings and other 
•articles used by the various Indian tribes and races as also 
life-size models of typical individuals carefully prepared 
on the occasion of the Calcutta Exhibition. But some of 
the models of mechanical appliances can be traced as far 
ba 9 k as 1828, while a collection of Javanese weapons is 
said to have been presented to the Asiatic Society at an 
even earlier period by Sir Stamford Raffles, who was British 
Governor of Java in 181.S. Perhaps the most notable 
single addition to this collection is the line set of Indian 
musical instruments presented by our distinguished fellow- 
citizen Raja Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagore. P'inally , we have 
the Art collections, which have a history entirely different 
from that of the exhibits in the other sections. Some of 
these were ' transferred from the Industrial section as 
recently as 1910, but a very considerable proportion is the 
property of the Government of Bengal and owe their 
preservation to the energy and enthusiasm of successive 
Principals of the Calcutta School of Art ; this observa- 
tion applies with special appropriateness to the pictures 
which were selected principally by^ Mr. E. B. Hav^'cll and 
Mr.- Percy Brown. 

There is only one other aspect of our activities which 
deserves prominent mention, namely, the distinguished 
part taken by the Institution in the noble cause of the 
advancement of knowledge. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of the Biological and. 
Geological research strenuously carried out by our officers, 
though it is by no means easy to assign, except in the 
casd of Zoology, the precise credit for such work to 
the Indian Museum as distinct from the related scientific 
departments of the Government. It may be maintained, 
without risk of contradiction, that all the research work 
not t)nly in Zoology and Geology but also jn Meteorology ' 
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and Archseology now undertaken by different Govern- 
ment Departments, owes its origin to the activities of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and for many years the Museum 
in the rooms of the Society was the chief centre of such 
work in this country. The study and investigation of 
Applied Science, more particularly Botany and Chemistry, 
had a similar origin, but the history of the development of 
the different sections of the Museum since they came under 
our control has been so varied that it is only in Zoolqgy 
that it is possible to establish a claim for anything approach- 
ing a monopoly for the Indian Museum. The Geological 
section, from the time of the foundation of the Geological 
Survey, has been practically incorporated therewith. The 
Economic or Industrial, section has always been associated 
with the office of the Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India, or as he is now designated, the Eco- 
nomic Botanist to the Botanical Survey. The Archaeological 
collections have been lent to the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. The Zoological section, on the other 
hand, has never been amalgamated at any time with an 
Imperial Survey Department, though we are now within 
measurable distance of the official recognition of the un- 
doubted claims of Zoology as a science pre-eminently useful 
and important and of the foundation at no distant date of an 
Imperial Zoological Survey. The result of the position 
thus accidentally held in the past by the Zoological section 
has been that the research work accomplished by our 
officers in this department is embodied in the long series of 
monographs and in the periodical publications issued by 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum. “The Records of 
the Indian Museum,” which constitute a Journal of 
Indian . Zoology, have now reached the ninth volume, 
while the Memoirs, of which four volumes have been 
hitherto published, include many original papers of 
rdte importance embodying the result of much 
patient aijd laborio.us investigation. But the highly tech- 
nical nhtmre of 'these publications has served effectually to 
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conceal their contents from the public who are apt to judge 
of the importance of a Museum solely from the specimens 
exhibited in the public galleries. It is, however, a source 
of legitimate pride and satisfaction to all interested in 
’the future development of our work that the excellence 
of the original investigations carried out by our officers 
has spread the reputation of this Institution far and 
wide into every centre where the knowledge of Zoo- 
log.y is cultivated and its claims as a science fittingly 
recognized. 

• 1 have now furnished what, I am afraid, cannot 
but be described as a somewhat imperfect history of 
the foundation and growth of the Indian Museum ; I 
have narrated how, a century ^ ago, a small band of 
scholars, engaged in the study of the history, languages 
and antiquities of this country and determined upon the 
investigation of its natural products, laid the foundation 
for a Museum in this city, entirely with the limited private 
means at their disposal, how it took the ruling authorities 
thirty years to realize their undoubted responsibilities in 
this direction, notwithstanding persistent and oft-repeated 
reminders, and how once the duties of the Government 
in this matter were fully appreciated, arrangements were 
readily made for the establishment and gradual development 
of an Imperial Museum worthy of the Metropolis of the 
Indian Empire. One naturally feels tempted at this 
stage to ask himself, whether the Institution thus founded, 
developed and nurtured, has fulfilled its mission. I have 
no desire on the present occasion to enter upon an 
exhaustive discussion of the tfue functions of a Museum in 
relation to the community at large ; but a brief consideration 
of the question may not be entirely valueless. It is now' 
generally recognized that a Museum is an Institution for 
the preservation of those objects which best illustrate 
the phenomena of Nature and the works of Man and the 
utilization of these for the increase of knowledge and for 
the culture and enlightenment of the people, A National 
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or Imperial Museum must consequently be equipped ade- 
quately for the fulfilment of three principal functions, viz., 
first, for accumulation and preservation of specimens such 
as form the material basis of knowledge in the Arts and 
Sciences ; secondly, for the elucidation and investigation, 
of the specimens so collected and for the diffusion of 
knowledge required thereby ; and, thirdly, to make 
suitable arrangements calculated to arouse the interest of 
the public and to promote their instruction. As regards 
the first two of these functions, the Indian Museum kas 
no reason to reproach itself. We have taken * adequate ^ 
steps for purposes of record, that is, for. preservation 
for future comparative and critical study, the mate- 
rial upon which studies have been made in the past or 
which may confirm, correct, or modify the results of such 
studies. We have also taken measures for the advance- 
ment of learning, inasmuch as we have aided learned 
men in the work of extending the boundaries of knowledge 
by aftbrding them the use of material for investigation, 
laboratories and appliances ; nor have we been slow to 
stimulate original work in connection with our own collec- 
tions and to promote the publication of the results reached 
by our investigators. But 1 regret to confess with a feeling 
of disappointment that’ when I examine the history of the 
Indian Museum from the point of view of its third function 
as a possible powerful instrument for the instruction of the 
public, I cannot say that the fullest measure of success has 
been achieved. In so far as the third function is concerned, 
the Museum may be regarded, first, as an adjunct ^o the 
Class Room and the Lecture Room ; secondly, as a bureau 
of information ; and, thirdly, as an institution for the culture 
of the people. A considerable measure of successful work 
has been accomplished in each of these directions within the ‘ 
limited means at our disposal ; but these are all matters 
of vital importance for the promotion of which further 
determined effort must be made. If we desire to furnish 
to the vanned or professional student materials and 
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opportunity for laboratory training, or if we desire to aid 
the teacher of elementary, secondary, or technological 
knowledge in expounding to his pupils the principles of 
Art*, Nature and History, our scientific staff must be 
•materially strengthened, for it would be most disastrous 
to the success of the institution as an instrument for the 
Advancement of Learning if our officers were seduced away 
from their legitimate work of extending the bounds of 
knowledge. Then, again, it is unquestionably our duty to do 
our best for the culture of the public, through the display of 
,attractive*exhibition-series, well-planned, complete and accu- 
rately labelled, and thus to stimulate and broaden the minds 
of those who are not engaged in scholarly research. Here, 
also, for lack of funds we ha\ e not been able to arrange our 
public galleries as effectively as those of the great Museums 
of England, America and other civilized countries. But 
I api bound to observe that the extent of our effort in 
this direction has not always been correctly appreciated, 
and the numerous guide books, which have been prepared 
from time to time with considerable labour, have not very 
often received the recognition they deserve. I desire, 
consequently, to emphasize the urgent need for the improve- 
ment of our public galleries, and, generally, for the adop- 
tion of all necessary steps to enable us to fulfil adequately 
our function as one of the most powerful agencies for the 
culture of the public and for the instruction t)f the advanced 
or professional student. For this purpose, we can confi- 
dently claim the assistance, not merely of the Government 
but also of the generous and enlightened aristocracy 
throughout the country. It is really not creditable for us that 
fhe Indian Museum should occupy the singular position of 
an institution of its type, the paramount claims of which 
‘upon public munificence are not duly recognized. We 
have never lacked a constant succession of distinguished 
workers, and it is a matter of legitimate pride and satis- 
faction to all of us that the interests of the Museum 
are entrusted to a band of devoted and en.thusia8tic 
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investigators, amongst whom we are able to count scholars 
of the stamp of Mr. Hayden, Mr. Hooper, Dr. Gage, 
Dr. Spooner, Mr. Percy Brown and, last but not le^st, 
Dr. Annandale who has been most unfalteringly jealous 
to maintain the high tradition of the institution. The 
accomplishment of our work is safe in their hands ; what 
they require is adequate funds for the full development 
of the institution as also genuine recognition of their 
labours, not only by the State but also by the educated 
and cultured public. 

ASIJTOSH MOOKERJEE. 



BENGAL’S POET LAUREATE. 

BY ANNA ROSS MACIVOR. 

<< ■p'AST is East, and West is West” : it is this very 
difference— so unnecessarily harped upon, as if 
thjese words of the nonchalant poet were words of a prophet, 
never to be called in question any more forever— that gives 
piquancy to the meeting of the twain, and that has caused 
the Gitanjali, of Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore to be hailed 
with such delight by the literary critics of Europe. It is 
but human that the palate of the critic should ache for a 
, new savour, and here he has found it. Perhaps no book 
published in England in 1913 was greeted with more 
surprise and pleasure than these translations of poems 
which, written in the first instance for the poet’s own 
countrymen, and touching immediately a sensitive chord 
in their heart and imagination, have how been addressed 
to a wider, more cosmopolitan circle. By some intuitive 
sympathy, some instinctive conviction that what appeals as 
true to one race will also appeal to other race?, Mr. Tagore 
felt impelled to sing his songs in another tongue, certain 
that among a wider audience they would find a response. 

And such has been the case : * “ They reveal an 

influence singularly in touch with modern thought and 
modern needs ” says one reviewer. And the form like- 
wise is pronounced to be almost flawless measured by the 
canons pf poetic taste: “It is a book of supreme beauty;” 
“of trance-like beauty,”— these are expressions used by 
some of the most fastidious of judges. 

To find a breach in the dividing barrier of an unknown 
tongue ; to pass through it and discover on the other side 
men pf like passions with ourselves yet whose thoughts 

* Since these words were written the Nobel Prize for* Literature has been awarded 
. to Mr. Rabindra Noth Tagore* 
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are clothed in a dress so strange and fascinating as to make 
them appear like something altogether new, is always one 
of the most pleasurable experiences, and one which, in 
these days when the literature of every nation is being 
exploited by those whose business it is to provide the 
reading world with a new sensation, has grown rarer. 
Gitanjali bids fair to create in England an enthusiasm such 
as was called forth by the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
when Fitzgerald brought it within the ken of the English* 
speaking world. And there is this interest added to the 
writings of the Bengali poet, that they have Aot been 
unearthed from old, hidden treasure, but are freshly minted 
in the mind of one still living and in the heyday of his 
power. Further, and this is very rare, the weaver of 
spells in the Bengali tongue has proved himself a master 
of the magic word in English also, and these translations, 
prose in form only, are instinct with poetic beauty and 
expressiveness — “ so perfect is the mastery pf the verbal 
and rhythmical resources of our language.” 

One is led to think that it was the English poets who 
first inspired Rabindra Nath Tagore : that in this “song- 
offering,” in a foreign tongue he is paying hack a debt which 
he owes to that tongue, but paying it generously indeed for 
he has increased its value manyfold with treasures from 
sources of which he has found the key. It is a real meeting, 
yes and mingling of East and West that is revealed here. 
Echoes of the nineteenth century poets, especially, can be 
heard chiming with the agelong thought of India. This 
resemblance may be only apparent since all poets, seeing 
the land that is afar off, are apt to tell of it in the same 
language ; but one is reminded of Shelley, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Francis Thomson, Maeterlinck, and others, and the 
likeness does, not seem merely accidental. No one will 
at, tempt to deny that the quickening of Bengali literature, 
60 noticeable in the nineteenth century, is due largely to 
the stimulus which came through a widespread famili- 
arity with We$.tern literature. And the English language 
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was the channel by which the new influence entered. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in a conversation with a Bengali gentle- 
man^ quoted in his Introduction, said: “ For all I know, so 
abundant and simple is this poetry, the new Renaissance 
has been born in your country and I shall never know of 
it • except by hearsay.” This Renaissance, which has in- 
deed come to pass, might well, without loss of dignityj count 
the English tongue as in a sense its mother, or at any rate 
its foster-mother, and another “ Bande Mataram ” might 
be composed to hymn this nurturer of the new conscious- 
ness which is alive in Bengal to-day. Writing of the 
Mediaeval Renaissance, Walter Pater says : “There come 
from time to time, eras of more favourable conditions in 
which the thoughts of men draw nearer than is their wont, 
and the many interests of the world combine in one com- 
plete type of general culture. The fifteenth century in 
Italy is one of these happier eras, and what is sometimes 
said of the kge of Pericles is true of that of Lorenzo it 
is an age productive in personalities, manysided, centra- 
lized, complete. Here artists and philosophers and those 
whom the action of world has elevated and made keen do 
not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and catch 
light and heat from each other’s thoughts. There is a 
spirit of general elevation and enlightenment in which 
all alike communicate.” To think for a moment is to 
realize the aptness of these words to describe the modern 
thought-life of Bengal, as it is expressed in literature and 
art, and it is easy to call to mind great names which 
represent personalities free, joyous, and complete around 
whom that new life has centred. 

This Renaissance has awakened the Indian mind more 
fully to the poetical resources of it own languages. In 
Bengal the merely imitative stage, inevitable on a first 
acquaintance with English and all that became available 
through English, may be said to have passed, and in the 
reaching of a new stage Rabindra Nath Tagore has been 
one of thq great forces. Of higl| birth, yo^g, precocious. 
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possessing great attractiveness of person and manner, and 
carrying lightly his many gifts of artistic power, he was 
the very hero that the romantic enthusiasm of the pew 
movement demanded. And he rose to the height of that 
demand. One pictures him as gathering round himself a ' 
circle of admirers ; one might almost say devotees : such as 
a somewhat similar figure in literature, the beloved Robert 
Louis Stevenson, attracted and held. The admiration 
became something of a cult, to the indignation of the con- 
servative stylists wedded to the austere dignities of the old 
“ pure language.” With a boldness such as Dante showed 
when he made the language of the people; the chosen 
N'chicle of his greatly daring imagination, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore sang and wrote for Bengal in words which even the 
illiterate might understand. If time-honoured restraints 
hampered his expression, he Hung them aside, believing 
that neAv life means new forms, and the new wine must* be 
put into new bottles. He has even been accused of using 
language so colloquial as to be no better than slang. Of .this 
of course few but the Bengalis themselves are able to judge. 
\li\ e as he is to the influence of the West his mood 

is vet that of the East and has become more so as he has 

» 

passed through different phases. Especially is this true of 
Gitanjali. The temptation which is prone to happen to 
young poets to whom fame comes early— to develop 
preciosity of style has left him: “My song has put off her 
adornments,” he says, and a confession is implied that he 
has become aware of a desire in earlier writings to excite 
admiration by' ornaments and poetic conceits. In Gitanjali 
the mood betray'ed is one of meditation, of recollectedness,. 
of impassioned worship : a mood akin to trance and 
ecstasy. It seems very natural that these poems should 
come to their own by way of the Irish poetical movement 
of which Mr. W. B. Yeats is the outstanding figure. The 
poetry of the New Irish School demands a certain tempera- 
ment for its understanding, or at least a mood, which 
renders the listener susceptible to an eerie and romantic 
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quality which it possesses. Those who are incapable of 
this mood are outside its influence to a great extent. It is 
thi^ fiact, one fancies, that forms a link between the Celtic 
and the Oriental poet. The observer of artistic sensibili- 
ties realizes that in India music and poetry and eloquence 
of speech exercise a spell over men in a far greater manner 
and degree than they do in the matter-of-fact West. It 
has been said of Mr. Tagore’s poems “They demand a 
certain surrender” and this surrender all are not willing to 
make, or capable of making. 

Persons dedicated to the life of action, men of affairs, 
are afraid to '.yield themselves absolutely to the hypnotic 
power of the arts, or even of the religious mood, and arc 
apt to regard the saint in trance before his symbol and the 
sensitive soul for whom thought becomes suspended under 
the sensuous charm of music and art as mere weaklings. 
Mr. Yeats writes of those who fight and make money and 
fill their heads with politics while India has been “content to 
discover the soul.” For such the arts are merely a recrea- 
tion and not a transforming force. The writer of Gitanjali 
shows no such hesitation but appears to yield himself 
absolutely to the poetic trance. In the land of Yoga it 
seems to the poet the only way to vision. But the 
Western mind is still rooted in a conviction that, in a 
world that is actual, to live too much in the unseen is to 
escape from a battle to which the best that is in us calls 
us forth. Our poets and artists, and we ourselves, coin 
new terms of abuse in which to stigmatize the so-called 
typical British character : materially-minded, unimagina- 
tive. To such we are people without vision perishing 
with our hand full of the worldly goods which we have 
clutched ; and, while the Occidental so characterized wavers 
under this storm of reproach and stands amazed and 
doubting, the lands that have dreamed and striven to see 
the invisible do not merely turn in their sleep but Hse 
and sh^e off the fetters of slumber and seize the treasures 
from his listless’hands* 
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What does it mean ? Life is not all action, nor all 
dream. Those who toil must sleep and those who sleep 
must wake. Perhaps it is the turn of the West to medi- 
tate again, to become aware once more of the mastery 
that enfolds life ; a return to the sense of that mystery is ^ 
what we need according to the Irish poets. To complete 
t)ur humanity we must have in our minds 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

In this book Mr. Yeats has discovered a whole people still in 
this mood and a poet with power to cast over their minds 
the mighty spell. “These lyrics,” he says, “display in’ 
their thought a world 1 have dreamed of all my life long.” 
And, “ yet we are not moved because of its strangeness, 
but because we have met our own image, as though we 
had walked in Rossetti’s willow wood, or heard, perhaps 
for the first time in literature, our voice as in a dream.” 
It is true that the Gelt in India feels himself, curiously at 
home. Linked as he is by a very ancienf language and 
tradition to. a remote past, it is possible that he has been 
able to preserve unmixed in his own nature some of those 
family characteristics which distinguished the original 
Aryan stock before it scattered from its first territory. 
For the same reason the Gelt feels himself at times an 
alien among the most typical races of the West and keeps 
silence about his dearest dreams and sentiments. The 
recognition of kindred feeling expressed in these words 
of Mr. Yeats will find a response from many an Irish, 
Welsh or Gaelic Gelt in India. 

Mr. Tagore is a people’s poet. One wonders if his 
popular designation “Robi Babu” has merely an accidental 
resemblance to Scotland’s loved name Robbie Burns, for he 
holds a similar place in the hearts of the Bengalis. “I read. 
Rabindra Nath every day” is the confession of Mr. Yeats’ 
Bengali friend. The resemblance does not extend in every 
direction. The philosophic, cultured mind of the Bengali 
poet covers wider regions than Burns with his 'hand on 
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the plough and his heart in the soil could enter. Mr. Tagore 
sings for a people who for centuries have thought wide 
thoughts/ and of whom the least cultured apprehend 
the’ invisible in the actual and regard the world as 
, dream. And yet the love of earth is here : the smell of 
the good soil after rain ; the song of winds and rivers; 
sunshine and starlight ; the springing flowers and falling 
leaves; and all that makes the passing of the seasons an 
unending drama of pleasure and sadness. The beauty of 
woman too is here. She passes with quiet feet and hidden 
face through these poems as woman passes silent and veiled 
through the. households of Bharat Barshiya, carrying her 
share of the world’s sorrow with pride and self-restraint, 
“Yet shall I bear in my heart this honour of the 
burden of pain, this gift of thine*.” Here she is but a 
symbol of the soul, but honoured in being thus used. In 
this lyric ' both the suffering and the greatness of the 
women of India are depicted with surpassing beauty and 
truthfulness. 

Judging of them as religious poetry one would charac- 
terize these lyrics once more as expressive of a mood, 
a “Weltanschauung" which is peculiarly Indian; and in spite 
of the’ penetrating and revealing . gift displayed in them 
there is something to w'hich the 'normal Western mind, 
or at least the average Western mind, hesitates to com- 
mit itself. To arrive at the degree of self-consciousness 
manifested in them seems to be something to be avoided 
rather than striven for. It is true that endless confusion 
and misunderstanding arise from the different meanings 
which may be attached to such words as “ finding oneself” 
“escaping from self finding the self” and so on. A 
deplorable vagueness has gathered round phrases of this 
order, and their meaning, wlien used in much current 
literature, is very far from clear. But it is not unfair to 
,say that in the most of these lyrics the reader finds 
bnly the poet and the Unknown to whom he speaks. 


fSo. 52. . 
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To enter into the poems you must take the place of the 
singer and become acutely aware of yourself and that 
Other to whom the songs are addressed. The world of 
humanity is shut out. The soul is conscious only of its own 
destiny. It is the mental state of the Yogi. Just this 
“surrender” it is which many shrink from making, realizing 
that however great are the obstacles which come between 
the soul and (iod in the world of human service, even 
greater are the dangers that lie in wait to attack the soul 
that has shaken off the bonds of human fellowship. The 
poet himself has met these dangers. 

“ 1 came out alone on my way to my tryijt. But who 
is this that follows me in the silent dark ? 

“ I mo\ e aside to avoid his presence but 1 escape 
him not. 

“lie makes the dust rise from the earth with his 
swagger; he adds his loud voice to e\ ery word that I utter. 

“ He is my own little self, m\ lord, he knows no 
shame ; but I am ashamed to come to thy door in his 
eompan}'.” • 

This humiliating intrusion of self is an experience to 
which e\'ery mystic will on n’. 

Perhaps these poems will be of greatest service tb the 
West and especially to’ that country into whose mother 
tongue they have been rendered, bringing as they do a call 
to meditation in a \vorld too deeply plunged in activity, 
b'or India, so long absorbed in meditation, it may be that 
a call to action is the message most greatly needed, that 
the “silent and overflowing leisure” in which the poet 
sings may give place to the life of doing, and that the ideal 
expressed in one of the poems may be realized, the poem 
in which he has perhaps struck the highest note of all ; 
a note dift'erent from the musing tenour of the whole: — 

“Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of 
a temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and. see 
thy God is. not before thee! 
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“He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered 
with dust. Put oflf thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil ! 

“Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? 
Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds 
of creation ; he is bound with us all for ever. 

“Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense ! What harm is there if thy clothes 
become ’tattered and stained? Meet him and stand by 
him in toil apd in the sweat of thy brow.” 

These great and beautiful words have already been 
learned by heart by many in this province. Perhaps in the 
days to come they may be quoted* as a hymn of prophecy, 
foreshadowing that spiritual Dawn which must follow 
surely on the intellectual re-births of the present day, and 
has even now perhaps begun to shine. 

ANNA ROSS MAC IVOR 



SOME TOURS IN SIKH I M. 

LIKUTKNANT-COLONEJ. VV. J. BUCHANAN, 
C.I.E,, l.M.S. 

We “ Journeyed over steep fendon^ 

And throuj^h the vule of Tcesta fair, 

I' * * ♦ 

To breathe the air of Siklitm free 

To wander by her purling Tills 

And seek tlie beauty of her hills . 

J'he blueness <)f her sk\.’’ 

(Arty of Lachen.) 

I ''HE writer of these pages having had the fortunate 
opportunity of being able to make frequent journeys 
in Sikhim has compiled the follow ing account in order to 
encourage others to do the same. 

An Ex-President of the Alpine Club once rather 
scathingly stated that among dwellers in Darjeeling a lall 
over a khud is considered to be mountaineering. How- 
ever exaggerated this remark may be, or however unfair to 
busy officials or to those recruiting their health after the 
heat of the plains it is nevertheless a fact that but few' 
of those who visit the “Queen of Hill Stations avail 
themselves of the advahtages which lie at their feet for 
touring in one of the most beautiful and accessible of hill 
countries. 

The use of the word “mountaineering” above must 
not be allowed to convey a false impression. The present 
record has no intention of touching on mountain climbing : 
it is merely a narrative of many walks and rides through 
Sikhim. 

The following tours or journeys through Sikhim are 
here described : — 

/. A week-end trip to Namchi Monastery. II. — The 
various routes to Gantok, the Capital. I I I. - The circular tour 
to Phalut and througk.Sikhim. IV. — The circular tour to the 
Tibet passes, Nathu La and Jelap La, 
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Before however we describe these tours in detail some 
description of the State of Sikhim, its history, its fauna and 
flora.and its great mountains, is necessary for a thorough 
appreciation of the many lours which might be made in 
this ever-delightful country, well called “ The Switzer- 
land ” of the Himalayas. 

THE SIKHIM STATE. 

Beyond the northern boundary of the district 
of Darjeeling the great main chain of the Himalayas 
throws put southwards two enormous spurs, the Singa- 
Icla range and the Ghola range. These lofty barriers 
enclose three sides of a gigantic amphitheatre, hewn 
as it were out of the Himalayas and sloping down to 
the plains on the south. The. steps of this amphi- 
theatre make up the territory known as Independent 
Sikhim. 

* It is bounded on the north-east by Tibet ; as the 
Anglo-Ghinese Convention of 17th March 1890 lays 
down, “ the boundary shall be the crest of the mountain 
range separating the waters flowing into the Sikhim 
Teesta and its affluents, from the water flowing into 
the Tibetan Mochu and northwards into the rivers 
of Tibet.” Bhotan bounds Sikhim on the south-east 
and on the south lies the British district of Darjeeling. 
In earlier days Sikhim' included the Mochu valley 
of Ghumbi and the Tambur river valley of Eastern 
Nepal. 

The great river of the Sikhim is the Teesta, which 
flows through the country and has a course of about ninety 
miles in an almost straight line. The Teesta with the 
Mochu,* of Ghumbi and Bhotan, and the Tambur of East 
Nepal are the three great rivers of this portion of the 
Eastern Himalayas. 

On or near the outer range are the great mountains 
of eternal snow and the great passes which lead from 


* AMMO River. Chu- Riven 
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Sikhim into Tibet and the Ghumbi valley.* The peaks 
enumerated in the footnote form the great range or 
group of Kinchenjunga. Still further north-we^t are 
seen rows of lower snowclad and rocky peaks till we 
meet the great Everest Group, which we shall describe* 
fully below, t 

The pass of Chiabunjan (10,320 feet) which lies to the 
north of Phalut and on the north side of Mount Singalela 
is the main pass from the eastern valleys of Nepal into 
Sikhim. The Nepal Boundary road which runs along the 


Commencing from the south-east the following mountains and passes are enu- 
merated : -■ 

Richi — 10,370 feet, the trijunction point of Darjeeling distrii^^, Sikhim and Bhotan. 

Lingtu. — 12,617 feet, scene of the fight with the Tibetans in 1888 (between Gnatong 
■and Sedonchen). 

Gipmochi. — 14,523 feet, the tri junction point of Sikhim, Bhotan and Tibet, easily 
recognized by its shape. • 

Pemhiringo Pass. - 14,400 feet, into the Mochu valley. 

Jelap I4,v390 feet, the most frequented pass into the Mochu valley of Chumbi 
(8 miles north of Gnatong). 

Naihu La.— 14,400 feet, leading direct from Gantok into the Chumbi valley. 

Yak Ao. — 14,400 feet, close by the Nathu La. ^ 

Cho La. - 14,550 feet. This leads more directly into Chumbi and goes direc^to Phari 
Jong. It was formerly the main route from Sikhim to Tibet. The name “Chola'^ is also 
given to the fine range of lesser snowy heights east of the great Kinchenjunga range. 
“ The frosted peaks of Choi a.' ‘ 

Tanker La. -16,000 feet, leading out of the Lachung Valley. 

Gora La, - 17,000 feet, also out of the Lachung Valley. 

Dongkia La. —18,100 feet, joins the upper tracts of the Lachung and Lachen Valleys. 

Kongralama Pass. 16,000 feet, is the irect pass from Sikhim to Kambajong in Tibet. 

Keeping in the same direction from east to west we may now enumerate the great 
peaks which make up “ the glory of the snows. • 


Name of Peak. 

Height above 

sea level. 

Distance from Darjeeling 
in a straight line. 

Kinchenjau 

22,509 

feet 

70 

miles 

Lama Amden (D3) 

19,210 


51 

yy 

Chomiomo 

22,385 


72 

y y 

Siniolchum (D2) 

22,570 

9 > 

47 

y y 

Narsing 

19,130 

» > 

32 

y y 

Simvoo.. 

22,500 

»» 

45 

y 1 

Jubonu . 

19,450 

■»» 

33 

yy 

Pandim 

22,010 

f * 

37 

y y 

Kinchenjunga 

28,14^ 

y y 

47 

y 1 

Talung Saddle . . 

22,130 

yy 

43 

yy 

The Dome . . j 

? 


39 

yy 

Kabru ... 

24,002 

yy 

40 

yy 

Little Kabru 

21,970 

yy 

40 

yy 

Janu ... ^ . 

25,294 

yy 

47 

y y 

Kang Peak 

18,300 

yy 

35 

y* 


La a pass (Alpine Co/.)* 

f As the direction in which to look for the Everest group is not always known, the 
following “tip'' is given. Polht with the index finger of the right hand due north, or 
towards Kinchenjunga, the thumb, held at somewhat less than a right angle, ^ill point in 

the direction of Everest* • 

» 
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se^rarting Darjeeling District from Nepal is well 
miarked with boundary pillars. It is on this ridge that the 
well-ljhowri halting places Tonglu (10,074 feet), Sandakphu 
(11,929 feet) and Phalut (11,811 feet) are situated. This 
* Spur or range hds been variously named ; Hooker called 
it the Singalela Range and the mountain (12,161 feet) 
beyond Phalut is usually called Mount Singalela. 

The distances given in the table above show why some 
of the nearer and lower mountains look so much higher 
and imposing than the more distant and loftier peaks when 
. seen fronf Darjeeling and neighbouring places in Sikhim ; 
e.g., ,Narsing-^in many places almost dominates the scene, 
yet it is really over 3,000 feet lower than the more distant 
Chomiomo or Kinchenjau. 

We must now very briefly describe the appearances 
of this grand chain of snows and for convenience we shall 
begin in the north-west at Kang peak and go eastwards 
to Kinchenjaq,. 

The Kang Peak. This is a huge ridge or mountain mass 
18,300 feet (on the extreme left of the snow view as seen 
from Darjeeling.) It is a straight topped narrow ridge with 
precipitous snow-covered sides. It is very well seen 
from Pemiongchi and from Kewsing. B.eyond it are 
several snow peaks of about 20,000 feet, one on the extreme 
left is known as Nango (20,225 feet) which lies 16 miles 
beyond Kang. (See Hooker, Ch. XL) 

Janu {25,294 feei). It is always imposing. It is well 
seen from Darjeeling, but from Pemiongchi and from 
Kewsing it is hidden behind Kabru, and Little Kabru is 
ofteh mistaken for it at these points. Hooker and 
Freshfield, who saw Janu from Ghunjerma Pass, are 
enthusiastic about this great peak; “the most magniflcent 
‘spectacle I ever beheld ” wrote Hooker (^Himalayan 
Journals, Gh. XL, p. 185). From whatever side it is 
viewed it rises 9,000 feet above the general mountain 
itiass of 16,000 feet elevation, toWering like a blunt cone, 
with a short saddle on one side that dips in a steep cliff.” 
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Little KabrUy 21,970 feet, is next seen, nearer to the 
view and between Janu and the mighty Kabru. 

Kabru^ 24,015 feet. The outline of thi$ ipagnificent 
mountain is well known. Its ridge,* like the slightly sagged 
ridge-pole of a tent, is seen frpm most accessible points 
of view. From Pemiongchi Kabru easily takes first place. 
About a mile or so in front of it (and slightly to the right 
in the view) lies the great rounded mass of the Dome 
partly filling up, as it were, the great hollow of Kabru. 
The Dome is very clearly seen from Pemiongchi. Beyond 
Kabru and between it and the left buttress of Kinchen- 
junga can be seen the pointed Talung Peak (22,130 feet). 

t 

On the left of Kabru is seen the great Rathong Glacier. 

Kinchenjunga, 28,146 feet, the glorious monarch of this 
range and next to Mount Everest and Mount Godwin- 
Austin t (in North Kashmir,) the highest mountain in the 
world, forms the majestic centre of the view as seen fi;om 
Darjeeling. Three of its five peaks are visible ; the peak 
on the left is the highest (28,146 feet), that on the right is 
somewhat lower (27,620 feet). “ Four great glaciers 
radiate directly from Kinchenjunga, they are the Zemu, 
glacier, 18 miles long, and tHe Talung glacier both draining 
to the Teesta ; the Kinchen glacier, 15 miles long, and the 
Yalung glacier, both draining to the Arun and the Kosi 
in Nepal.” (Freshfield, p 254.) 

Pandim is some 10 miles nearer to Darjeeling than 
Kinchenjunga. It is 22,010 feet high. On its right can be 
seen Simvoo (a triple peak when seen closer to) 22,500 feet, 
which however is 8 miles further away than Pandim. 
It is seen from Darjeeling as a distant round topped 
mass. 

Narsing 19,130 feet. This is the nearest of the great 
peaks to ..Darjeeling. It is especially well seen from' 
Pemiongchi and from Kewsing bungalows. 

^ Colonel Tanner pointed out that Kabru is really a Hat tableland, of which we only 
see one edge, the ridgO) from Darjeeling. 

\ “ We cannot state with certainty Which is the higher of the two.’* Durrard ; Utg* 
Peaks of Asia, • * 
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Jubonu^ 19,451 feet, is recognized by the deep grooves 
down its side, gouged out as it were. Between Narsing 
and Jubonu the round top of Simvoo can be seen, behind 
the two and somewhat nearer (in the view) to Narsing. 

Siniolchum (D2 of the Survey) 22,570 feet. It has 
been called by Freshfield the “ Jungfrau ” of the Hima- 
layas. The most beautiful peak in the whole range. It is 
very well seen from Gantok and will be described below. 

Chotniomo. This mountain rises to 22,385 feet, it is 
however far away, 72 miles from Darjeeling. It can be 
seen well to the north-east and to the left of Mount Lama 
Amden and Kinchenjau. 

Lama Amden, 19,210 feet, lies between Chomiomo and 
Kinchenjau, but being much nearer it is more imposing 
than the loftier peaks on either side. We never had a 
better view of Lama Amden than from Temi Bungalow, 
wl^re it stands due north. Its tongue-like peak swathed 
around its base with snowy mountain masses makes it 
easily recognized. 

Kinchenjau, 22,509 feet. This hill is 70 miles oil from 
Darjeeling, but its characteristic flat top (like a milkmaid’s 
stool) can be seen on any clear day from Darjeeling. 

Continuing the view (from Darjeeling) further east- 
wards from Kinchenjau we see a fine row of rocky and 
snowclad peaks. They would be magnificent if seen else- 
where than in the immediate neighbourhood of the greater 
Kinchenjunga group. This range is usually called the 
Chola range. It runs south-east to Mount Gipmochi on 
the border of Bhotan and contains the great Tibet passes 
already mentioned. 

THE EVEREST GROUP. 

It remains to describe the great Everest Group, which 
lies in Nepal and Tibet, north-west of the Kinchenjunga 
range, with which it is connected by a range of lower hills. 

Outside of the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet the 
best (accessible) view of Mount Everest can be got from 
the rocks above.the Sandakphu Bungalow (11,929 feet).. 
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As we march along the Nepal Boundary road nothing 
of the Mount Everest Group is seen from Tonglu ; but 
between the 20th and 21st mileposts on the road to 
Sandakphu our first sight of the great group is obtained, 
just to the left of the Sandakphu hill. This group once 
seen can never be forgotten. Mount Everest is 107 miles 
off from Darjeeling and just 90 miles from Sandakphu. It is 
further away than the two great peaks which seem to 
guard its flanks, hence grand as it is it is less imposing 
than the nearer and massive Peak XIII, or Makalu, the 
“ armchair ” appearance of which at once arrests the 
attention. 

The panorama as seen from Sandakphu on a clear day 
is as follows ; — 

Away to the north-west (the left of the scene as we 
view it from Sandakphu) we see an enormous fortress-like 
mass of pure snow, with lofty perpendicular sides and a long 
level ridge to which no name has been given, next comes 
a long ro\% of sharp pointed low snow-covered peaks, then 
come the great peaks which form the Everest Group. 

This great group of lofty mountains lies 63 miles west 
of the Kinchenjunga group and consists of no less than nine 
great peaks all over 24,000 feet. iVs seen from Sandakphu 
three of the great peaks ' seem close together, viz.^ Mount 
Everest 29,002 feet in the centre ; Makalu 12 miles to the 
south-east (27,790 feet), and 16 miles W.-N.-W. of Everest 
another great peak ( P^) with a height of 26,867 feet. The 
other six great peaks close by are (1) T°^ (25,990 feet) 13 
miles W.-N.-W. of Everest; (2) (25,909 feet) 

14 miles W.-N.-W. t)f PXerest and 2 miles from T"*® ; 
(3) T^^ which is 25,433 feet high and stands 20 miles 
W.-N.-W. of and 3 miles from T^' ; (4) N“ (25,413 feet) 
12 miles E.-jS.-E. of Everest and 2 miles from Makalu ; 
(5) B"’ (25,202 feet) which is 15 miles W.-N.-W. of 
Everest and 3 miles from T^® ; (6) Chamlang (XIV) 
which is 24,012 feet • high and stands 15 miles S.-S.-E. 
of Everest. 
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Colonel Burrard, R.E., writes:* “Everest stands alone 
on the Tibetan side of the crest, and no other great peak 
is.w^thin 10 miles of it, but five great peaks are crowded 
together 15 miles to the W.-N.-W.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ryder, R.E., who describes Mount Everest as seen from 
Tibet,! 80 miles to the north of Everest, says : “It stands 
alone in magnificent solitude,” but from Sandakphu it 
seems rather behind Makalu, which stands 12 miles 
in front of it, and is the more conspicuous of the two. 
The elevation of Mount Everest, or Peak XV., was 
first observed in 1849, but its height was not computed till 
1852. As regards its name Britishers may be well content 
to have this greatest of peaks called after an Englishman, 
Sir George Everest, a former Surveyor-General. It is a 
good alpine custom to retain th'e local names of peaks ; 
but it is clear from Colonel Burrard’s account that there 
is, no local or native name for Everest. Waddell and 
Freshfield have favoured the name “ Chomokankar," but 
the Surveyors attached to the Tibet hVontier Mission of 
1904 found no such name applied to the Great Himalayan 
peak, and as for the other proposed name “ Gourisankar,'' 
(used among others by Conway) it is now certain, since 
the visit of Captain Wood, R.E., in 1903 to Kaulia, near 
Khatmandu (at Lord Gurzon’s request), that the mountain 
locally called “ Gaurisankar ” is a quite separate peak, 30 
miles away from Everest ; it is, a double peak (height only 
23,440 feet) and is called Peak XX in . the Trignometrical 
Survey.^ 

As regards the height of Everest and the other great 
peaks “ all observations are liable to error, no telescope 
is perfect, no level ia entirely trustworthy, no instrumental 
graduations are exact, and no observer is infallible,” so we 
may well agree with Colonel Burrard in using 29,002 feet 

* The High Peaks of Asia, page 37. 

t For a description of Everest from Tibet see also Captain Rawlings' " The Great 
PJateau.” Captain Rawlings accompanied Lieutenant* Colonel Ryder. 

' t It is also clear that H. de Sohlagintwint mistook Makalu for Everest and in his 
‘wpil^l^nown picture he certainly iJhinted Makalu not Everest.— Burrard : High Peaks of 
Asia, pttgff 2U 
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as “ the long adopted and well-known value ” of the height 
of Everest. 

The other great peak of the Everest group is 
Makalu (or Peak XIII). It is often mistaken, as above 
said, for Everest, as from Sandakphu and from the golf 
links at Senchal it is the more conspicuous object. It 
is easily recognized from its hollow or “ armchair ” 
appearance. This remarkable cup or hollow extends 
about one-third down its slope and is filled with great 
masses of glacier ice. 

Before leaving the subject of the heights of these 
great peaks it may be mentioned that of the 75 great 
Asian peaks over 24,000 feet high, no less than 32 appear 
in the Nepal Himalaya and many are visible from 
different parts of Sikhim. Burrard and Hayden {High 
Peaks of Asia, 1907) divide the great peaks into five orders 
of magnitude, viz., I, those over 28,000 feet, Everest) ; 
K-2 (or Mount Godwin-Austin in Karakoram), and 
Kinchinjunga (Peak X) (or left) ; in Glass II (between 
27,000 feet and 28,000 feet) the right or peak 2 of Kin- 
chinjunga and Makalu. In Glass III (between 26,000 
feet and 27,000 feet) there are 11 peaks, of which 6 are 
in the Nepal Himalayas, viz.. Peak T" (26,867 feet, 16 
miles W-N-W of Everest); Dhaulagiri 26,795 feet (180 
miles west of Everest), Peak XXX (133 miles west of 
Everest) ; Peak XXXIX (26,492 feet) 159 miles west of 
Everest ; Gosainthan (26,291 feet) 6o miles west of 
Everest ; Peak XXXIV (26,041 feet) 159 miles west of 
Everest. In Glass IV (between 25,000 feet and 26,000 feet) 
there are 32 known peaks of which 13 are in the Nepal 
Himalaya. In Group V (between 24,000 feet and 25,000 
feet) there are 27 peaks of which nine are in the Nepal 
Himalaya. > 

In the Karakoram and Kashmir ranges of the Himalayas 
are many mighty peaks, of which the greatest are K-2 
(or Mount Godwin-Austin), 28,2SP feet ; Nanga Parbat, 
26,620 feet ; Gasherbrum, or K-5, 26,470 feet (with 3 other 
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peaks all over 26,000 feet) ; Masherbrum, two peaks, the 
east or higher being 25,660 feet ; Rakaposhi, 25,550 feet. 

. ^ ,We may compare these Himalayan giants, 75 of which 
are over 24,000 feet with the other great mountains of the 
world, viz.f Aconcagua 23,393 feet (climbed by Zurbriggen 
in the Fitzgerald Expedition to the Andes) ; Chimborazo, 
20,498 feet (Whymper); Cotopaxi, 19,613 feet (Whymper); 
Antisana, 19,335 feet, in South America. In Central 
Africa Killimanjaro is put at 19,715 feet ; Mount Kenya 
at 17,200 feet. In Mexico Popokatapetl is given as 17,720 
•feet ; in North America, Mount McKinley is put as 
20,464 feet Mount Elbruz in the Caucasus is 18,517 feet. 
In Europe Mount Blanc is 15,780 feet and Monte Rosa is 
15,217 feet. In New Zealand Mount Cook is 12,349 feet 
and in the British Isles Ben Nevis is 4,406 and Snowdon 
3,560 feet. 

« It must be remembered that the imposing appearance 
of a peak depends upon the distance from the observer and 
on the amount of its slope exposed, to view. No peak in 
Asia in this respect equals the glorious Nahga Parbat as 
seen from the right bank of the Indus, where no less than 

23.000 feet of slope is exposed to view. In the Nepal 
Himalaya from Sandakphu we can see 12^000 feet of the 
slope of Everest, 9,000 feet of the slope of Makalu and 

16.000 feet of Kinchin junga. 

From Sandakphu, only 35 miles from Darjeeling, we 
therefore see the first, the third and the fourth highest 
mountains in the world and more than a dozen peaks 
higher than any others in the world. 

These grand summits may be “ useless,” as Gaultier • 
said they “ only have their beauty.” We may quote 
Gaultier 

Les Grand Sommets, 

“ Ih ne rapportent rien, et ne sont pas utiles. 

“ Ils n’ont que leur beaute, Je le sais c’est bien peu^ 

" ]^ais moi je les prefere aux champs gras et ferUles 
“ Q^i so^t sidoin du Cielfgu'on y vqit Jamais Dieu. ” 
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Other lesser mountains which we meet with in ' 
our tours are Mainon^ 10,637 feet, and Tendong, 8,676 
feet, both conspicuous features in the landscape arqund 
Darjeeling — both of these are on the north*south ridge 
which runs through Central Sikhim separating the 
valley of the Great Rungeet river from that of the 
Teesta. 

The “ perpetual ” snowline in Sikhim is put at 16,000 
feet, but some glaciers descend about 1,000 feet lower and 
formerly must have descended much lower still, as for 
example Lachung (altitude 8,790 feet) stands at the foot of 
an immense terminal moraine. 

The valleys of Sikhim are of two kinds, a few glacial 
valleys like Lachung and Lachen which are “open and 

shaped.” After the retreat of the glaciers the streams 
which took their place, under an annual rainfall of from 
120 to 160 inches, cut many valleys down deeply inyto 
“V-shaped” gorges, and the striking distinction between 
glacial and river valleys was effaced. 

LAKES. 

In this part of the Himalayas lakes are but few, we 
meet with only two or three in the tours here to be 
described. 

One, the Bidentzo (the “Biddenmere” of Colraan 
Macaulay’s Lay of Lachen), 12,700 feet, 3 miles north-east 
of Gnatong, 6 miles by road, at the east end of that 
long transverse troughlike swampy valley which runs 
between the foot of the ascent to the Nathu La to that 
of the Jelap La and is described below as the Kapup 
valley. 

The Bidentzo lake is one mile long and about half 
mile broad. It is one of “ the best instances of a glacial 
lake in a valley whence a glacier has recently retired.” 
The other lake is Changu, 12,600 feet, 20 miles north by 
road from Gantok and about 6 miles from the foot of the 

ascent to Nathu Law Another small lake lies just at the 

\ * 

begintiing of the ascent to this pass. 
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FORESTS AND VEGETATION. 

The forests of Sikhim are very extensive, and when 
&e ^orld hds to turn to the Himalayas for timber these 
forests will have to disappear. Hooker has divided the 
Vegetatidn of Sikhim into three zones,— tropical, temperate 
arid alpine. A Botanist has calculated that there must be 
4,000 species of plants in Sikhim ; Hooker himself collected 
2,920 species. 

Orchids are extensively represented by over 350 
species, the most common genus being the Dendrobium, of 
which there are about forty species found. There are 
twenty speojes of bamboos and the elevation of any place 
might be roughly calculated from the thickness of the 
stems of the bamboo. The rhododendrons have been 
called “ the glory of Sikhim;” there are about 30 species, 
varying in size from R. grande, a tree 40 feet high, 
tot the dwarf R. Nivale, only a couple of feet above the 
ground. Among the very numerous herbaceous plants we 
may mention the giant rhubarb (seen for example on the 
ascent to the Nathu La) R. Nobile ; it grows to 3 or 4 feet 
high and they have been pardonably mistaken for soldiers 
in the distance. Firs, pines, junipers are common in many 
places ; also maples, chestnuts, oaks and magnolias. The 
creepers are innumerable and wonderful. 

Butterflies .— insects are extremely common in 
Sikhim ; the Entomologist is referred to the Sikhim Gazetteer 
for a detailed description of them. We meet them in 
great numbers on the sunny cart road from Singtam to 
(^ntok. 

jBirife.— Many travellers have remarked on the strange 
absence of birds in marches through Sikhim, but never- 
theless they are profusely represented by over 500 species. 
(See Colonel Waddell’s descriptions in the Sikhim Gazetteer.) 

Mamma/s.— There are about 80 species, but they are 
■ seldom seen. Snakes too are to be found. Sikhim is a poor 
' country for sport, for though about fourteen species of game 
i^ljlrds htp/e been described they can only be found by ]the 
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patient and persevering sportsman. Pheasants, quails and 
hill partridges do exist ; the woodcock is a cold weather 
visitor. Bears and leopards are rarely seen. Marmots are 
not uncommon amid the bare rocky hills above 10,000 feet, 
as for example, on the ascents to the Nathu and Jelap 
passes. The musk deer remains always at very high 
altitudes and musk is a common article of trade over the 
passes. The Serow, Gurial and the Burhel are only found 
in flocks at very high altitudes. 

HISTORY OF SIKHIM. 

The early history of Sikhim is legendary ahd tradi- 
tional and we need concern ourselves with nothing before 
the appearance of the Government of India on the scene. 

The people arc of various races and castes— Lepchas, 
Bhuteas, Limbus and many castes of Nepalis. 

In olden days Sikhim was largely dependent upon 
Tibet ; till recent years the Raja lived at Chumbi andjiis 
family has largely intermarried with Tibetan women. 
While Chumbi remained thus, a sort of Hanover for 
Sikhim, the Nepali tribes not infrequently made raids into 
the country and into the terai. At the close of the Nepal 
War, in 1817, the Government of India intervened in 
Sikhim affairs with the result that the terai was rekored 
to the Sikhim Raj, and’ by a treaty signed at the once 
important station of Titalya (in the Jalpaiguri district) 
the Government of India obtained the position of Lord 
Paramount in Sikhim. In 1834 certain Lepcha malcon- 
tents who had tied to Nepal, made a raid on th.& terai ; 
British aid was invoked, the Lepcha refugees were sent 
back to Nepal and as a reward the Sikhim Raj made 
over to the Governor-General the district of Darjeeling, 
and from that time dates the origin of Darjeeling as a 
summer r^ort and sanitorium. Fifteen years later the 
Political Superintendent, Dr. A. Campbell, I.M.S., and 
(Sir) Joseph Hooker, travelling with the permission of 
the Raj, were treacherously seized and made captive by 
the Diwan Namguay (called the Pagla . Divoan), This 
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treachery was punished by the annexation of the Urait 
blit the trouble continued and necessitated the despatch of 
an expedition under Colonel Gawler in 1860-61, who was 
accompanied by (Sir) Ashley Eden as Envoy. The troops 
advanced as far as the Teesta, whereupon a treaty was 
arranged at Tumlong in March 1861, which still regulates 
the relations, of Sikhim with the Government of India. 
The Raja had to agree to live in Sikhim, free admission 
for travellers was given, and slavery was abolished. 

In 1873-4 (Sir) John Ware Edgar visited Sikhim to 
better establish trade relations. In 1875 the late Raja died 
and the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling proclaimed 
the present Maharaja to be Raja of Sikhim in spite of an 
intrigue on the part of the pro-Tibet party to appoint a 
half-brother. Seven years later the question of trade rela- 
tions with Tibet came to the front again ; and Mr. Colman 
Macaulay of the Civil Service * met the Tibetan Officials 
at Giagong in North Sikhim. With the consent of China 
a mixed scientific and political mission was proposed and 
even organized, but was not proceeded with, largely to 
allay Chinese susceptibilities, aroused over the recent 
annexation of Upper Burma. 

This forbearance on the paj't of the Government of 
India was, as usual, misinterpreted the Monks assumed we 
were afraid of them ; a Tibetan army actually invaded 
Sikhim, built a fort on the top of Mount Lingtu (12,617 
feet) and occupied the village of Jeyluk, on the slope 
below, a dozen miles and more inside the Sikhim frontier. 
Then came the discovery of a secret treaty, that of 
Galing. Tibet became more aggressive and an expedi- 
tion had to be undertaken. Sir B. Bromhead drove 
the Tibetans out of Jeyluk and the fort on Lingtu and 
■ Gnatong was occupied and more or less fortified. Never- 
thfless the Tibetans returned and actually attacked the 
fort at Gnatong on 22nd May 1888. They were repulsed 

/ - - - - , I 

* The t6ory is toW in Colman Maeaulay’a Lay «/ Laekeu, from which we have 
jiaoud ahove. 
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and the British force remained at Gnatong. In September 
of the same year (1888) the Tibetans entered Sikhim 
again, advanced as far as the Taku La, just above 
Gnatong, and here (it is said in one night) they built 
a wall two miles long on the top of the pass. General 
Graham with the Derbyshire regiment, the 32nd Pioneers 
and a new Goorkha battalion soon drove them off this 
pass, pursued them and bivouacked that night on the 
Jelap La. 

In 1890 the Anglo-Chinese Convention acknowledged 
the paramount rights of the Government of India over 
Sikhim and our relations have been generally . satisfactory 
ever since. 

The present Maharaja was born in 1861, proclaimed 
Raja in 1875. His son and heir, the present Maharaja 
Kumar, G.I.E., has been educated at Oxford. He is an 
enterprising and accomplished youth and already has dope 
much good to the State by the attention he pays to 
forestry and agriculture, the departments of State which 
have been assigned to him. 

We trust these introductory remarks will not be con- 
sidered tedious or irrelevant ; they are necessary for 
understanding the various places of interest met with in 
touring through this delightful country. 

We do not propose to describe prolonged or difficult 
journeys. Our appeal is rather to the “ short-leave ” man 
and the journeys here to be described need not take longer 
than a fortnight. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY. 

At the present day Sikhim is very liberally provided 
with travellers’ bungalows, most of them good and com- 
fortable. In a list published by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Darjeeling, for the information of travellers, no less 
than 44 bungalows are mentioned. . The roads and paths 
for a State with but limited resources are good and it must 
be said that the Sikhim Raj has well done its duty as 
regt^ds roads and buildings. 
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The bungalows are sufficiently furnished ; firewood 
is plenty. The traveller need bring nothing beyond his 
bedding, his clothes and his food. 

f * J • 

In the Sikhim valleys rice, fowls and eggs may be 
obtainable, but we recommend the traveller to bring such re- 
quirements with him from Darjeeling. At Gantok mutton, 
fowls, bread, eggs and a few “ oilman’s stores ” can be 
got. Mule transport would be excellent, but is little used. 
Most travellers trust to coolies. We recommend parties 
of not more thafi four persons ; and for a 10 or 14-day 
trip of ft)ur persons six coolies per person ought to suffice ; 
two for bedding and clothing, one personal cooly to carry 
eamera, field glasses and thermos and three per head 
for the kitchen. Loads should not be too heavy, the 
coolies have to carry their own clothes, cooking pots and 
food and several of the marches are long and hot. Hill 
k^itmagars (Re. 1-8 each per diem), a cook (Re. 1-8 per 
diem) and a sweeper (Re. 1 per diem) are also needed. 
A hill pony is a necessity (Rs. 3 or 4 per diem). We do 
not recommend any but the young and very energetic to 
walk all the way. To ride up hill and walk down will be 
found a useful division of labour between man and beast. 
For h party of four persons, for a 10 to. 14-day trip, the 
cost should not exceed Rs. 14 per day, or, say, under £1 per 
day for each person. 

As regards clothing it must be remembered that on 
most tours extremes of temperature may be met and on the 
same day’s march the traveller will find himself cold on the 
top of a hill and an hour later hot and steamy at the bottom 
of a river valley. It is an excellent plan to march “in 
shirt sleeves ” with a warm coat strapped on to the saddle 
to don at the higher elevations. Before leaving Darjeeling 
the traveller must book his bungalows at the office of the 
Deputy Commissioner and get passes for each (Re. 1 
per person per bungalow). Two frontier passes (Re. 1 
. each for each party) are needed for entering and leaving 
Sikhim*, 
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We may now proceed to give a detailed description of 
the trips or journeys which we have mentioned above. 
We shall first describe a short week-end journey. 

I. A WEEK-END TRIP TO NAMCHI MONASTERY. 

Namchi monastery can be seen on the slopes of Mount 
Tendong from the Mall at Darjeeling. The distance is 
17 miles, so it is but one day’s journey. The road leads 
down from th6 Ghowrasta, past the regimental lines at 
Lebong. It then descends rapidly and is rough in places. 
We pass the Bannockburn and Ging Tea Estates and 
soon find ourselves near the Badamtam Tea Estate and 
close by the D^k Bungalow (altitude 2,500 feet, 2 rooms 
and 3 beds). From the bungalow the road zigzags rapidly 
down to the river, 1,500 feet below. It becomes more 
and more steep till the Great Rungect and the fine sus- 
pension bridge to Manjitar Bazar is reached. Close by 
a stream meets the Rungeet, this comes down the Rungmo 
valley, between Darjeeling and the Senchal a'idge. The 
view of the Rungeet valley is very fine. A road runs 
down from Manjitar to the Teesta Bridge to be men- 
tioned below. 

Passing through the bazar the road to Namchi rises 

» 

rapidly, the way is hot and the road rough and stony. We 
pass in due course two villages, Kitam and Mikk (the latter 
3,700 feet altitude). We are now out of the heat, the path 
runs on steadily upward along a spur till we reach 
Namchi village, 5,200 feet. The bungalow is met with just 
before the village, it is pretty and comfortable (3 rooms 
and 4 beds). 

At Namchi resides a Kazi, a sort of Magistrate 
Collector. The monastery is reached by a walk of 20 
minutes up the hill above the village. It is not a great or 
important monastery ; it is built and furnished like other 
Sikhim monasteries and is well worth a visit. Mount 
Tendong (8,675 feet) on the side of which this gumpa 
or monastery is built* is sometimes called the local .Mount 
Ararat, partly owing to its likeness to .the traditional 
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engravings of Mount Ararat and also from an actual deluge 
legend. We can well understand how a big landslip could 
easily block either the Teesta or the Rungeet and cause 
widespread flooding. In such a case a high uplifted hill 
like Tendong would be a natural place of refuge. 

The return to Darjeeling may be made by the same 
way or the traveller may follow the Rungeet to the Teesta* 
bridge, or go over Mount Tendong to Temi and down 
the Teesta to the big bridge and thus back to Darjeeling 
via Pashoke.* 

• II. THE JOURNEY TO GANTOK. 

There are two main routes to the Capital from 
Darjeeling— (1) via Namchi and Temi, (2) via Pashoke- 
Teesta Bridge, Rungpo, etc. 

The Namchi-Temi route is the shorter, viz., Namchi 
17 miles ; Temi 10 miles ; Shamdong (Middle Gamp) via 
Si^gtam, 12^ ; and to Gantok 12 more by cart road, i.e., 
51)4 ; or bytthe Gantok “ short-cuts,” say, 48 miles. 

The Pashoke-Teesta valley route is longer but has 
the advantage of a good cart road for much of the way. 
It is Pashoke 17 miles ; to Rungpo via Teesta Bridge 17)4 
miles ; to Shamdong via Singtam 12 ; to Gantok 12 ; or 
by shortcuts 9 miles. Total 58)4 miles or, say, 55 miles 
by shortcuts. Other routes may be taken, viz,, by Badam- 
tam 7)4 miles ; Melli 11 miles ; Rungpo 12 miles; Shamdong 
12 and Gantok 12 or 9, i.e., 54)4 miles or 51 by shortcuts. 
A still other alternative is to go to Temi via Namchi, as 
indicated above, then Song 11 miles ; Gantok 14 miles ; 
or a total of 52 miles. 

II«. THE NAMCHI-TEMI ROUTE TO GANTOK. 

We may first describe the Namchi-Temi route which 
can be done in three marches. 

We have already described the journey to Namchi ; 
from there we ascend to the left up over the left or 

^ (1) Darjeeiing to Namoht 17 miles and back same way. (2) Darjeeling to 
it^amehi, then to Tern! 10 miles ; to Rungpo 11 miles ; to Pashoke via Teesta Bridge 
14 miles ; ashol^e to Darjeeling 17 miles. 
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western shoulder of Mount Tendong. As we go we may 
see the river gleaming silverlike in the deep valley and 
we can see the Kinchenjunga range to the north. Ab9ut 
an hour and a half out from the start, we reach the top 
of the shoulder at a ckorten, the path then winds down 
and down, till, at miles from Namchi, we came to the 
Damthong crossroads. This place consists of a few huts 
and signposts, indicating that Damthong crossways is 7 ^ 
miles from Namchi ; 7^ from Kewsing, and 2^ miles 
down hill to Temi. 

From Damthong after a slight rise the road* winds 
down and down on the northern flank of Tendong and 
along this road we may get glimpses of the Kinchenjunga 
snows and due north the minor peaks of the Chola range. 
About 45 minutes walk from the crossroads we pass a big 
landslip— a village is passed 15 minutes later, from which a 
splendid view of the Teesta coming down from the north is 
obtained and a few minutes before we reach th^ bungalow 
we pass the luxurious and pretty house of a Scots 
Missionary. 

The Temi Bungalow (ahitude 5,000 feet, 3 rooms 
4 beds) is well situated and commands a fine view of the 
Teesta Valley. Due north we see clearly the little known 
peak called Lama Amden (03 of the Survey). This 
tongue<like peak, 19,210 feet, with a mass of snowy hills 
swathed around its base is particularly well seen from here. 

Further East we can see the flat top of Kinchenjau. 
To the North-West is the Kinchenjunga group, and one’s 
attention is at once called to a huge smooth snowy gap 
behind Kabru. 

Leaving Temi we descend by a winding road towards 
the river Teesta (a shortcut is not to be recommended). 
In 50 minutes from the bungalow we meet milepost 26 and 
in one hour and a half we reach a small bridge over a 
picturesque and deep stony gorge. Thence we proceed by 
a shady path, up and 'down through bamboos, within sight 
and hearing of the Teesta, till at the 20tb milepost we 
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come to the fine suspension bridge (not to be confused with 
the Great Teesta Bridge, 20 miles lower down). 

. • ■^®*'oss this bridge, about 170 feet long, we meet two 
roads, one up the hill to Gantok via Song (see above), the 
other, down the river valley, goes via Singtam and the 
Cart Road to Gantok. 

We shall follow the road to Singtam. It runs along 
the river for about half an hour, then we turn a corner on 
the left and reach the important bazar village of Singtam. 

The teashops prove attractive to the coolies, but we 
hasten^ them on along the Cart Road. This Cart Road 
comes^ up from Siliguri in the plains to Gantok. It runs 
alongside of the rocky Roru river, the gradient is easy, but 
there is little shade from the ^ot sun. Five and a half 
miles up from Singtam we come to the Shamdong 
bungalow, perched high up on a spur ; the 12th milestone is 
jyst on the road below. This halting place is also called 
“ Middle Gamp,” and by the coolies battis lumbar '' (32), 
from the celebrated Pioneer regiment which built the road 
in 1888-1891. 

Soon after leaving Shamdong we pass at a bend on 
the road the Pioneer’s Tomb (dated 1891.) The road rises 
steadily but it is still hot. Jiist before •we reach the 9th 
milepost a notice indicates the first “shortcut,” down 
across a valley and the river. The coolies go this way, but 
most persons prefer to go on to the bridge, near the 8th 
milepost, from which the real Gantok “ shortcuts ” begin. 

Crossing this bridge we follow the Cart Road for a few 
hundred yards, then we see a notice and a shortcut, up 
this we ride, it is not bad going, and in half an hour we 
see on a tree “4”; twenty minutes later, on the Cart 
Road, we meet another “4” milepost. The first “ 4 ” post 
refers to the shortcuts. We soon meet another and riding 
up it we can see Gantok, we then turn a corner and reach 
the Cart Road again. Before the town commences we firtd 
another shortcut, up to the bazar, the Dak Bungalow, the 
local Jiiospital ,and the Post Office, all of which are close 
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together. The use of these excellent shortcuts saves over 
3 miles on the journey. The upper shortcuts are really 
part of the road from Gantok to Pakyong (10 miles (rom 
Gantok.) 

On our return from Gantok we may go back by the 
way just described or go via Teesta Bridge to Darjeeling 
(Gantok-Pakyong 10 miles, Rungpo 10 miles, Teesta 
Bridge 14 miles, Pashoke 3 miles and Darjeeling 17 more) 
or we may return by the Cart Road as far as Singtam and 
from thence to Rungpo, etc. 

l\b. DARJEELING TO GANTOK via PASHOKET AND 
TEESTA BRIDGE (55 OR 58 « MILE&) 

Counting the ride over Jalapahar to Jor Bungalow 
as 3 miles we have 14 miles more to Pashoke. From Jor 
Bungalow bazar the road turns off from the railway and 
runs below Senchal, past the big landslip of 1889, past 
the path leading to the picnic bungalow of Rungarotjn 
(5,700 feet, 4 rooms, but no beds.) Then comes “ Three- 
mile-busti ” (seen from Darjeeling) ; here the road crosses 
to the other side of the Senchal ridge, with fine views of 
the valleys towards the east. At what once was “ Six- 
mile-busti ” we pass a quaint water reservoir and see the 
road leading down to the new Goorkha cantonment called 
Takda (not, it appears, a’ very successful site for a canton- 
ment.) 

The fine Cart Road ends at the 6th milepost but the 
road beyond is still good and it runs mainly down through 
fine forest till after a steep descent it reaches Lopchu 
Bungalow (5,300 feet, 2 rooms and A beds). This bungalow 
is but seldom used, but the view^rom it is unique. On 
a clear day looking straight forward to the north we see, 
without moving the eyes, the bed of the Rungeet river 
(altitude 1,000 feet) and the top of Kinchenjunga (28,146 
feet or a vertical mass of the earth’s surface of over 
27,000 feet.) 

From the bungalow and the small village close by the 
road descends rapidly, passing the Lopchu Tea Estate, till 
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an hour later we pass a group of tombs (the Sadhu’s 
Tomb), then round a corner and down some zigzags 
through fields of millet, till we reach the factory of the 
Eashoke Tea Estate. From here the road goes down 
steeply through tea gardens till Pashoke bungalow is 
reached (altitude 2,600 feet, 4 rooms and 6 beds). 

On the morrow it behoves the traveller to start early. 
There is a steep walk down to the Teesta Bridge (alti- 
tude 700 feet), passing, in about 20 minutes from the start, 
a wooden summer-house from near which can well be seen 
the “ Meeting of the Waters ” of the Teesta and Great 
Rungeet rivers (to be described below). It is a good 
hour’s walk from Pashoke to the small bridge (near many 
signposts) at the foot of the descent. From this small 
bridge, passing through the Teesta bazar, we reach the 
great bridge over the Teesta in about 15 minutes (altitude 
700 feet only.) 

THE TEESTA BRIDGE. 

C 

Before going further we should say a few words about 
this important place. It is a sort of Charing Cross and 
will soon be the hill terminus of the coming Teesta Valley 
Railway. 

The railway is coming up the Cart Road from Siliguri 
(on- the Eastern Bengal State Railway) 32 miles oIF. 
From the Teesta Bridge a road runs up the hill to Kalim- 
pong (7 miles by good shortcuts, 10 miles by Cart Road). 
Another road goes up the Rungeet valley to Manjitar 
and Badamtam, another we have just walked along from 
Pashoke, and we now proceed to describe the Cart Road 
from Teesta to Gantok. The views of the Teesta up 
and down from the bridge are magnificent. 

Crossing the bridge we keep to the road up the river 
valley. Less than two miles from the bridge we come 
to the celebrated “ Meeting of the Waters ” of the 
Teesta and the Great Rungeet, its greatest affluent. The 
water of the Teesta is some degrees colder than that of 
the Rungeet, hut a still more noticeable distinction is in 
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their colour. In clear weather the water of the Teesta 
is seagreen and muddy, while that of the Rungeet is dark 
green and very clear. The line of junction of the waters 
is very clearly seen across the rivers and the two differ- 
ently coloured rivers flow side by side unmixed for several , 
hundred yards. 

About 3 miles from the bridge we come to a little 
village called Melli, with a neat bungalow just above the 
road (altitude 800 feet, 4 small rooms and 4 beds). From 
Melli the road still follows the river, now close to, now 
high up above the waters. From the 8th to 10th mile ^ 
(from the bridge) we arc in sight of a gigantic landslip on 
the opposite side of the river with a large boulder-strewn 
talus of much interest geologically. On we go, getting 
splendid views of berfds and gorges of the river, till 
14 miles from the bridge we meet an anaemic policeman, 
hand over our Frontier passes, cross a bridge over the 
Rungpo river and enter the territory of the Maharaja of 
Sikhim. 

Rungpo is a big village and good Ashing is said to be 
obtainable in both the Rungpo and the Teesta rivers which 
here unite. The bungalow is well situated, high above the 
bazar, and overlooking the gorge of the Rungpo river 
(altitude 1,200 feet, 6 ‘rooms and 4 beds). It is hot here 
and mosquitoes are complained of. Just behind the bunga- 
low is the road to Pakyong (10 miles from Gantok), an 
alternative route, more hilly but avoiding the hot Cart 
Road via Singtam. 

Soon after leaving Rungpo on our way up the Cart 
Road to Singtam and Gantok, we pass a disused copper 
mine and near by a tall masonry chimney marks what was 
till recently a copper smelting place. 

As elsewhere in Sikhim the Rungpo Copper Mines* 
are in the face of a steep cliff or landslip. A geologist 
has well described the Sikhim mines as “ greatly resem- 
bling magnified rabbit holes, meandering passages excava- 
ted with little or no system, the shafts , driven vertically 
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in from the face of a cliff/* Further^ on we pass a new 
bridge and at the 20th milepost we see a neat Dak Bungalow 
and in 15 minutes more we turn a corner to the right, pass 
alotig the bridge over the Roru and enter the Singtam 
bazar. 

From Singtam to Gantok the road has been already 
described. If the traveller has little time to spare the 
journey from Darjeeling to Gantok should be done in 
3 days’ marches, Pashoke, Rungpo and Gantok. If time is 
no object it is well to spend a night at Shamdong. 

Gantok, the present capital of Sikhim, is admirably 
situated on a high ridge at an elevation of about 5,800 feet. 
The Dak Bungalow is not worthy of the Capital (5 rooms 
and 4 beds). The Post Office and the Dispensary are near 
by. The bazar shops are on a long ridge and some Euro- 
pean stores are obtainable. The town also contains the 
Maharaja’s Palace, the beautiful residence of the Political 
Officer in Sikhim, lines and quarters for officers and men 
of a double ’ company of Indian Infantry, a Jail, and a 
Telegraph Station, run by European military signallers. 

The Gantok view of the snows has been well des- 
cribed by Freshfield {Round' Kanchenjunga, page 69): — 
“A superb view. Nearest on the left rose Narsing, a 
rocky crest of only 19,150 feet, which yet owing to its 
comparative proximity makes a fine show. The massive 
cupola of Pandim, supported by grey granite cliffs, next 
detained our eyes. In the gap between it and Kinchenjunga 
a long curve of pure snow rising gently at either end was 
identified as the topmost ridge of the twin crested Kabru. 
In the centre the soaring lines of Kinchenjunga sprang 
up high above its attendant summits. On its southern 
precipice the horseshoe band of rock, conspicuous in all 
photographs from Darjeeling, was distinguishable. The 
two peaks are connected by a rock ridge with a deep 

notch in it Siimvovonchin (Simvoo) 22,300 feet 

came next, a tame mountain composed of three snowy 
eminence offering a tempting prey to the explorer. 
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East of it spreads a broad n6v6 sending down an icefall 
to join a trunk glacier in the Passandam glen, a branch 
of the Talung valley. . . . The saddle at the head of this 

n6v6 leads to the Zemu glacier out of the n6v6 

just mentioned springs a tremendous cliff capped by 
rock needles and columns, the buttresses of Siniolchum. 
The peak itself (22,570 feet) tilts against the sky, lifting as 
it were its silver spearhead to catch the first gleam of early 
dawn. Round about its base great granite crags are thrown 
up against spotless snowfields, as the Chamonix « Aigulles 
are against Mont Blanc in the view from the Col de 
Balme. Siniolchum is, and is likely to remain,*‘the Jungfrau 
or virgin of the Sikhim Highlands. . . The traveller who 
has gazed up at its crest from the east or north will not 
readily forget the lovely apparition, and its almost incre- 
dibly perfect grace of form .... At Gantok a long 
waving crest of forest a few miles ofl:' arrests the eyes stnd 
forms the base from which the great snow peaks sprung 
. . . The peaks stand in a line, each separate and showing 
itself to the fullest advantage, but they do not compose 
a group.” 

(To be continued.') 

LIEUT.-GOL. W. J. BUCHANAN, C.I.E., LM.S. 



SPECIFIC INFECTIVE DISEASE. 

BY J. M. MACPHAIL, M.D. 

TT was in the year 1866 that Pasteur published the 

first of his principal scientific works, Etudes sur le vin, 
in which he made known to the world his great discovery 
that fermentation and putrefaction were due to the action 
of minute living organisms which are described collectively 
as germs. If. was an epoch-making discovery, for one of 
its almost immediate results was to enable Lister, working 
as a surgeon in the wards of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
to introduce the antiseptic treatment of wounds through 
the further discovery that the germs that caused wounds to 
suppurate could be killed by certain chemicals like carbolic 
acid or by heat. This, combined with the introduction of 
chloroform in Britain and of ether in America for produc- 
ing anaesthesia, led to a development of surgery that can 
be described without exaggeration as revolutionary, with 
result^ in the ^jrelief ^of suffering and the saving of life 
that are far beyond our powers of computation. The 
object of this paper, however, is to give some account of 
the effect of the same discovery in the domain of medicine, 
where the results hay^ been equally remarkable and 
beneficent. 

It has been chiefly in the region of specific infectious 
disease that progress has been made in modern medicine, 
and nowhere Have the achievements been more notable 
than in connection with tropical diseases. The subject is 
a large one, and it can only be reviewed in outline here, 
with special reference to the diseases that are prevalent 
in India. ' 

By a specific disease we mean a disease that ** breeds 
Ime,*’ always produced by the same agent and running a 
j^^ly defined eourse. By an infectious disease we mean 
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one that is produced by the invasion of some disease- 
causing agent into the human body and which may be 
conveyed from one person to another, either directly by 
contact or the transfer of the living agent, or indirectly 
through the medium of some other living creature. In 
some cases the living agent that produces the disease has 
still to be discovered, although there may be practically no 
doubt of its existence, and it has also to be borne in mind 
that diseases vary greatly in the degree to which they are 
infectious. In some cases the seed is so active that it can 
take root in almost any soil ; in other cases it seems to need 
a soil specially prepared for it if it is to live ^nd flourish. 
But these and many other points will emerge in the 
course of the more detailed description. The classification 
adopted is mainly that which is used by Sir William 
Osier in the most recent edition of his standard work on 
Medicine. 

The most numerous class of Specific Infective Diseases 
arc those which are due to Bacteria, or bacilli. Tubercu- 
losis is not the most typical member of this group, for it is 
not infectious to the same degree as many of the others ; but 
it is in some respects the most important, for it and malaria 
arc the most destructive agencies with which the human 
race is afflicted. Fortunately, they are both now in the 
category of preventable diseases. The bacillus tuberculosis 
was discovered in 1882 by Koch, the great German 
investigator, whose name will always be associated with 
that of the great Frenchman Pasteur and with that of 
the great Englishman Lister, in the history of Medicine. 
Tuberculosis was recognized by Hippocrates ; John Bunyan 
describes it as the “ Captain of the Men of Death,” and 
no disease is more widely spread, either geographically 
throughout the world or zoologically in the animal king- 
dom. A very important fact is its prevalence among 
bovines, from whom most of our milk supply and a con- 
siderable quantity of food are derived. There has been a 
controversy as to whether human and bovine tuberculosis 
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arjB idend<:iil or - not. On o^e occasion Koch himself ex- 
pressed the opinion that they were not and that the danger 
oC l^uman beings becoming infected from the mijk or flesh 
of tubercular cows was not serious ; but he subsequently 
modified this statement, and the consensus of opinion is 
that it is not safe to exclude these as possible sources of 
infection. Milk especially seems to be a common medium 
by which the disease is spread, especially among children, 
infection through the intestines being one of the gravest 
risks among them, as infection through the lungs from 
air-borne bacilli is the common danger to adults. No age 
is spared, bqt tuberculosis is chiefly a disease of early life, 
the period of maximum incidence being from the age of 18 
to 35. It is a house disease, nq factor being of greater 
moment than the number of cubic feet of pure air that each 
individual is free to inhale. While no race is immune there 
ai^ curious difierences as regards susceptibility. The Jews, 
for example# are, and always have been, remarkably free ; 
their rules about butcher meat have been supposed to 
account for this, but the explanation is not accepted as 
adequate by some authorities. On the other hand, the 
Irish, both in their own country, where poverty might 
account for it, and in America, where it would not, very 
readily fall victims. The contagiousness of tubercular 
disease was formerly a matter about which some doubt 
existed, but this has been dissipated by the discovery of 
the bacillus and by experiments with it. In former days a 
great deal of importance was attached to susceptibility, to 
an inherited liability to contract the disease. It is still im- 
possible to deny that there may be a greater predisposition 
in some people than ih others, but it is almost certain that 
the disease itself is never congenital and^that a great deal 
more depends upon infection than was formerly realized. 
Two very satisfactory facts have also been clearly estab- 
lished. One is that the disease is preventable by very 
simple means that are at the command of every one, and 
as a matter of fact the disease, generally, shows a decline 
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of nearly SO per cent, iri the last forty years. The other 
is th^t it is curable. The results of post-mortem examina- 
tions in the British hospitals show that 90 per cent, of the 
urban population have suffered from tuberculosis in some 
form or another at some period of their lives and that the 
great majority have been cured, many of them never having 
known that they were infected. There are certain 
climates, high and dry, where the risk of infection is 
least and the prospect of cure greatest, but it has become 
abundantly evident that the disease can be prevented and 
in its early stage cured by living an open-air life anywhere 
on the face of the earth. There has been a gjreat increase 
of tuberculosis in India, especially in the cities, and 
there is good reason to believe that this is due in large 
measure to the fact that many people, formerly accus- 
tomed to an open-air life, have been taking to indoor 
occupations. 

The “Comma” bacillus of cholera was also discovered 
by Koch in 1884. This disease was in former days known 
as Asiatic cholera, and was confined to the East, but early 
in the nineteenth century it invaded Europe and America. 
Regarding its infectiveness there has never been any doubt ; 
it has always followed lines of human travel, and haS been 
above any other disease 'associated with pilgrimages. East 
and West, it is manifestly a disease that is conveyed by 
drinking-water. The epidemic in Hamburg in 1892, when 
18,000 persons were attacked, of whom 7,500 died, was 
attributed to the fact that the population drank unfiltered 
water from the Elbe. The neighbouring city of Altona, 
which also took its drinking water from the same river but 
had an efficient filtering apparatus, had during the same 
period only 516 cases. The fact that no case has been 
known to occur in England or in the United States since 
1873 is proof that the disease can be controlled. 

Plague is one of the historic scourges of humanity, 
ranking with war and famine as a means of wholesale 
devastation. Twenty-five years ago it vyas spoken of as 
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one of the evils of antiquity, or at least of medieval 
times. De Foe made us familiar with its ravages in 
London, but still more terrible were the epidemics of the 
fourteenth century, when it was known as “ black death,” 
and destroyed about a fourth of the entire population 
of Europe. Its reappearance in Hong Kong in 1894 was 
a rude shock to the belief that it had become extinct, 
except for a few odd cases in the Kangra Valley in India 
and in some parts of China, and with the history of its 
spread to India and elsewhere since that date we are only 
too familiar. Between 1906, when it appeared in Bombay, 
and the end of 1911, at least seven and a half million 
people died of plague in India. The Bacillus pestis was 
discovered by a Japanese doctor, Kitasato by name. It 
is really a rat disease, and were it not for the fact that 
the rat flea, pulex cheops rarely bites man, it is probable 
that long ere this plague would have turned the world 
into a wilderness. 

Typhoid or enteric fever is another disease upon which 
bacteriology has shed much light. In fact it was not till 
1842 that it was recognized as a distinct disease, and not till 
the researches of Eberth, Koch and Gaffky established the 
existence of the Bacillus typhosus had we any idea that it was 
so widely prevalent as it is now known to be. It is every- 
where associated with defective hygienic arrangements, 
and has been described as an “index to the sanitary in- 
telligence of the community.” Imperfect sewerage and 
contaminated water-supply are the main factors, aggravated 
by filth, overcrowding and bad ventilation. In war it kills 
more than powder and shot ; in our own war in South Africa 
there were 57,684 cases of enteric fever, with 8,225 deaths, 
while the number of men who died of wounds was 7,582. 
On the other hand it is said that in the war between 
Russia and Japan the mortality from typhoid and dysentery 
was exceptionally low, thanks to the forethought and 
efficiency of the medical authorities. It is in the United 
States, among .civilized nations, that typhoid fever is 
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exceedingly prevalent, with about half-a-million cases every 
year, causing a mortality of from 35,000 to 40,000. Flies 
are said to be common carriers of the disease, and vigo^ojus 
measures have recently been taken to exterminate them. 
In India, the disease was formerly supposed to be rare, 
except among Europeans, but it is now known to be com- 
mon. Rogers estimates that 80 per cent, of the continued 
fevers in India that last three weeks are typhoid. Prob- 
ably the highest temperatures on record have been in 
cases of this disease. Osier mentions 109’5 as the highest 
he has known, but in the Proceedings of the Calcutta 
Medical Congress of 1894 there is an account of a case in 
a European in Naini Tal where it reached to more than 
115 degrees. The patient recovered. 

Tetanus is another very fatal disease in India. The 
deplorable accident \vhich occurred at Mulkowal in the 
Punjab in 1902 when, in the course of anti-plague inocula- 
tion work, nineteen persons died owing to the co/itamination 
of the cultures, is a mournful illustration of the virulence 
of the Bacillus tetani, discovered by Nicolaier. This 
organism has for its usual habitat the earth, putrefying 
fluids and manure. It is probably the most virulent poison 
known. Semple gives an illustration in the fact that two 
steel pen-nibs, dipped in a tetanus culture in 1891, were 
used for producing a growth of active bacilli, one in 1902 
and the other in 1909. In ordinary practice the disease is 
most frequently found in wounds that have been contami- 
nated, and in America explosions of gunpowder on the 
occasion of the Fourth of July celebrations furnish a large 
number of cases. 

Malta Fever is a disease which has only recently been 
differentiated, entirely as the result of bacteriological 
methods of j^esearch. The British Army Surgeons at 
Gibraltar and Malta had for many years been familiar with 
a fever that seemed to possess features of its own, including 
what they called an “.undulatory ” temperature of a very 
persistent kind, and in 1886 Bruce isolated Xhe Micrococcus 
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fttelitensis from the spleen and blood. It was soon found 
that the goat was very liable to this disease, the Micro- 
coccus being found in from 10 to 15 per cent, of the 
samples of goats’ milk that were examined at Malta. The 
use of goats’ milk in the garrison and fleet was interdicted, 
and the fever at once began to decline until 1907 when it 
disappeared. It has been found, however, to be by no 
means unknown in India, China, Africa and Manila. 

Leprosy is one of the historic diseases. There is 
evidence that it existed in Egypt 3,000 or 4,000 years before 
the Christian era. The writers of the Old Testament were 
' familiar with it, and so were the Greek and Roman physi- 
cians. It was common in medieval Europe and in India, 
where there are said to be 100,000 lepers to-day ; it has 
evidently been known from very ancient times. It was in 
1871 that Hansen, of Bergen, discovered the Bacillus leproe. 
If has many points of resemblance to the tubercle bacillus, 
and there ^have been similar uncertainties about some 
features of the diseases. There has been a longstanding 
controversy as to whether leprosy is hereditary or only 
contagious. The tendency of expert opinion at present is 
that it is not inherited, and this is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of those in charge of leper asylums that if children 
are separated from leprous parents at a very early age 
they can be kept free from the disease. In the case of a 
chronic disease it is difficult to be absolutely sure that it is 
not present at birth, but there is no case on record of a 
newly-born child showing distinct signs of leprosy. It is 
a rare thing for the disease to develop before the age of 
three or four years. On the other hand, the fact that so 
many children who as far as can be judged are not born 
lepers become lepers through living with leprous parents 
supports the view that the disease is infectious. At 
the same time it cannot be maintained that leprosy is 
infectious in a high degree. There have been cases like 
those of Father Damien in the Sandwich Islands and of 
. Father Boblioli in New Orleans, who fell victims to 
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the disease while working among lepers ; but there have 
been many cases of other equally devoted workers who 
have spent fifty years and more in daily intercourse \vith 
lepers without showing any trace of the malady. The 
late Jonathan Hutchinson was convinced that leprosy 
was due to the eating* of fish either through fish when 
stale acting as a carrier of the germs or because this kind 
of diet rendered the system more susceptible. His own 
argument in favour of this theory, that a great many 
inmates of the leper asylums in India were Christians, 
who used fish as food to a larger extent than Hindus, is 
altogether unconvincing, the fact being that nearly all 
these Christian lepers became Christians after they had 
entered the asylums as lepers. 

Dysentery is another disease that must now be added 
to the list of those which are caused by germs. Micro- 
scopic examination has shown that two distinct diseases 
have been included under this term, one due f,o or at least 
associated with a bacillus, the bacillus dysenteriae, which 
was discovered by Shiga, another Japanese doctor, in 
1898 , while the other is associated with a different kind 
of organism known as an amceba. Dysentery shares 
with typhoid fever the reputation of being a camp disease, 
and like it may be regarded as a punishment for the 
neglect of sanitation. It seems very probable that in the 
epidemics that sometimes occur in tropical countries it is 
the bacillary type of dysentery that predominates. 

The remainder of the bacterial diseases include some 
of serious importance, but they are not tropical diseases 
in the same sense as those already mentioned. Pneumonia, 
however, is familiar in every part of the world as one of 
the most fatal of diseases, and specially dangerous to the 
aged. In the. Transvaal mines it comes next to tuberculosis 
as a cause of death. The organism associated with it is 
one of several instances of almost simultaneous discovery 
by independent workers. It is a micrococcus, and as 
it usually occurs in pairs it is termed also a diplococcus 
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— also known, and more generally as the pneumococcus. 
Sternberg first observed it in September, 1880, and published 
a description of it in April, 1881. Pasteur observed it in 
December, 1880, and published the fact in January, 1881, 
and therefore claimed priority. But neither of thfem 
associated this germ with pneumonia. It was not till 
April, 1884, that Fraenkel established the fact that it was 
chiefly in pneumonia that it was found. Its activities are 
not by any means confined to this disease. It may attack 
the eye, producing ulcers of the cornea, or the ear, causing 
suppuralion, and in co-operation with other germs it may 
cause septic -piischief in many other places. The inflamma- 
tory affection of the skin, accompanied by febrile symp- 
toms, which is known as Erysipelas, has been traced to 
the Streptococcus erysipelatis, which seems to become aggres- 
sively active under some atmospheric or telluric condi- 
ti<}ns that are as yet imperfectly understood. Diphtheria 
is anpther qf the diseases that has been rendered much 
less terrible owing to the discovery of its orgin in the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus, which commemorates the two investigators 
whose combined efforts led to its recognition. In some 
bacillary diseases the symptoms are due directly to the 
.multi^lipatiOn of the bacilli in the blood ; .a condition to 
which the name bacteraemia has recently been given. In 
others, the evil is done by the dissemination through the 
Hood of toxins which are produced by the bdcilli, and to 
this phenomenon the term toxaemia is applied. Diphtheria 
is a typical example of toxaemia. It was not until some 
tinie after the discovery of the bacillus by Klebs and 
Loeffler that Roux, Yersin and other workers discovered 
the toxin, while it was left to still another bacteriologist, 
Behring, to provide the antitoxin to which reference has 
yet to be made. Cerebro-spinal Fever, commonly Jcnpwn 
as “spotted fever,” is a yery fatal disease that occure ii^ 
.epi|lemic form. In an outbreak in Gli^ow in 1907 there 
were nearly 1,000 cases with 595 deati». The organism that 
rlives risp to it .was discovered , by "^elGhselbauih in 1877 
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ajpd named the Diplococcus intercdlularis meningitidis. 
Influenza is a disease that assumes not simply epidemic but 
pandemic form, spreading all over the world with great 
rapidity but never in excess of the speed of human travel. 
The last great pandemic began somewhere in the Far East 
in May, 1889. It reached Moscow in September and 
St. Petersburg in October. Travelling westwards by 
Berlin, which was reached in the middle of November, it 
arrived in London by the middle of December, and taking 
one of the first steamers from Liverpool it landed in New 
York by the end of the month. Having overBun the 
American continent it returned to the East. It was 
brought to Bombay by the mail steamer early in 1890, and 
spread at once over India, where it received in the bazars 
the name of “ balati bokhar,” the English fever. The 
ailment has persisted ever since in some part of the world, 
occasionally assuming epidemic form. Pfeift’er isolated 
the Bacillus influenzae in 1892. Similar to it is the Bacillus 
pertussis, the alleged cause of whooping-cough,’ discovered 
by Bordet and Gengou. The Micrococcus gonorrheae was 
first described by Neisser in 1879. Glanders is a disease 
of horses and asses, caused by the Bacills mallei which 
occasionally attacks man, with fatal results. More fatali- 
ties have occurred among workers in the laboratories 
through accidental inoculation with this bacillus than from 
any other germ. Anthrax is another disease of special 
interest to the bacteriologist. It was in connection with it 
that the vast possibilities that were latent in this depart- 
ment of science began to dawn upon the minds of men. 
There is no other disease so widespread among animals, 
and it was to it that Pasteur turned his attention as 
soon as he had grasped the idea suggested in the brewery 
of the germ^origin of disease. In man the disease does 
not occur spontaneously, but only through infection from 
animals. It used .to be called “Wool-sorter’s Disease,” 
from the fact that .workers in wool and hair were 
often affected. Another class exposed to infection are 
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workers in leather, and stablemen and butchers also suffer. 
In these the disease takes the form of a local sore called 
Malignant Pustule, but there is also an internal form of the 
disease in man which is attributed to eating the flesh or 
drinking the milk of diseased animals. It is stated that 
in England 80 per cent, of the cases of Malignant Pustule 
occur among those who handle hides at the docks or in the 
tanneries, and that of these cases half are due to the goods 
imported from China and India. The bacillus is the 
Bacillus anthracis. 

Last among the bacilli are to be mentioned a few 
whose clairp to specificity still remains unsettled. There 
is a group, of which the Bacillus coli communis is the type, 
which may always be found in the human alimentary canal 
and which in ordinary circumstances do no harm, and 
may possibly serve some useful purpose. But in certain 
conditions they apparently become virulent. To them 
some pathologists attribute appendicitis and other internal 
inflammations that cannot be otherwise accounted for. 
Then there are the bacilli that are associated with sup- 
puration, locally, and with the general condition which 
is popularly described as blood poisoning. Among these 
the Streptococcus pyogenes, the Staphylococci, and the Bacillus 
Pyocyaneus are the most common. Next in number to 
the Bacillary Diseases, and equal to them in importance, 
are those which are due to the invasion of an organism 
of a lower type, a protozoon. First in this group comes 
Malaria, which is beyond question the most serious 
disease with which we have to deal in India. Cholera 
may kill its thousands, but malaria kills, its tens of 
thousands. It is more destructive, because more constant 
and more generally distributed, than the plague. There 
is nothing that would do more for the economic progress 
and material prosperity of India than the extermination 
of malaria; and in view of what has been actually 
tuKJomplished elsewhere it cannot be said to be impossible. 
%ong fgo, before the malarial parasite was dreamt of, 
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it was believed that “malaria” was something that was 
ponderable. It was observed, for example, that it was 
worse in rooms on the ground floor than in ro 9 ms 
upstairs. It was supposed to be a “miasma” exhaled 
from swamps— hence its Italian name, malaria, or bad air. 
About a hundred years ago an English doctor in Madras, 
who was no doubt regarded as a crank, used to tell his 
patients that by sleeping within mosquito curtains they 
could protect themselves from malarial fever. 

The honours of bacteriology are divided among the 
nations with a high degree of impartiality, arid it is 
to a Frenchman, Laveran, that we owe the discovery 
of the Plasmodium malariae. (It is a popular error, 
but common among otherwise well-informed writers, 
to speak of the bacillus of malaria.) In 1880, while 
working as an army surgeon at Algiers he detected 
by means of the microscope,— an instrument of inucjb 
lower power than the modern bacteriologist considers 
essential for his work, — pigmented bodies in the blood 
of fever patients which he regarded as parasites, the 
cause of the disease. Two Italians, Marchiafava and 
Gelli, took up the study with much earnestness, and among 
others who recognized without delay the importance of 
the discovery was Vandyke Garter of Bombay. It was 
reserved to British workers, Manson and Ross, to com- 
plete the work of Laveran by establishing the fact that it 
was by means of the mosquito that the parasite found 
access to man. Manson had discovered some years earlier 
that the mosquito was the carrier of another parasite of 
human blood, the filaria, and he, from London, suggested 
to Ross in India the possibility that the same might be the 
means of communication in malaria. It was as the experi- 
ments made by Ross were showing signs of successful issue 
that he wrote the verses, — 

This day relenting God 

Hath placed within my hand 

A wondroUs thing ; and God 

Be praised. At His command, . 
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Seeking His secret deeds, 

With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death- 

I know this little thing 

A myriad men will save- 
O Death, where is thy sting ? 

Thy victory, O Grave ? 

Just one thing remained to make the chain of evidence 
complete, the crucial experiment of actually communicating 
malarial fever to man. Here the Italians again co-operated, 
and special arrangements were made with the postal author- 
ities to allow of mosquitoes, which had been fed on the 
blood of persons suffering from malarial fever, to be sent 
from Italy by the Indian mail to London. There Manson 
caused them to bite his son, who had never been exposed 
to malarial infection before, and as the result he developed 
nx^larial fever. Since then an immense amount of work 
has been 4one in connection with malaria. It is now 
recognized that there are at least three varieties of the 
parasite, Plasmodium vivax, which is found in tertian fever, 
Plasmodium malariae, of quartan fever ; and Plasmodium 
falciparum, the parasite of aestivo-autumnal fever. Of 
course there may be mixed infections. The mosquito also 
has come in for a great deal of attention. At first a simple 
division was made between the culex, that was not a carrier 
of malaria, and the anopheles, that was ; but a large 
number of species of anopheles have now been distinguish- 
ed, and they are implicated in various degrees. In parts 
of India the commonest anopheles is the Neocellia rossi, 
which plays no part in the dissemination of malaria. It is 
a different species, the Neocellia stephensi, which seems to be 
chiefly implicated. The narrowing down of the agency 
of infection to certain easily distinguished species will 
greatly simplify the task of extermination. One general 
mark of distinction is that the culex is a domestic creature, 
found in the neighbourhood of houses and chiefly in cities. 
' The cuiopheles is its country cousin, found in rice fields, in 
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slowly-running streams, along the edges of tanks, and in 
other places of a like kind. 

The Trypanosome is another of the protozoa that has 
been proved to be the source of untold suffering to man. 
Livingstone and other African travellers long ago made the 
world familiar with the ravages of the tsetse fly among 
cattle and horses. In 1895 Bruce discovered that the 
disease due to the bite of the fly was caused by a protozoan 
which was named the Trypanosoma brucei. A curious fact 
about it is that it is normally present in the blood of the big 
game in certain districts, where it does no apparent harm. 
It is when it is injected by blood-sucking flie? into cattle 
and horses that it causes disease. Further investigations 
revealed the existence of other parasites of the same kind 
elsewhere, one of them common in the Philippines, pro- 
ducing the disease among horses known as surra, which is 

found also in India ; another that causes a similar disease in 

» 

South America ; and a third of less virulence found among 
cattle in the Transvaal. In 1901 Dutton found a trypano- 
some in the blood of a West Indian, and another step in 
advance was made in 1903 when Castellani found trypano- 
somes in the cerebro-spinal fluid of five Africans who were 
suffering from the disease known before then as Sleeping 
Sickness. A Commission of the Royal Society then in- 
vestigated the matter and reported their belief that Sleeping 
Sickness was a tsetse fly infection in man, the parasite in 
this case being the Trypanosoma gambiense, conveyed by a 
fly known as Glossina palpalis. A matter that is at present 
being investigated is whether another fly, the Glossina morsi- 
tans, may not also act as a carrier of the parasite. Sleep- 
ing Sickness was at first found chiefly but not exclusively 
in Gambia, Sierra Leone and Liberia, and was occasionally 
exported to^ America along with the slaves. As Africa 
has become opened up to civilization the improved means 
of communication have led to a great expansion of the 
infected area. Tryp.anosomiasis is now prevalent in the 
Congo basin, in Uganda, where it caused the death of 
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100,000 negroes within three years of its introduction, 
and in Rhodesia. It is spreading elsewhere and attacking 
Ei(r9peans as well as negroes. The Glossina palpalis haunts 
the shores of lakes and the banks of rivers and preys on 
crocodiles, antelopes and other big game, whose complete 
destruction is demanded by some experts as the only 
possible means of getting rid of the disease. Kala>azar 
or Black Fever is a disease very prevalent in certain parts 
of India, the name being of Assam origin. Years ago it 
presented features that distinguished it from malaria. It 
has a vety high mortality, at least 80 per cent, of the cases 
proving fat£\l. Leishman in 1900 discovered a new para- 
site and Donovan identified it as the cause of this form of 
fever. It is called Leishmania donpvani.' Two other forms 
of the parasite are Leishmania infantum, which is found 
among children in countries round the Mediterranean ; 
and Leishmania tropica, which produces a localized ulcer 
variously kjtiown as the Aleppo boil, the Delhi sore, 
the Baghdad sore, the Nile sore, and Tropical Sore. 
To this group of diseases associated with this form of 
protozoon the general term Leishmaniasis is now given. 
In the case of Kala-azar there is a theory, that the 

t 

bedbug plays the part that is played by the mosquito in 
malaria. Relapsing fever or Famine fever presents the 
peculiarity that while the disease is found presenting the 
same features in different countries, the parasite differs. It 
is in every case a spirillum or spirochaete. In India it was 
Vandyke Garter, one of the pioneers in tropical bacterio- 
logy, who discovered many years ago the spirillum that has 
been named after him. In Africa another name for the 
fever is Tick fever and the parasite is Spirillum duttoni. 
There is also the spirillum or spirochaete of Obermeier, 
discovered in 1873, the parasite of the European form, 
wd still another, the Spirillum novyi, is found in America. 
Another spirochaete is that of Syphilis, the Treponema 
paUidum, which after a long search was discovered by 
l^haudinn in 1905. Reference has already been made to 
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the fact that there is a form of dysentery which is due to 
an amaeba, which is also a protozoon. It was observed 
for the first time as far back as 1859, but it reqijir.ed 
patient research in Egypt, in America and in India to 
establish clearly its connection with dysentery. The 
disease which is due to the Amoeba or Entamoebia dysentericoe 
is now often designated Amaebiasis to distinguish it from 
the bacillary dysentery. Amaebiasis is to a larger extent a 
tropical disease than the latter; it is very prevalent in India, 
and it is this form of dysentery which is specially liable 
to lead to inflammation and abscess of the livef. It is 
more common among Europeans than among Indians, but 
the difference is probably largely one of diet. 

Another group of diseases is due to non-bacterial 
fungus infections. Mycoses is a general term applied to 
the group. In India most interest attaches to the mycosis 
which is known as Mycetoma or Madura foot, a disease 
which causes swelling and disintegration of the foot. It 
was Vandyke Garter who first studied the pathology of 
Madura foot, which is due to a fungus known as the 
Streptothrix madurce. It is common in some parts of 
India, but a few cases have been recorded in other parts 
of the world. Actinomycosis, a disease due to the ray- 
fungus Streptothrix actinomyces, and widespread among 
cattle and pigs, sometimes attacks man, the probable 
source of infection being the eating of the flesh of 
diseased animals. There are also various fungi of the 
Sporotrichoses group, of the Nocardioses, of the Oidiomy- 
coses and of the Spergilloses, which occasionally attack 
man, which on gaining access to the skin, the lungs or 
other organs, produce symptoms of irritation. 

The fourth and last group of infective agents are 
classed as Metazoa. Among them are the flukes which 
cause Distomiasis. There is a fluke of distoma or trema- 
tode which is found in the lungs in the Far East, pro- 
ducing the symptoms 'Of tuberculosis. Another is found, 
in the liver of ruminants in Japan, China and India and 
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occasionally in man. The most important member of 
the group is the fluke, Bilharzia hcematobia, first observed 
by Rilharz in Egypt in 1851 and now known to be pre- 
valent in North and South Africa, Arabia, Persia and 
the west coast of India. Taken into the* stomach, pro- 
bably with water or on cresses, it finds its way into the 
blood and is extensively distributed through the body, 
producing varied symptoms. In the bladder it often forms 
the nucleus of stones, a prevalent disease in Egypt. An 
Asiatic blood fluke has recently been discovered, very 
similar ^to the African variety. Cestodes are another 
group of metazoa with some of which the world has long 
been familiar. They include the Intestinal Cestodes or 
tapeworms. There is the Taenig, solium or Pork Tape- 
worm, the larvae of which are found in “ measly pork.” 
There is also the Taenia saginata or Beef Tapeworm, 
where cattle instead of pigs harbour the larvae. There 
is also a tapeworm of dogs which occasionally gains access 
to man through the medium of the lice and fleas that infest 
dogs. Measly pork and beef should be rejected as food, 
but thorough cooking kills any larvae that may have 
escaped detection. It is still a more serious condition 
when the larvae of these cestodes attack man. The 
larva of Taenia solium is the Cysticercus cellulosce, and 
the Echinococcus is the larva of a tapeworm of the dog, 
the Taenia echinococcus. The pig and the dog seem to 
harbour these larvae with little inconvenience, but when 


man becomes the intermediate host the symptoms are 
often serious. It is the echinococcus which produces the 
disease known as Hydratids of the liver, cysts being 
formed in that organ by the action of the larvae. It 
is the close association of men, dogs and sheep that 
^ves rise to this disease, and it is in Australia that it 


ha9, been found most frequently. Another important 
jptbup are ^the Nemntddes, including the Ascaris lum- 
or round worm ; the Otaris jMermicularis or 


s 
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also ingested with insufficiently cooked pork, ham and 
sausage, eating at German feasts being a very common 
cause of an outbreak of this disease with symptoms re- 
sembling those of typhoid fever ; the Ankylostoma^ ‘ the 
Filaria and the Guinea worm. The last three deserve 
more than passing notice on account of their prevalence 
in India. The Ankylostoma is known in America as the 
Hookworm, but it is now known to exist in two forms, 
the Ankylostoma duodenale and the Necator americanus, the 
former being the old world and the latter the new world 
species. An intestinal parasite, it is said to gain access 
in most cases through some abrasion in the feet, or it may 
be even through unbroken skin. Entering tlie veins, the 
larvae are carried to the heart, thence to the lungs, where 
they find their way into' the windpipe, and travelling up 
it they reach the gullet and so down into the stomach and 
intestines. In the intestines the worm develops and, at- 
taching itself to the walls, causes in many cases extreme 
anaemia by blood-sucking. It is said that in India 50 to 80 
per cent, of the population are infected. In Porto Rico 
the proportion is 90 per cent. As long ago as 1866 it 
was found to be common among the negroes in South 
America. A few years later it was proved that a 
severe form of anaemia ‘that was common among brick- 
workers in Italy and also among miners and tunnel diggers 
was due to this worm. It flourishes mainly in the tropics 
but also in any place where, as in mines and tunnels, 
the combination of heat and moisture produces the 
conditions of tropical life. The depraved habit of earth- 
eating, common among children in India, is said to be 
one of the most certain ways of producing the disease, 
the ova being very extensively distributed in the soil. 
^Filariasis is a subject with which, as already mentioned, 
the name of Manson is associated and which afforded an 
analogy that led to the solution of the malaria problem. The 
Filaria sangu,inis hominis was first observed by Cobold in 
J877, a parasite in the blood of man, found, however, 
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only during sl^p oir at night. It may be remembered 
that a few years ago evidence was produced in a murder 
.trial in Calcutta that blood found on a pillow was not 
only human blood but that it had been shed during the 
night. In 1891 Manson discovered that there were at 
least two other filariae in addition to the common one, 
Filaria diurna which was found only during the day or 
when the patient was awake, and a Filaria perstafis that 
was found both by night and day. Of the last, only the 
embryos have so far been observed. The mosquito acts 
as the intermediate host of the filaria, sucking the embryos 
from the blood of the infected and probably injecting 
them directly into its victims. In ordinary circumstances 
the presence of these parasites may cause little discomfort, 
but sometimes they and their oVa block up the lymphatics 
and in this way produce serious diseases, of Which 
elephantiasis is the best known. The Guinea worm is 
khown to science as Dracunculus medinensis and is widely 
spread in Africa and India. The life cycle is fully worked 
out. The worm* finds entrance to the stomach in an 
immature form, probably in drinking-water. Penetrating 
the intestine it buries itself in the subcutaneous tissues 
and when it reaches maturity works itself head downwards 
to the foot or ankle. It makes all outlet through the skin 
and discharges its embryos in a whitish fluid. These 
develop in water and repeat the process. It is said that 
when all the embryos are discharged the worm sponta- 
neously leaves its host ; but there are various means used 
by the^ people for expediting the process. Pouring water 
over the little opening induces the worm to discharge the 
embryos more rapidly ; or the protruding end is rolled 
round a small piece of stick, and a few more turns are 
given to the stick every day till the extraction is complete^ 
Mention must also be made of the Parasitic Ticks, 
among whom the Acarus scabiei or Itch insect is only too 
■ well known, while the Harvest Bug and the fever-pro- 
ducimt ticks of South Africa are not to be ignored : the 
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Parasitic Insects, strictly so called, like the PedicuU or lice, 
the Cimex. Ucticularh or common bed>bug, whose impor- 
tance has become greatly enhanced if he is really . the 
transmitter of Kala-azar, the Pulex irritans or common 
flea and the Pulex penetrans or jigger which is fortunately 
rare in India ; and the Parasitic Flies which may acci- 
dentally invade the. various cavities of the body or the 
skin where their larvae become a source of irritation. 
This condition is termed Myiasis or Myiosis. 

There remains a group of diseases, unfortunately large 
and manifestly infective, where the infective agent'has still 
to be discovered. It is almost certain, for e?jample, that 
there must be a living organism that conveys the infection 
of diseases like smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, 
typhus fever, hydrophobia and many other diseases of the 
same description. In the case of yellow fever and dengue 
we seem to be very near the discovery of the speci(ic 
germs, for it has been proved that these diseases, the first 
very deadly and the second very painful, are transmitted 
by the bites of mosquitoes. Yellow Fever was formerly 
the scourge of the Spanish Main and of the shores of the 
tropical Atlantic both in Africa and America. As long 
ago as 1881 Carlos Finlay, of Havana, suggested that the 
mosquito was the carrier of the disease. More recently 
an American Commission, stimulated by the discovery of 
Ross and also by the expansion of the tropical possessions 
of the United States, undertook a thorough investigation. 
Doctors exposed themselves to every conceivable source 
of infection, except mosquito bites, and escaped*; they 
, protected themselves from all these other risks and caused 
themselves to be bitten by mosquitoes that had been fed 
upon yellow fever patients, and they contracted the 
disease. Two, of these experimenters. Dr. Lazear, of 
the American Commission, and Dr. Myers, of the Liver- 
pool Commission, died as the result. The mosquito 
that acts as the carrier of Yellow Fever is the Stegomyia 
fasciata. It has been predicted that the opening of the 
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Panama Canal may lead to the> spread of this fever to the 
Pacific and to Asia, and it is satisfactory that the means by 
which the disease is communicated has been discovered 
before the canal is completed. In the case of Dengue 
(the word is of doubtful origin, but there is a remote 
suggestion that it is a Hindustani corruption of the word 
“ dandy,” owing to the stiff, dignified gait which this 
“ break-bone ” fever gives rise to). Graham in 1903 showed 
that the fever could be transmitted from those suffering 
from it to healthy persons by the bites of another species of 
mosquito, the Culex fatigans. In the case of these fevers the 
germ is pres^pmably so minute as to be ultra-microscopical. 
They are also called “filter passers,” as no means of 
filtering has been sufficient to separate them from the 
blood. A form of infantile paralysis, Acute Polio-myelitis, 
is now attributed to one of these undiscovered germs 
which produces lesions of the brain and spinal column. 
It is also believed that Rheumatism is due to an infective 
agent which has a partiality for the joints, producing 
irritation either by its direct action or through toxins. 
Hydrophobia is another disease in which we seem to be on 
the verge of discovering the germ. In England the 
muzzling order has been followed by a complete dis- 
appei^rance of the disease, and there has been no death 
from hydrophobia since 1903. In India there are still 
abundant opportunities for studying the disease. It is 
also common in Russia, the wolf being even more sus- 
ceptible to the disease than the dog. Wounds about the 
heftd ftnd face are specially dangerous. Acute Tonsillitis 
is probably due to a germ, and in ordinary catarrh a , 
Micrococcus catarrhalis has been discovered in- many cases 
which is still under investigation. Jaundice sometimes 
occurs in epidemic form, and search is being made for 
a germ to account for this. In certain districts of 
the United States, west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
cattle suffer from a fatal disease known as “ trembles.” 
Eating flesh or drinking the milk of the diseased 
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cattle produces a disease in man known as Milk Sickness, 
very fatal but now much more rare than it used to be: 
But in an epidemic in New Mexico in 1908 a germ was 
discovered and named the Bacillus lactimorbi, which is 
supposed to be the cause of the disease. Sweating 
Fever was a deadly disease in England in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and still occurs as epidemics in 
France and Italy. The germ is still undiscovered. The 
same is the case with the Glandular Fever which 
occurs in epidemic form among children ; with the Foot- 
and-mouth Disease which attacks all domestic animals, 
but especially cattle, sheep and pigs and occasionally extends 
to man ; with Psittacosis, a disease among birds in Germany, 
France and Italy, sometimes conveyed to man, chiefly 
through parrots ; with the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 
of America, which is transmitted by a tick, the Dermacentor 
occidentalis ; with Swine Fever, with which experimenters 
have occasionally been inoculated while making post- 
mortem examinations on pigs ; and with the Ratbite 
Fever which has been known for centuries in China 
and Japan and which is remarkable for the prolonged 
period of incubatioii, the symptoms sometimes not appear- 
ing till several months after the injury, but lasting, it ‘may 
be, for years. So it is evident that there is still much land 
for the bacteriologist to possess. It is possible that some 
of the most deadly germs of disease will never be dis- 
covered, owing to the complete disappearance of the 
diseases. Typhus fever, for example, was in former days 
one of the most fatal epidemics, and its disappearance from 
the civilized countries of the world has been one of the 
triumphs, not of medicine in the strict meaning of the 
term, but of sanitation. It was becoming rare in Europe 
— it still lingers in Russia— just as bacteriology was 
coming into vogue, and the germ was never discovered. 
It is one of the most contagious of fevers, and no disease 
has caused a greater mortality among those who tended 
the infected. Ireland was in former days one of the 
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countries most sorely afflicted with typhus, and it is on 
record that during a period of twenty-five years among 
1,230 physicians attached to institutions 550 died of this 
disease. What sanitation has done for typhus, vaccination 
is doing for smallpox, with the difference that while sanita- 
tion works independently of the weapons of precision 
with which bacteriology has been furnishing the healing 
♦art, vaccination was really an anticipation of bacteriology, 
or its foundation. There is a theory that cancer is caused 
by a bacillus, but hitherto the effort to isolate it has been 
unavailing. Its discovery would be one of the greatest 
“ finds ” in the history of medicine. 

So far we have been considering bacteriology in its 
more purely scientific aspect, as a means of diagnosing and 
classifying diseases. The aid it has afforded in this respect 
is beyond dispute. To take the case of Indian fevers 
alone as an example, science can speak with a certainty 
and a confidence regarding their origin and their nature 
that were before impossible. It is now certain that a 
great many different fevers were formerly classed as 
malarial and treated as such that were not malarial at 
all. As regards diagnosis Rogers say, —and the ordinary 
practitioner is grateful to him for the assurance, —that it is 
possible to diagnose any fever by clinical signs alone, by 
temperature, pulse, etc., without the help of the micro- 
scope ; but it is indisputable that the help of the bacteri- 
ologist is of the greatest value for confirmation and in case 
of doubtful diagnosis. The question remains, and it is one 
of jihe utmost importance. How far has all this research 
into the origin and spread of disease been useful in , 
furnishing us with the means of curing disease ? Has the 
advance in therapeutics been commensurate with that in 
diagnosis ? Is any disease curable now that was incurable 
before ? 

To begin with, it is obvious that while sanitation 
works on lines that have been familiar for centuries it has 
l^n greatly reinforced by bacteriology. Everyone in an 
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intelligent community appreciates the benefits of a pure 
water-supply, but it is a valuable asset to the sanitary 
engineer to be able to demonstrate the presence in polluted 
water of the bacilli of cholera or typhoid fever, or to 
show that the number of tubercle bacilli' in the lungs of 
a community is in inverse proportion to the number of 
cubic feet of air in their dwellings. Thus bacteriology 
can impart to sanitation a degree of scientific accuracy 
that would otherwise be impossible. But it can appeal 
to results of a more definite and direct kind to justify its 
existence. Much remains to be done in the way of apply- 
ing to the art of healing the results of the science of 
germs ; but the results already achieved are substantial. 
Bacteriology’s own contribution to the means of curing 
disease is Serumtherapy, *as a means of producing immu- 
nity. Immunity is either natural or acquired. Of all 
the multitudinous microbes that inhabit earth and sea and 
sky, only a small minority are pathogenic, producing dis- 
ease in man. This means that man enjoys natural im- 
munity against these germs. We know, too, that man is 
normally immune to certain germs that are pathogenic 
to the lower animals. Immunity that is acquired is the 
result of the effort made by nature to counteract th*e in- 
fluence of the toxins introduced by pathogenic germs. 
If nature is successful in this effort, not only is the invader 
defeated, but the indiv'idual in many cases is protected 
from future invasions by the same enemy. This protec- 
tion is seldom absolute ; a person who has survived one 
attack of smallpox may have a second attack and die of it. 
but it is not probable. Nature counteracts the toxins by 
manufacturing anti-toxins, and the object of serumtherapy 
is to do this artificially for the double purpose of prophylaxis, 
or protection in anticipation of infection, and of cure after 
infection. It saves much trouble if we can get someone 
else to prepare our antitoxins for us. In the case of small- 
pox, the calf does this. For centuries it was a firm con- 
viction amongst farming folk in England that an attack of 
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cowpox protected against smallpox. Jenner made his 
crucial experiment in 1796, taking matter from the hand 
of a dairymaid who was suffering from cowpox and in- 
oculating it into a boy whom he subsequently inoculated 
from the pustule of a smallpox patient, with the result that 
the boy did not develop smallpox but that Jenner devel- 
oped vaccination. But as early as 1774 there is a case 
on record of a Dorsetshire farmer, Jesty by name, who 
on taking cowpox successfully vaccinated his wife and two 
sons in order that they might not take smallpox. Muqh 
has been written on the question whether cowpox is a 
separate disease from smallpox, or smallpox modified by 
transmission through the cow. The weight of evidence is in 
favour of the latter view, but it serves our purpose here 
to say that for practical purposes we have in the lymph 
taken from a case of vaccinia or cowpox, whether in the 
child or in the calf, an antitoxin that renders the system to 
a* large extent immune to the unknown toxin of smallpox. 
One of the most striking testimonies to the value of vaccina- 
tion is that furnished by Kitasato in 1911 to the effect that 
in the Japanese army of more than a million men, engaged 
in a country where smallpox was at that time endemic, 
there were only 362 cases and 35 deaths. What is true of 
smallpox is true of vaccination,* the immunity it confers 
is not absolute ; but the mortality in the vaccinated is from 
5 to 8 per cent, of the number attacked, while in the 
unvaccinated it is at least 35 per cent. In the case of a 
number of infectious diseases, anti-toxins are prepared 
artificially in the same way in which Nature furnishes the 
antidote of smallpox, the horse, which has been described 
as a “ prodigy of immunity,” being used instead of the* 
cow. The toxins of the disease are passed through the 
horse, whose blood serum is then found to contain anti- 
toxins which are used to produce immunity in man. One 
of the earliest and most successful applications of this 
method is in the case of diphtheria. Statistics show that 
amon^ 183,256 cases of diphtheria treated in 150 centres 
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before the introduction of the anti-toxin the mortality was 
38*4 per cent. In 132,548 cases treated since its introduc- 
tion the mortality has been 14*6 per cent., and if the 
cases not treated with the anti-toxin are left out of account 
the mortality has been only 9*8 per cent. The anti-typhoid 
inoculation has not received so extensive or so prolonged 
a trial, but we have Leishman’s authority for the state- 
ment that in the British Army the fever is six times more 
prevalent among the uninoculated than among the in- 
oculated, while in the United States Army the liability to 
the disease is said to be ten times greater among the 
uninoculated. In the treatment of cerebro-spinal fever 
Flexner has produced a serum which is said to have re- 
versed the mortality and recovery rates in some epidemics, 
so that whereas 75 per cent, of the cases died where the 
serum was not used, the same proportion recovered when 
it was used. As regards dysentery, Shiga reports that the 
introduction of serum treatment in Japan has reduced tlie 
mortality from endemic dysentery from 35 to 9 per cent. 
Preventive inoculation against plague in India has been 
more successful than any other single measure, although it 
is apparent that the combination of all possible means of 
prophylaxis is essential for combating so virulent a poison. 
As a result of wide experience it is estimated that the 
inoculation reduces the chance of infection by four-fifths, 
while the chances of recovery in case of attack are increas- 
ed two-and-a-half times. We have less information regard- 
ing the effects of anti-choleraic inoculation, but good results 
are reported from Russia, and also from the Philippines. 
A serum for the treatment or prevention of tetanus is said 
to have reduced considerably the mortality due to Fourth 
of July celebrations in America. Various methods of 
serumtherap^r^are being tried for leprosy and some pro- 
mise well. Swine fever is also being treated with good 
results on the same lines, while in the case of anthrax in 
France Huxley calculated that the money value , of the 
discovery by Pasteur of its microbic nature and of 'the 
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preventive and curative measures based thereon was 

equal to the war indemnity paid to Germany, which, it 

will be remembered, was a hundred million pounds 

sterling. The death-rate from this disease among fowls 

alone has been reduced from 10 per cent, to 1 per 

cent. In the case of hydrophobia it has been mentioned 

already that the microbe has not yet been isolated, but 

Pasteur’s specific is prepared by passing the virus, which 

is contained in the brain matter of the mad dog, through 

rabbits and using the spinal cords of th'^se rabbits after a 

drying process which greatly diminished the virulence of 

the poison.^ In 1910, there were treated in the Pasteur 

Institute at Paris 410 patients who had been bitten by 

rabid animals without a single death. In India also the 

results have been significant and gratifying, but ii. a 

country like this there must always he a larger propori.* 

of cases who cannot reach the institutes to receive treat- 
< 

ment before the virus has begun to take effect. Once the 
disease has manifested itself, it is incurable. Hitherto ic has 
been necessary for persons bitten to go lor treatment to an 
Institute, but there is now the prospect, through improve- 
ments in method, of being able to supply the antidote for 
local'use. In malaria the great service which bacteriolog / 
has rendered is to demonstrate the way in which quinine 
cures the disease. By means of the microscope we can 
actually see that quinine kills the parasite. In the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis the specific treatment by tuber- 
culin, introduced by Koch in 1890, has not fulfilled the 
expectations which it excited at that time, and for that 
reason it has suffered from a neglect which is now being 
regarded as unmerited. It has again come into exten- 
sive use with satisfactory results in a class of cases which 
it is not yet possible to define very clearly, and there 
^ Httlp doubt that it will find a permanent place among the 
hidthods of fighting the “ jyhite plague.” But the most im- 
^l^rtant contribution bacteriology has made to this cam- 
j^aign , is the discovery that tuberculosis is an infectious 
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disease. In India the problem is simplified by the fact, 
recently referred to by Sir Pardey Lukis, that the cattle 
in this country are exceptionally free from tubercle and 
that even if this were not the case the risk of infection 
from them is diminished by the almost universal custom 
of boiling the milk. If the issue in this way is narrowed 
down to the prevention of infection from man to man, the 
prospects of success are considerably greater. In addition 
to its value as a means of treatment, tuberculin furnishes 
us with a delicate method of diagnosis in obscure and 
doubtful cases. The serum of immunized animals has 
a beneficial actif" in other ways as well as b^ furnishing 
an anti-toxin. It is also bactericidal, killing the microbes 
that produce the toxins, and another very interesting 
phenomenon is what is called the opsonic action. In the 
blood there ar ; v hite cells called phagocytes whose func- 
tion i< is to devtmr and destroy the invading microbes. 
The immunized serum helps this process by furnishing 
opsonins, — the word is derived from the Greek verb 
“ to cook,” — which, acting on the microbes, renders them 
more palatable to th, phagocytes. Still another useful 
effect of the serum is the agglutinative or precipitating 
action which it causes in certain cases where disease 
ex’sts, furnishing in this way a means of diagnosis. The 
<»ccount that has been given of serumtherapy gives a very 
inadequate idea of the extent to which this method is 
now being used in medicine ; illustrative instances have 
n.erely been taken from those departments in which the 
..xperimental stage has been passed and in which the 
r suits are assured. 

There is still another way in which bacteriology acts 
as an auxiliary to the means of cure. Once t.he parasite 
which causes, a disease has been discovered, a great 
impetus is given and valuable guidance is afforded to the 
effort to discover a drug that will kill it. It will be one of 
the red letter days in the medical calendar when yve 
discover a drug that kills the tubercle bacillus or thip 
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typhoid bacillus as surely as quinine kills the malarial 
parasite. The most notable achievement in this region, to 
wjiich the name Chemotherapeutics is now being given, 
has been that of Ehrlich of Frankfurt, who, on the dis- 
covery of the parasite of syphilis, began to search 
experimentally for a drug which was likely, by chemical 
affinity, to “fix” and destroy that parasite. He at last 
fo\ind a drug, a compound of arsenic which he believed 
fulfilled the necessary conditions, and he named it at first 
“ 606,” in recognition of the fact that it was the result of 
the six hundred and sixth experiment he had made with this 
object in vi^w. It is now known as salvarsan. It is a very 
powerful agent, and opinion is still divided regarding its 
general applicability. It indicates, however, one direction 
in which medicine is moving with the prospect of bene- 
ficent results,— in the search, as Ehrlich himself says, for 
remedies that will fly, in the manner of the bewitched 
bullets, in pursuit of the enemy. What is wanted, and 
what in many cases seems now within reach, is a thera- 
peutic arrow that will go straight to the bull’s-eye, or 
which will split the disease-producing apple without injuring 
a hair of the patient’s head. 

There is another question that suggests itself in con- 
clusion. A review of the part played by micro-organisms 
in the production and spread of disease may not unnaturally 
lead some readers to ask, how is it possible to escape 
disease, when the germs of it are distributed so plentifully 
and so universally ? The answer has been hinted at 
already. In most cases it is not a solitary microbe here 
and there that produces disease. They must attack in 
force, and they must overcome the powers of resistance 
with which Nature has provided us, before they can 
accomplish their evil design. One swallow does not make 
a summer, and in the microbic warfare it is very fortunately 
not true that every bullet finds its billet. Theoretically, 
a single consumptive patient may expectorate a sufficient 
number of bacilli to infect all mankind ; but as a matter 
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of fact wf find that these bacilli, if freely diluted in 
plenty of fresh air, are harmless. Microbes like the 
pneumococcus are frequently found in the air-passages of 
healthy individuals, and during an influenza epidemic the 
microbe of that disease must be everywhere. Then not 
only must the seed be sown in sufficient quantity to 
produce disease, it must also find a soil suitable and 
prepared for it. There is good reason to believe that the 
healthy man is bacillus proof. When Koch was experi- 
menting with the cholera bacillus, he found that he could 
give healthy fowls these bacilli with their food, without 
doing them harm, but when he first neutralized^ the natural 
acidity of the stomachs of the fowls by administering 
alkalies, they developed cholera when they were fed as 
before with the germs. In fact the gastric juice of the 
healthy human stomach seems to be charged with active 
antiseptic powers, and it is fortunate that this is so, for 
were it not so the world would long ago have been 
depopulated. It is one of the evidences of a beneficent 
Creator that whenever the body is wounded natural 
forces are at once brought into action to repair the 
damage, and that whenever pathogenic germs find an 
entrance the means of neutralizing them are at * once 
provided. At the same time the natural immunity of 
the healthy man is not a plea for the toleration of the 
microbe. Bacillus est delendus is the law, for the very good 
reason that the healthy man who harbours germs of 
disease is like the man in the fable who kept a frozen 
snake in his bosom. In certain conditions, over which he 
may have imperfect control or none at all, the natural 
forces that protect him may be impaired or the powers of 
the germs to produce disease may be reinforced. It is 
specially desirable to bear this in mind in view of the 
discoveries that have been made regarding the extent to 
which apparently healthy persons may be the “carriers” 
of disease. An individual who has had enteric fever, 
for example, may continue ^ to harbour the bacilli and to 
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distribute them for years aftdr recovery from the fever. 
As the strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak, the 
heathly man, proof, it may be, against infection, should 
avoid being a possible source of danger to the susceptible 
unhealthy man. On the whole, however, the message of 
modern medicine is a hopeful one, enlarging our views of 
the extent to which the forces of Nature are working for 
the good of man. It is the effort of medicine to follow 
„ Ndture as its teacher, to imitate and to co-operate with her 
' methods of cure. The old phrase Vis medicatrix Natures 
is receiving a new and wider interpretation, and the 
science that knows no frontiers, in its international effort 
to diminish the sum of human suffering from preventable 
disease, is also bringing the various races of men into 
closer fellowship and sympathy, and in this way doing 
much to promote peace and good will among them. 


Baindah- 


J. M. MAGPHAIL. 



VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS. 

BY C. E. BUCKLAND. 

/^OLONEL LOVE has treated his subject so thoroughly 
that nobody need ever again write the history of 
the period 1640 to 1800. In his “ Early Records of British 
India” and “Madras in the Olden Time,” Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler mentioned the want of records at Madras before 
1670 and that little or nothing was known of those early 
days. Mr. Foster’s “Founding of Fort St. George” is 
referred to in Sir Charles Lawson’s “Memories of Madras.” 
Colonel Love has supplied the gap 1640 to 1678 from the 
India Oflice archives and other sources. The ipsissima 
verba of the old papers are often most interesting, as they 
are authoritative. 

The early voyages of European nations to India and 
the Spice Islands are well known. From 1600 onwards 
the East India Company contended for the international 
prize, the commerce of the East. Their earliest factpries. 
were established, at Bantam in Java in 1603, at Surat in 
1612 and at Masulipatam in 1611. From this point these 
volumes commence. Some attempt will be made here to 
indicate briefly the chief events and the salient features 
of this work. But it is impossible to reproduce all the 
changes and developments constantly recurring in the 
numerous matters to which successive authorities had to 
attend as circumstances required. Such matters were : 
the territorial grants, the fortifications, their extensions, 
improvements and repairs, the topography, the buildings, 
lands and roads ; the names of the streets, gates, bridges, 
the town houses and their owners, the suburban building 

* Indian Records Series. Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640ol800. Traced from the 
Bast India Company's Records preserved at Fort St. George and the India Office and 
from other sources. By Henry Davison Love* 3 vols. With maps and illustrations. 
3ohn Murray. 1913. 36r. net. 
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sites and town development; the churches, temples and 
mosques, the gardens and garden houses ; the chief 
residents, the strengths of the establishments, civil and 
military ; the garrison, the military operations in the 
neighbourhood and beyond ; the Company’s general table 
in the Fort ; the rents, revenues, customs dues and 
Customs House ; Law and Justice, the Courts and 
administration of Justice, the Mayor and Aldermen, the 
native functionaries, the chief merchants ; the local and 
sea*trade, the marine officers, the industries ; the medical 
officers' and department ; the police, the prisons, the 
crimes and. their punishments ; schools and education, the 
post office, coinage and currency ; the surveys and maps, 
the observatory, public ceremonies, famines, cyclones ; 
the newspapers, social life, caste disputes, etc., etc. 
Colonel Love’s excellent Index will facilitate reference to 
a/iy subject on which fuller information is required. 

Masulipatam was the port of the independent Mahom- 
edan Kingdom of Golconda, which conquered the Hindu 
State of Vijayanagar and expelled the Rajah, forcing him 
to escape to Chandragiri, 75 miles from Madras. There 
he ruled through local Naiks, almost independent Chiefs. 
To avoid the oppression of the Golconda Officers at Masuli- 
patam, the English, after a brief partnership with the Dutch 
at Pulicat, erected a factory at Armagon in 1626. When 
the Masulipatam factory was restored in 1622, the Armagon 
Naik becitme unfriendly ; a fresh departure was ar- 
ranged. Francis Day, the Chief at Armagon, sailed to 
Madraspatam, three miles north of the Portuguese San 
^Xhom6. He obtained from the local Naik a grant of terri- 
tory and privileges, with licence to build a f^ort and settle. 

Cogan vt|as sen^^frSm Sur^t, across counti^, to be 
Agent at Masulipatam ; en route he obtained from the King of 
Golcohda a Jirmaif for the coast trade. The separate finhan 
obtained by Day “ for prtvile^j^s ija Mqdrasspatam ” was 
dated4he.22n(f July 1639 ; thither Cog^n and Pgy jpaoceed^ 
early in 1610, wheb Artnegoi^ was dismantle . 
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had engaged to build a fort ; as he contemplated only a stock- 
ade, Cogan and Day erected a permanent work themselves. 
The site chosen for the Fort St. George was on .tlie 
sandy bank between thp Elambore river and the sea, 
just south of the village of Madraspatam, with a fishing 
hamlet adjacent. The Naik’s grant included the revenue 
of the town for two years, to be subject in future to 
payment to the Naik of half the annual collections. 
The original F'ort, which survived until 1714, measured 
108 yards from North to South and 100 yards from East 
to West ; the four bastions at the angles were n6t com- 
pleted for fourteen years. Colonel Love displays a profes- 
sional engineering interest in the details of the progress. 
A new town, known to the natives as Ghinapatam, grew 
up round the Fort, the whole settlement being regarded 
as Madraspatam, divided into the White Town and Black 
Town. The first cyclone occurred in March 1640, befo|;c 
the settlement was three weeks old ; sixteen other cyclones 
are enumerated by Colonel Love. This part of the coast 
is liable to violent storms. The garrison consisted of 35 
Englishmen and 35 natives. Immigrants were successfully 
attracted to the new settlement, the building of houses 
round it was encouraged. Portuguese came from San 
Thom6 in expectation of receiving employment and immu- 
nity from some import duties. Native artisans flocked to 
Madraspatam, including 300 to 400 families of weavers 
in the first year. When Day left for England, Cogan, 
during his absence, transferred the seat of Agency from 
Masulipatam to Madras, which thus became the Chief 
Factory on the coast, subordinated to Bantam from 1642. 
In 1652 Fort St. George became a Presidency, replacing 
Bantam as tht Eastern Centre of Government, but in 1655 
it was reduced to an Agency under Surat. Cogan was 
censured by the Company for establishing the nevy settle- 
ment. When Day returnee!, Cogan resigned charge^; Day' 
also retired in 1644. .The Capi^phin “Mission of Madras- 
patam wns founded in 1642 to minister to the Portuguese 
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ren^etits, and. a CathbUei^Qr^h erected, but the Protes- 
tant were beglebtied till 1^46. The expulsion of 

the, ^apuchiiis was subsequently proposed, but they were 
retained. 

The Carnatic fell into serious anarchy — domestic 
discord combined with foreign aggression. The Rajah of 
Vijayanagar conferred authority on a new Naik, quar- 
relled with other Naiks, declared war on the Dutch at 
Pulicat, but by a fresh grant confirmed the privileges of 
the British with additions. The Golconda King sent his 
General, Mir Jumla, to attack the Rajah, who fled and 
was subdued. Before the end of 1647 the King seized 
the Carnatic and confirmed the British in Madras. The 
British quarrelled with the Portuguese and assisted Mir 
Jumla’s attack on San Thom6. Peace was patched up, 
but friction continued for some years. The establish- 
ment at Fort St. George was gradually increased and 
a commissioned officer was appointed to the garrison. 
Bitter dissensions, common to the Company’s Councils, 
occupied the whole of President Baker’s rule, 1652-55. 
They originated from a dispute among the natives in the 
Company’s service, such as the town functionaries and 
the merchant contractors. Charges and countercharges 
were made. The President had some of the Councillors 
arrested. The caste disputes also gave much trouble. 
The distinction between Castes of the Right and Left Hands 
is recognized only in Southern India ; the origin of the 
appellation is obscure. The Right claim authority to ride 
hqrses in processions, to bear certain standards and use 
twelve pillars for their marriage-booths. They deny these 
rights to the Left-haqd Caste and allow them only eleven 
pillars. The Left-hand claim these privileges. Rioting 
occurred, a general strike took place and each contending 
party deserted the town in turn. When the Madras 
Agent, by way of retaliation, seized a junk of Mir Jumla’s 
■further trouble ensued. Madras was blockaded by the 
local Governor, and for seven months in 1657 the Moslems 
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maintaiaeci a strict .btoi^'ade' cf^ Madtas, . Varied .with 
occasional fighting un^l), ' by i agreement, , the English 
obtained undisturbed control of the ‘Fort for an . annual 
payment. This attack .showed the weakness of the Madras 
fortifications, which were strengthened, an outer fort 
being also added to the inner, the Castle*. "The Golconda 
forces and the Hindus continued to fight ; the former 
besieged and took San Thome from the Portuguese in 
1662, rather than lose it to the Dutch. The rise of 
the Golconda dynasty had effected little change in the 
coinage ; the pagoda (a word of obscure origin) was the 
standard coin of Southern India under Vijayanagar rule. 
The Naik’s grant of 1639 authorized the (!^ompany to 
mint and issue coinage. By 1685 a silver currency was 
coming into use as in Bengal. The Company secured a 
patent from James II. and in 1687 ordered the issue of 
silver from the Fort mint, the rupees to be similar to those 
of the Moguls. 

The dismissal of Thomas Chamber in 1662 for insubor- 
dination left the Madras Agency vacant for Sir Edward 
Winter, an old Company’s employee, who was in England. 
His tenure of office was energetic and strenuous. He 
pushed on the construction of public works and the 'deve- 
lopment of useful institutions : his expenditure on buildings 
was regarded as excessive. A new Nawab of the Carnatic 
approached the town with an army ; the garrison was 
increased from England. A supervisor was sent out to 
investigate local complaints against Winter, who defended 
himself. Before his explanations reached England, Fox- 
croft arrived in June 1665 to supersede Winter, who was 
allowed to stay in India as second in Council. In Septem- 
ber Winter caused Foxcroft to be arrested for seditious 
and treasonable language against Charles II., imprisoned 
him and seized the Government. Foxcroft, writing to the 
Company, charged Winter with improper practices in 
commercial transactions with the native chief merchants. 
Winter reported to the Company his version of the 
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revolution, with his reasons for assuming the'jjOovernment 
after Foxcroft’s arrest. This usurpation lasted till' 1668. 
Foxcroft’s letters from the prison .to the Company were 
conveyed, by the aid of Capuchin fathers, to Masulipatam 
and forwarded thence to England. When the Company 
heard of the revolution, they obtained from the Govern- 
ment a strong Commission to reduce Fort St. George and 
restore Foxcroft, by force if necessary. Winter argued and 
secured terms, but showed no further fight. Foxcroft was 
reinstated and appointed Governor, the first vested with 
judicial* powers under a Charter. Winter’s case was 
further investigated by Sir William Langhorn, a Com- 
missioner sent in 1671 from England, and he finally left 
India in 1672. A main feature of Foxcroft’s administration 
was the protracted dispute with tlie Nawab regarding dues 
payable to the Suzerain at Golconda, which was only 
concluded after his departure. Early travellers between 
1658 and 1673 have left interesting accounts of Madras, 
from which Colonel Love has made long extracts. Dr. 
John Fryer of the East India Company’s service fully 
described Madras, its natural features, buildings, etc., as 
he saw them in 1673. 

During Langhorn’s rule San Thom6 was brought into 
close relations with Madras ; eventually if came to form 
part of the town. Its fame rests largely on its traditional 
associations with the Apostle St. Thomas, said to have 
suffered martyrdom at St. Thomas’ Mount, eight miles 
from Madras, and to have been buried at St. Thome. The 
d^te of the first Portuguese settlement there is uncertain. 
A church at the adjacent native town of Mylapore has 
1516 on an inscription, but its authenticity is doubted. It 
is believed that a town grew up gradually round a monastic 
settlement formed there about 1522, which rose to emi- 
nence between 1567 and 1582 and had fortifications and 
numerous churches. The Dutch blockaded it and seized 
all vessels leaving it. Threatened by the Dutch and 
besieged by Golconda, it yielded to the latter in 1662, as 
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, already statisd* But fn 1672 the Golconda forces were 
ousted by the French who, passing along the coast, demand- 
ed victuals but were refused, whereupon they stormed it 
and expelled “the Moors.” The French were beleagured 
during their two years’ occupation. Blockaded and 
attacked by Golconda and the Dutch combined, San Thome 
was starved info capitulation an'd made over to Golconda. 
The fortifications were partly demolished then and finally 
in 1697. The Mahomedans leased it to Verona, the 
native chief merchant of Madras, from which Lingappa 
ousted him. The Portuguese recovered possession in 
1688 of the dismantled and partly-ruined town, but exer- 
cised no authority. San Thome became British territory 
in 1749. 

To return to Langhorn. While he W'as Governor, 
news of the declaration of war by the Dutch against the 
English and French was received in 1673. Though the 
Dutch attacked the Company’s squadron, Langhorn main- 
tained peace on land ; the town defences were repaired. 
His six years of office were chiefly devoted to domestic 
affairs. The Government records then commenced. The 
amount of the annual payment to the Nawab was finally 
settled as the Town Rent and paid until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The' assigned British territory was 
specified. Triplicane was separately recognized in 1676 
as included. The King of Golconda left his government 
to his ministers. In 1678 a Mahratta force approached 
Madras ; thereupon the garrison was again increased. It 
liad reached 241 British Infantry, 14 Artillery, 163 Portu- 
guese Militia, 5.50 native soldiers, and had been reduced. A 
Commissioner from England investigated the conduct of 
affairs at Madras. He designated the portions of Madras 
as English Town and Blacks Town : the names White 
Town and Black Town were adopted. A Civil Service 
was established in 1675, graduated from apprentices on 
£5 to the Governor pn £300 a year. A schoolmaster for 
the Fort was engaged. 
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The actions of each Governor cannot be reproduced 
at length, but the rule of the .energetic Streynsham 
Master, Langhorn’s successor, requires notice. While 
second in Council he had inspected Masulipatam and 
other subordinate factories in the Bay of Bengal ; as 
Governor he made two long inspection tours in the same 
directions. A born organizer and disciplinarian, methodical 
and religious, possessed of business acumen, he gave 
written directions on every point— including morals— while 
trusting men of local experience. Sivaji’s forces approached 
Madras in 1678. Lingappa, the local Governor of the 
neighbourhood, gave trouble regarding food supplies, where- 
upon a militia force was embodied. St. Mary’s Church 
in the fort was founded in 1678 and opened for service 
in two and a half years ; public* gardens were made ; the 
administration and conservancy of the town , received at- 
tention ; the courts of justice were reorganized. Master 
niaintained peaceful relations with the Dutch. His general 
independence was censured by the Company ; he was 
blamed for acts of commission and omission, and summarily 
dismissed four days before his five years’ covenant expired, 
without being called upon to submit his defence, for which 
he had stipulated. Like other Indian officers he left India 
in 1681 a disappointed and unappreciated' public servant. 
His interesting diaries have been published in the Indian 
Record Series. 

The next Governor, Gyfford (1681-87), had special 
instructions to suppress interloping, improve the revenues, 
apd establish factories to the southward. Interlopers were 
independent merchant captains who, not being Company’s 
servants, endeavoured to share in the trade of the country. 
The most prominent was Thomas Pitt (grandfather of 
the Earl of Chatham) who was afterwards Governor. 
Settlements were made, with the permission of the 
Mahrattas, at Gingee, at Porto Novo and Cuddalore ; in 
1(^5 ten factories were dependent on Madras. But in 1687, 
owing to trouble with the Mogul, it was decided to dissolve 
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the factory at Masulipatam and two others. In fear of 
Mogul aggression and the impending downfall of the 
Golconda dynasty, which occurred in 1687, a troop of 
cavalry was formed, on the advice of the Company, and an 
infantry militia was embodied. The Portuguese troops 
were disbanded for attempting mutiny. A siege of Madras 
by the Moguls was feared in 1687, when they extinguished 
the Kutb Shahi dynasty of Golconda, and preparation 
was made to meet it, but the local administration was in 
friendly hands and the Moguls did not appear. A Court 
of Admiralty was established in 1686 for the suppression 
of interlopers. A Judge-Advocate of Madras, Sir John 
Biggs, came out from England in 1687. His first duty was 
to preside at the Quarter Sessions. He was also Judge of 
the Admiralty Court and Recorder of the Mayor’s Court : 
but he soon died of fever. Colonel Love mentions a 
strange request from the Company, with which the 
Madras authorities had to comply: — “His Majesty hafh 
required of us to send to India to provide for him one male 
and two female Blacks, but they must be dwarfs and of the 
least size that you can procure ; the male to be about 17 
years of age, and the female about 14. We would have 
you, next to their littleness, to choose such as may*have 
the best features, and to sfend them home upon any of our 
ships, giving the Commander a great charge to take care 
of their accommodation, and in particular of the female.” 

The chief events of Elihu Yale’s rule as Governor 
(1687-92) have been conveniently summarized. They were 
‘ ‘ the creation of a Mayor and Corporation for Madras ; 
the erection of a new Supreme Court, the evacuation of 
the Northern Coast factories in consequence of war with 
the Moguls ; the arrival of Job Charnock and his company 
from the Bay, and his subsequent return to found Calcutta ; 
the extinction of the Dynasty of Golconda ; the purchase 
of territory at Cuddalore, and the acquisition of Fort St. 
David ; a naval action with the French in Madras Roads ; 
and the resettlement of the Portuguese at San Thome.” 
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Owing to the approach of the Mahratta forces, hostilities 
with the Mogul, and war with France, Yale’s rule was 
a period of military activity. A native contingent was 
organized. The Company wrote: — “We must forever 
after keep ourselves a Martiall Nation in India.” Yale 
remained seven years in Madras, after his supersession 
in the Government. In recognition of his munificence 
Yale’s College and University in America were called 
after him. So late as 1687 the trade in slaves was 
sanctioned under regulation, a duty of one pagoda being 
charged for each slave exported from Madras by sea ; 
665 were exported in one month. The use of slaves 
for domestic purposes had always been recognized, sales 
and purchases were invariably registered. But soon the 
despatch of slaves from the porf*was altogether prohibited 
in deference to the aversion of the Mogul power to the 
trade. 

^ Higginson had not long assumed office as Governor in 
1692 when Sir John Goldsborough arrived from England 
and became President ; he remained in Madras eight 
months, investigating charges against Yale and others ; 
he then proceeded to Bengal, where he died. Higginson’s 
administration “proved an era of peace and progress. The 
city of Madras was developing rapidly.' The Factory- 
house in the Inner Fort, the Mint and Choultry were all 
rebuilt. By the Corporation a Town Hall was erected 
and that body become responsible for the city’s conservancy. 
The fortifications of the White Town were put in order, 
and Black Town rampart was repaired. Regulations were 
framed for policing the city, controlling the new Hospital 
built by Yale, and managing the principal temples and 
mosques. Fresh territory was acquired in the shape of 
the important suburban villages of Egmore, Pursewaukum 
and Tandore.” 

The period of Thomas Pitt’s Governorsl^ip (1698-1709) 
“ proved to be the golden age of Madras in respect of the 
development of trade and increase of wealth.” Though he 
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had been a prominent interloper, he was employed by the 
Company. The Old and New East India Companies were 
amalgamated and his term as President was extended. 
The Factory of Masulipatam was resettled. In 1701 ‘the 
new Nawab of the Carnatic, Daud Khan, who had pre- 
viously visited Triplicane and San Thome, appeared at 
the latter place with 10,000 troops. Pitt regarded his 
conduct as equivalent to a declaration of hostilities and 
prepared to fight, on which the Nawab changed his attitude. 
In 1702 he reappeared and established a strict blockade 
of Madras and other British possessions. He retired on 
receiving Rs. 25,000 and twice later visited San Thom6 
without giving trouble. The area of the * settlement 
was extended by the grant of some additional suburban 
villages. Further caste disputes, as to the exclusive rights to 
use certain streets, lasted for a year and again recurred. 
Pitt is best remembered by the Golconda diamond of 
400 carats which he purchased from a native merchanl, 
sent home, and ultimately disposed of (when reduced by 
cutting to 137 carats) to the Regent of France for £135,000. 
There are ample accounts of Madras in Pitt’s time by 
Salmon, Lockyer and Hamilton. Pitt’s map shows the 
topography ; several other maps of different times are repro- 
duced, by Colonel Love. There are also descriptions of San 
Thomfi and the neighbouring Mount. “ The chief features 
of Harrison’s administration, 1711-17, were negotiations re- 
garding the Madras villages, an embassy to the Emperor, 
difficulties with the Native Governments at Gingee and 
Vizagapatam, the revolt of the Deputy Governor of 
Fort St. David, the demolition of Cogan and Day’s fort and 
its reconstruction as the Fort Square ; the rebuilding of the 
barracks, hospital, and mint, and the completion of Egmore 
Redoubt.” The Madras embassy to the Mogul was greatly 
delayed, and eventually proceeded from Bengal under 
Surhiap in 1714 but the Emperor’s firman for Madras was 
not obtained till 1717. Trade was now particularly thriving, 
though it afterwards declined, partly owing to the ravages 
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of the Mahrattas and the scarcity of grain and cotton. 
During the next 25 years nothing specially affecting Madras 
took place. Several Governors resigned, were dismissed or 
stip'erseded ; the times were generally peaceful, free from 
external troubles and internal commotions. A new 

i 

Charter of George I., received in 1727, created a Body 
Incorporate for Madras, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, greater judicial powers in Civil cases being desir- 
able owing to the development of the settlement. Criminal 
cases were to come before the Sessions Court. In Benyon’s 
Governorship (1735-44) Nadir Shah invaded India, three 
Nawabs of the Carnatic met violent deaths, the Mahrattas 
made hostile advances in the Carnatic, and the British ac- 
quired additional territory near Madras. The total revenue 
of Madras amounted in 1737 to “Pagodas 77,000, of which 
45,000 were from Sea Customs and 8,000 from Land 
Custonts. The active Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had in 1736 three Missionaries in Madras and 
six more followed directly. 

While Nicholas Morse was Governor (1744-46) war 
broke out between France and England— the war which 
was fought in the Carnatic for supremacy in India. In 
vain ‘the Nawab of the Carnatic forbade all hostilities. 
The details cannot be given here. Madras, after a 
. moderately severe bombardment by sea and land, capi- 
tulated by treaty on 10th September 1746 to Mah6 de la 
■ Bourdonnais, on the promise of its restoration for a ransom. 
The Nawab endeavoured to take the city from the French 
but failed. Thereupon Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
on the 30th October repudiated the treaty of capitulation 
and seized the town, without justification, for the French 
East India Company; it was restored in 1749 after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, but for the three years 
was subordinate to Fort §t. David. Morse was carried 
prisoner to Pondicherry, but released^in exchange, and sum- 
moned to England to account to the Company for his 
oroceedings. His conduct was 'not blameck Clive as a 
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young writer had reached Madras in 1744 and took part 
in the war as an Ensign, as described in Macaulay’s Essay 
on him. Major Stringer Lawrence arrived at Fort 

M • 

St. David in 1748 to take the military command. His 
association with Clive led to great results in the war with 
the French. In 1749 possession was taken of the town 
of San Thome by the English. Madras remained subordi- 
nate to Fort St. David, as stated, for three years (1749-52) 
when it again became the Presidency ; the rent (the share 
of the Customs dues) paid to the Nawab for the Settlement 
was remitted. Defence works were commenced there 
and at San Thome. The war in the Carnjitic centred 
on Arcot and Trichinopoly. The presence of Stringer 
Lawrence as Commander-in-Chief from 1753 and of Clive 
led to British victories. ’ The war lingered on till 1754 
when Dupleix was superseded and left India. 

It was considered desirable to issue a fresh Charter 
for Madras, reconstituting the Corporation and other 
Courts interrupted by the capture of the town. George II’s 
Charter dates from January 1753. An Engineer General 
in India was appointed and ordered to examine Forts St. 
George and St. David on his way to Bengal. In September 
1754 Colonel Adlercron’s Regiment disembarked at Fort 
St. David, the first Bfitish regiment to reach India. 
Adlercron, being the senior, superseded Lawrence as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. A map of 1755 shows the transition at 
this time from ancient to modern Madras. 

George Pigot’s administration (1755-63) was active and 
eventful. During it “ the Company, from a trading corpora- 
tion owning isolated towns, forts and factories, blossomed 
abruptly into a ruling power controlling vast territories.” 
Nawab Muhammad Ali entered Arcot ; Angria’s nest of 
■’•pirates was finally exterminated by Watson and Clive ; 
there were also “ the capture of Calcutta by Surajah 
Dowlah, and the tragedy of the Black Hole ; the relief 
expedition from ^Madras under Watson and Clive, which 
recaptured G$ilcutta and took Chandernagore ; the battle 
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of PlasSey ;,t^e lo^s of Cuddalore and Fort St. David ; the 
siege of Madras by Lally ; the capture of Pondicherry,” 
which closed ^he Ibng struggle'with the French. All these 
events concerneci Madras to some degree, but belong to 
the general history of India. When Lally, after taking 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David, concentrated his efforts 
on the attack of Madras, the resistance offered by the 
forces under Stringer Lawrence was so stubborn that he 
was compelled to raise the siege when it had lasted 67 
days, from 12th December 1758 to 17th February 1759. 
The long war ended in 1761 with the surrender of 
Pondicherry to Eyre Goote. Its defences were entirely 
depnolished. Pigot’s salary as Governor was increased 
from £300 nominal to £3,000 actual, and other salaries 
were raised subsequently. An 'expedition was organized 
at Madras, which effected the subjugation of the Spanish 
settlement of Manila. 

r 

The administrations of the Rev. Robert Palk, 
Bourchier, Du Pre and Wynch, which lasted from 1763 to 
1775, were marked by few events of local interest. A 
cavalry force under Tippoo, the son of Hyder Ali the 
usurper of Mysore, then allied with the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, raided the neighbourhood of. Madras in 1767# and in 
1769 Hyder himself, at the Mount, dictated terms of peace 
to Madras. Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
established for himself a permanent residence in a palace 
at Madras, and was much honoured by the Mogul and the 
highest English personages ; he became deeply indebted to 
theCompany. Mrs. Kindersley visited Madras in 1765 
and recorded her impressions. Fort St. George was com- 
pleted, to its present s^upe. Sir John Lindsay, a plenipoten- 
tiary from th^ British Government to the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, independent of the Company, was sent out in 
1770, but the division of authority proved harmful ; he was 
succeeded by Harland ; on the latter’s retirement the 
appointment ceased. Tanjore was conquered by the 
idadras Qovernment for the Nawab, the Rajah deposed 
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and the State transferred to the Nawab; A water-suppfy 
for Madras was carried out. 

Warren Hastings was Member of Cbiincil at Madras, 
1769-72, and did much to develop the resources ; he was the 
first to propose a pier. From 1774 the Madras Presidency 
became subordinate to the Governor-General of Bengal. 
When Lord Pigot was sent out in 1775 to restore Tanjore 
to the Rajah a struggle took place between the two 
parties in the Council over the proceedings connected 
with the rendition. Lord Pigot suspended the Members 
opposed to him and arrested another. The opposition, 
being in a majority, had, on the 24th August 1776, Lord 
Pigot arrested for various arbitrary and illegal acts, 
suspended the minority, and appointed the senior Member 
of Council to be Presideht and Governor. Lord Pigot 
was kept prisoner at the Mount. In 1777 the Court of 
Directors ordered his return to England and the return 
of the usurping majority ; constituted a new Government 
and ordered an enquiry on certain questions. Before these 
orders reached India, Pigot had fallen ill at the Mount 
and died on the 11th May 1777 at the Company’s garden 
house. At the inquest the Coroner’s jury found a verdict 
of wilful murder against 11 persons, but the proceedings 
against them were quas'hed judicially. Four Members 
of the majority were prosecuted in England and fined 
£1,000 each. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold succeeded as Governor in 1778. 
In that year Pondicherry was again taken from the French 
and the fortifications demolished. An expedition against 
Mahe was successful in 1779. Rumbold’s Government 
quarrelled with Hyder, the Nizam, and the Supreme 
Government. In two years he left India and was dismissed 
by the Directors. At this time the Eurasian problem first 
attracted public attention, but a philanthropic scheme 
suggested for the benefit of the community was not acted 
upon. The Nawab Walajah’s debts were, a constant source 
of embarrassment to all concerned. Several provisional' 
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Governors held office during the next two decades. In 
1780 Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic and devastated the 
country for fifty miles round Madras, raiding the suburbs. 
The Madras Government was wholly unprepared. Hector 
Munro took the field ; Colonel Baillie’s force, marching 
to join him, was annihilated by Hyder, with appalling 
slaughter. Munro retreated to Madras. Eyre Coote 
was despatched from Bengal with troops to the rescue. 
He was in the field against Hyder when Lord Macartney 
arrived as Governor. After gaining several victories 
Coote. died in April 1783. Macartney was much 
hampered by his Councillors,— with one of whom 
he had a’ duel, and another was dismissed (General 
James Stuart, of whom the Nawab’s son said “ Some- 
time General Stuart catch ohe Lord ; now one Lord 
catch General Stuart ”)— also by a famine, by financial em- 
barrassments and by his strained relations with the Nawab. 
Peace was concluded with Mysore in 1784. Successful 
operations were undertaken against the Dutch settlements 
on the coast ; naval engagements with the French were 
fought off Madras in 1782, many casualties at sea occurred. 

During the Government of Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell (1785-89) the country enjoyed rest 
from war and “ extraordinary 'progress was made in the 
development of peaceful institutions.” “To the medical 
officers of the period Madras was indebted for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in Natural Science, especially in 
Botany.” Attention was subsequently paid to sericulture 
and a botanical garden established. The first Madras news- 
paper, the Madras Courier^ was founded in October 1785, 
and recognized as the medium for general notifications : it 
was followed by the Madras Gazette in 1795. An exchange 
building was constructed for the resort of merchants. 
The Assembly Rooms or Pantheon dated from about this 
time. All traffic in slaves was prohibited in 1790. Major- 
General Medows, Governor of Bombay add of Madras 
(1790-92) successively, was absent from Madras almost the 
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whole of his nominal rule of two and a half years, being 

engaged as Commander-in>Chief in the war with Tippoo, 

who had invaded Travancore. Lord Cornwallis, the 

• • 

Governor-General, himself assumed command, took 
Bangalore and some little hill forts and accepted Tippoo’s 
submission on terms ; he also made a new agreement with 
the Nawab Walajah. Cornwallis was received with 
enthusiasm by the people of Madras. After Medows, Sir 
Charles Oakeley was Governor for only two years ; during 
his rule Pondicherry was captured in 1793 for the third time. 
During Lord Hobart’s rule the old Nawab Muhammad Ali, 
Walajah, died in 1795, greatly in debt. Lor^ Hobart’s 
proposals for dealing with the debts led to his recall. 
Another war breaking out between England and Holland, 
expeditions were despatched from Madras which subdued 
Malacca and Amboyna, Trincomalee and Colombo. In 
1796 the first light to guide mariners and navigation was affix- 
ed to the roof of the Exchange. Hobart’s departure was 
deeply regretted. He was subsequently President of the 
Board of Control. Tippoo Sultan was watching for an 
opportunity to resume his quarrels with the British. Lord 
Mornington, the new Governor-General, seeing this took 
the initiative and ordered military preparations to be begun 
at Madras. He himself, without immediately superseding 
the new Governor, Lord Clive, repaired to Madras, to 
avoid the delay of referring questions to Calcutta. The 
war ending with the death of Tippoo at the taking of 
Seringapatam on the 4th May 1799 is related in history. 
After this event Lord Mornington established a Censorship 
of the Madras Press. The Madras Presidency was in- 
creased by the addition of four, eventually seven, districts. 
The Mysore standards were presented to the Governor- 
General at Madras with great ceremony and the 4th 
May was observed, for many years, as a day of rejoicing. 
In 1798 a Recorder of Madras was appointed, merged 
afterwards in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Lord 
Clive proposed a number of changes in the details of 
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administration, which were gradually introduced. . A 
treasonable conspiracy between the Nawab and Tippoo 
haying been discovered, the Carnatic was virtually annexed, 
five more districts being added to the Presidency. As 
Colonel Love truly intimates, this extension of territory 
concludes one epoch and commences another. Interest 
in the affairs and institutions of the town diminishes in 
comparison with the problems of the Presidency. Indi- 
cations of this change have appeared in the records of 
the growth of the settlement which was originally effected 
for commercial purposes. The only regret is that the work 
stops at 1800. It might well have been continued to the 
Mutiny of 1857, from which another epoch dates in India. 
The ten Appendices and the learned notes throughout the 
volumes contain a quantity of information thus rendered 
easily accessible. Every officer employed in Madras will 
be indebted to Colonel Love for the historical knowledge 
which he has made available and many other readers will 
study the volumes with pleasure. The illustrations, maps 
and style of publication are as good as art and skill can 
make them. 


C. E. BUCKLAND. 



SOME ITALIAN IDEALS OF CULTURE 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN , 
ENGLAND. 

BY J. W. HOLME. 


i 6 T T E has been brought up in the manners and customs 
of Italy, which the English esteem more than 
those of any other country.”* Michiel, the Venetian 
ambassador to England in 1557, in one of those illuminat- 
ing reports to the Doge and Senate which envoys were 
expected to present on their return, accounts thus for the 
popularity in England of the Duke of Savoy, suitor for 
the hand of Princess Elizabeth. The words betoken the 
strength of those Italian influences which were to colojir 
so deeply English life and thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. From the time when Henry VII 
“ bought Italian furniture, kept an Italian chaplain, corre- 
sponded with Italian courts, and admitted the Duke of 
Urbino to the Order of the Garter,”t these influences had 
been gathering force. Clerical, commercial and diplomatic 
intercourse between the two nations had increased and 
had affected the life of England in diverse ways. The 
Court was the central scene ; it was there that the envoys 
from Italian States, with their brilliant retinues and lavish 
entertainments, played their great part in the introduction 
of Renaissance ideals into England. Their behaviour, 
apart from purely diplomatic duties, was well calculated to 
stir the minds of educated Englishmen to emulation, for 
they were already looking to Italy for the coming light. 
The splendour and taste of their equipment, their lavish 
display at banquet ai^ festival, their new ideas of life 
and government, ali tgndcd t o produce an Italian tone in 


• Cal. State Paper* (VenetiaoVlSS?, No. 474. 
t H. A. L Pteher, P*/. »/ WW, V. 
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a court already disposed to gorgeous show. “ I have not 
failed to give banquets, and to live grandly and nobly for 
tjie honour of the state,” * writes Carlo Capello, Venetian 
Eijvoy in 1535. Soranzo’s report of 1554 is additional 
evidence of the growing desire of the English Court to 
adopt Italian customs. “ During my residence in England 
as the Signory’s Ambassador, I have always been treated 


with the greatest marks of goodwill I have been 

most graciously treated by Queen Mary when I 


frequently visited her and did her service by procuring for 
her ntany articles of value from Venice, much to her 
satisfaction. I can assure the Doge and Senate that the 
Queen and the whole court hold the prudence and power 
of the Venetian Republic in very great account.” 1 

The Italian courts, from which these and other envoys 
came, were the product of peculiar circumstances. The 
Renaissance, among its many effects, had turned men’s 
thought from the dry contemplation of a scholastic here- 
after to the vivid daily life around them. Where such 
feeling had been expressed before, as in Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, it had been a revulsion from the rigour of 
the schools and the church, rather than the 'result of 
complete upheaval and re-adjustment. With the influx 
of classic ideals, however, and their application to con- 
temporary life. Nature and Art had assumed different 
meanings ; instead of being strained and distorted to fall 
in line with a rigid theological attitude they became 
more and more regarded for their own sakes. The 
external world became a means to an end— the gratifica- 
tion of man’s bodily and intellectual needs. Classic litera- 
ture had disclosed a- new-old conception of the place of 
the individual in the world, and the degradation of the 
Church only served to strengthen ideals of spiritual liberty 
and of the dignity of man. A new Art, a new Literature, 
went hand in hand with a new Life, in which intellectual 

* C«l. State Papers (Venetian) 1S35, No. 54. 

t Ib. 1554, No. 934. 
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and physical pleasures bulked large. Medieevalism, with 
its cold ideals of the disparagement and subjection of the> 
body, had passed, and the men of the Renaissance, in their 
childlike delight at the new bright worlds opening before 
them, were so dazzled that they swung to an opposite 
extreme. 

While P'rance, Germany and England had been ground 
under the heel of feudalism, Italy had developed on vastly 
ditferent lines. Split up geographically into many states 
of various sizes, it had fostered the growth of states 
which became the nuclei of flourishing provincial life. 
Thus culture and progress, confined, outside Italy, to the 
capital towns, became here much wider-spread.' Whether 
the States were Republics, ostensibly as in Florence or 
really as in Venice, or whether they were practically 
absolute monarchies, the result was the same. The 
reigning prince was brought up in the newer ideals of 
culture, and thus was impelled to gather round him 
poets, scholars, architects and painters, who in contact 
with the professional courtiers and men of affairs, formed 
groups in which mutual reactions produced a new and 
hybrid personality, the scholar-gentleman. The life led 
by these little circles was almost fantastically brilliant. 
Their surroundings, beautiful enough by Nature, wert^ 
rendered even more gorgeous by the erection of magnificent 
palaces placed often amidst delightful gardens. These 
architectural triumphs, by reason of that zeal for collec- 
tion which made sixteenth and seventeenth century Italy 
a vast museum, became treasure houses of classic and 
contemporary art. 

It is well known how the greater citizens of Florence,* 
enriched by banking and trade, turned in their leisure to 
art and letters. Under the Medici, the city became the 
glorious centre of the intellectual awakening. Lorenzo, 
himself no mean poet, gathered round him the greatest of 
the lettered Italians. He was the ideal scholar-gentleman, 

* Oliphant Smeaton ; The Medici ami ike Italian Renaiuance. 1901. 
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well read in Greek, especially in the dialogues of Plato, 
i«nd could hold his own in argument with Ficino and Pico. 
Few took a livelier interest in Art ; he was both friend 
and patron of the men whose work made Florence lumin- 
ous. Foreign scholars no less than native shared his 
bounty, for Reuchlin, Grocyn, Linacre and Fleming were 
welcomed and supported in his house. Pollaiuoli, Luca 
della Robbia and Andrea da Castagna, under his protec- 
tion, did much to advance the methods of their respective 
arts. Gem-engravers, majolica-workers, silk-weavers from 
Bruge» worked quietly and successfully for their magnifi- 
cent patron. Yet his energy in state affairs was as splendid 
and productive as that which he devoted to the courtly and 
popular pageants of the brilliant years from his accession 
to the Pazzi conspiracy. 

Urbino,* perched high upon a spur of the Apennines, 
exhibits many of the conditions which were to be found, 
in varying degrees, in other courts of Northern Italy. Its 
situation, the beauty of its surroundings, and the soft 
salubrity of its air, were famous and often praised. Among 
the finely furnished and lavishly decorated rooms of the 
palace, the glories of which are described with such minute 
care by the letter-writers of the time, moved in courtly 
intercourse the soldiers, the find gentlemen, the ladies of 
cultured wit, the men of letters and the no less brilliant 
clerics,, whose brisk dialogue fills page after page of 
Gastiglione. Music was cultivated with diligence and taste ; 
the duchess and her attendants both played and sang, and 
professional musicians were welcomed and honoured. 

Mantua, t with which Urbino was closely united by ties 
of marriage and policy, shows in another aspect how the 
court became the nursery of Art. Isabella Gonzaga trans- 
formed the ducal palace into a museum of paintings. Her 
own Studio was frescoed by Mantegna and hung with 
the work of Pefugino and Costa. Artists visited her, da 

•'*’ v'T'"' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “ ■ '■'* ■ ' 

* Luzio and Rentar > MmtUva t UrUne. 1893. 
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Vinci to paint her portrait ; she is found giving minutely 
detailed instructions to Perugino as to the painting of a^ 
large allegorical scene, the subject of Which was to be the 
strife of Diana and Venus ; indeed, Isabella is one of the 
most interesting of the Renaissance cognoscenti. 

Though smaller, the court at Ferrara* was famous in a 
different way. The princes of the house of Este had labour- 
ed to transform a wilderness into a blossoming garden. 
Set like a jewel among woody hollows, lay the Castellina, 
their suburban seat of villegiatura. Glades of cypress led 
to a marble casino of classic design ; interspersed with 
stretches of level lawn were roseries and groves of pine. 
The leisurely wanderer through the wooded alleys of the 
Regnaia came suddenly on fnarble fountains and pools, 
where peacocks added a Hash of brilliant colour, while the 
soft murmur of doves filled all the air. In such surround- 
ings were passed the idle hours of the butterfly beings 
whose pleasant causeries Romei records in his Discorsi. 
The fame of their beauty, of their courtly grace and 
exquisite culture ran throughout Italy, while Ferrara’s 
reputation as a storehouse of learning was only surpassed 
by that of Florence. Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso lived at 
the Court ; Ariosto’s eulogy of the ladies who adorned it 
is a classic passage in the* Renaissance chorus of woman- 
praise. Greek scholarship flourished here under Guarino, 
Bessarion and Giorgio Gemisto. 

Such, in brief, were the more striking external attri- 
butes of the courts from which the Italian embassy-trains 
set out, and they found in England conditions favourable 
for the reception and assimilation of their ideas and prac- 
tice. The sixteenth century had been a period of emer- 
gence from mediaevalism, and though in many ways the 
Tudor rule bad been heavy-handed, it had been accom- 
panied" by a conscious striving towards intellectual light. 
So these embassy-trains and diplomatic missions, copies 
in miniature of the Italian courts, contaimng men of 

* An^eto Solertit Leowtra 1888 ; Ferrara ela Corte Estense, 1898. 
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scholarly culture and brilliant accomplishment, gave a 
further^ impulse to the work of such men as Linacre, 
Erasnj^us and Colet. They were types to be imitated by 
<;tlie* nfew and changed aristocracy which gathered round 
I^eti\^ VIII and Elizabeth. The expiring feudal concep- 
t:|oiw of the fifteenth century had given way to the despotic 
ideals of the Tudors, and out of the welter of the Roses 

'Si 

had been evolved a system similar in many ways to that 
of an Italian Republic. A strong central Government, 
in which court influence and intrigue played no small part, 
had been established on the ruins of a system by which 
many feudal lords, semi-royal in power and equipage, had 
ruled courts as powerful as the king’s. Under the newer 
regime, they became courtiers, not princes. And the 
process of reconstruction had Keen not unlike the rise to 
power of a typical Italian house, as the Medici or the 
Visconti, where a strong semi-adventurer had made his 
dynasty secure by sheer force of personality. England 
thus reproduced, with difterences, what had been in force 
in Italy for a century and a half, while the growth of 
London and the increasing impetus given to learning by 
the Court, made the parallel still closer. Indeed, London 
in the later sixteenth century had many external likenesses 
to Medicean Florence. It had ' become the centre of an 
educational movement largely financed by the city guilds ; 
in commerce it had displaced Antwerp as the entrepot of 
N.-W. Europe, while its traditional delight in pageant 
and show had been constantly fed by Henry VIH and 
Elizabeth. But with the essentially civic pride of the 
Florentines, the Londoner combined an equally deep 
national sentiment, so that the city, under such merchant 
princes as Sir Thomas Gresham, was always in the front 
during periods of national crisis or progress. 

Renaissance ideals, in reaction with this brilliant court 
life, produced a new conception of culture, a conception 
give n litera ry form to by Baldassare Gastiglione,* him self 

* Boturl; iniorna al CoH $0 BoUassarg 1890» 
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no mean type of the figure he labours to portray. Born at 
Casatico, in Mantuan territory, in 1478, he was sent early to . 
the court of the Sforza at Milan, entering afterwards ,tlje 
service of Gianfranceso Gonzaga at Mantua, by whpip he 
was sent on an embassy to Milan and Rome. Here he tpet 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, in whose service he remailted. 
He fought at Cesena, with the Papal forces against Venice, 
and spent the rest of his career as diplomatic envoy of 
Urbino. In this capacity, he visited England in 1506 to 
receive the insignia of the Garter for his master. His 
stay was brief, from 1st November to 9th Februafy, and 
we have little or no account of his proceedings at Henry 
VIPs Court. On his return he was made ambassador to 
Louis XII at Milan. The death of Guidobaldo in 1508 was 

j 

no check to his diplomatic career, for the Duke’s successor, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, appointed him Governor of 
Gubbio, in which position he served against the 'Venetians 
with fifty men-at-arms. Business of an extremely delicate 
nature, the defence of Francesco in his trial for the 
murder of Cardinal Alidosi in 1511, drew him to Rome, 
where he appears again in 1513 accompanying the Duke 
at the coronation of Leo X. The same year he was made 
Count of Novillara and ambassador to the Sacred College. 
This post he kept for nearly the whole of Leo’s pontificate. 
The variety, delicacy and importance of his diplomatic 
work is amply shown by the masses of his correspondence 
at this period ; it seems clear, too, that part of his time 
was spent with artists and men of letters ; on his visit to 
Mantua in 1524 he had in his train Giulio Pippi (Romano), 
a pupil of Raphael. The following year Clement VII 
sent him as papal ambassador to Charles V, but his nego- 
tiations were futile and he was unable to avert the sack 
of Rome in 1527. He died at Toledo in 1529. 

Such was the career of the man who proposed to deli- 
neate the embodiment of new ideals of culture. In per- 
sonality and pursuits he had many of the attributes of his 
pattern scholar-gentleman ;.he was a scholar and friend of 
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scholars, a soldier and man of affairs, with many of the 
Sbcomplishments of his ideal figure. His book “ II Gorte- 
giajao ” (The Courtier) was conceived in 1508, but not 
published till 1528, —a delay due to the constant polishing 
exercised tipon it. The occasion of the dialogues which 
compose it was the visit of Julius II to Urbino on his way 
to Rome in 1507, after the siege of Bologna. He was 
received with jousts and pageantry, and the mingling of 
his train with the Urbinate household produced these 
discourses on the attributes of the perfectly cultured 
character. 

The ideal figure which Castiglione attempts to picture 
that of the soldier, who, by means of the added graces 
of the scholar-gentleman, is fitted to be the companion of 
princes and the ornament of their courts. Noble in birth, 
pleasing in person and bearing, he must accompany all his 
^eech arid action with a charm and grace which lift him 
above the common crowd. His profession — or at least his 
dominant occupation — is to be that of arms ; not, however, 
parading his prowess as one who has “taken his cuirass 
to wife.” Knowledge of the causes of single combat, the 
etiquette to be observed in carrying it out, must be part 
of his martial upbringing. Hopemanship.and the care of 
horses, fencing and the subservient exercises of running, 
leaping, wrestling and swimming are accomplishments to 
be mastered. But the supreme charm in all these actions 
will be his absence of constraint ; he will be always at ease, 
not throwing every effort into the action in hand, as if he 
wibre a professional swordsman or jockey, but appearing 
able at any time to practise ail other exercises with equal 
restraint! If he is riding, he does not appear nailed to the 
saddle ; in dancing, his lips are not seen to move in 
a painful endeavour to count the steps. Sprezzatura, a 
gracious but uriaffected disdaiti, a neglect, full of art, will 
seem to accompany his every act. The'universal rule of 
conduct is this— “to avoid afifeptation at any cost, as 
a shdrp: hhd fool^ <|hd in eyerj^lhing. ii% a 
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certain Sprezzatura, which conceals art, and shows thaV 
whatever is said or done, conies without effort, almost ^ 
without thought.” 

So far the accomplishments have been merely physi- 
cal ; but a fine animal is by no means the ideal. A cul- 
tivated mind, a developed taste, are to go hand in hand, 
with physical perfection, for if arms is the basis of the 
gentleman’s existence, letters will be its chief ornament. 
“ What soul is so feeble and low,” says Castiglione, through 
the mouth of Federigo Fregoso, “ that, if it reads of the 
deeds and greatness of Caesar and Alexander, ofScipio 
and Hannibal it will not be inflamed with an ajrdent desire 
to emulate them.” For this reason, the ideal cultured 
man “ must have more than a nodding acquaintance with 
letters, especially in those studies called the ‘ Humani- 
ties.’ ” Consistently with the practice of a country foremost 
at that day for its music, “a rest from fatigue, and 
medicine of sick minds,” he will be a pleasing singer, and 
will play well upon all instruments. When advancing age 
weakens his voice and stiffens his fingers, he will yet 
remain a connoisseur of cultivated taste. Juliano de 
Medici, summing up the general opinion of the assembly, 
says ; “ Indeed I think that music is not only an ornament, 
but a necessary accomplishment in our ideal.” With paint- 
ers and sculptors he will be equally at home, handling 
pencil and brush with success, and appreciating all the 
niceties of execution in statue and picture. Indeed, the 
pattern courtier will be a real virtuoso, who, “ when 
other duties or pleasures become toilsome, will con- 
template the beauties of old and new statues, vases, 
buildings, medals, cameos, intaglios, etc., and thus 
perhaps come to realize the beauties, too, of the human 
frame.” 

Such are a few of the cultured man’s accomplish- 
ments in what direction should they be exercised ? 
Briefly, they are to fit* him for the service of his prince— 
f * to obtain worthy praise and the good opinion of all, but 
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specially fro^i the prince whom he Serves.” Tp aucch&d i« 
this, h^ must ‘‘consitjer well- what he says or does, in whc^ 
presence and in what planner he comports himself, and the 
reason of his actions above all, he must avoid affectation. 
But, on the other hand, if the pattern cultured man • is 
honoured by receiving the favour of his prince, the latter 
in his turn is no less honoured by the service rendered. 
Indeed, “ if our courtier by chance finds himself in the 
service of a vicious or depraved prince, he must immedi- 
ately, upon discovering it, leave his court, in order not 
to feel that shame which accompanies all good men who 
serve evil.”.. 

But perhaps the best known passage in the Cortegiano 
is that put in the mouth of Pietro Bembo, who deals with 
the courtier, the cultured man, in love, for it is one of the 
greatest popular expressions in sixteenth century Italy of 
Platonic conceptions of beauty. Bembo, in language largely 
reminiscent of Ficino’s commentary on the Symposium, 
demands that his ideal man should, from the bodily beauty 
of the individual, learn to abstract ideal beauty ** and to 
hold within his imagination the abstract forms of every 
material beauty.” Here Bembo passes the bounds of 
Plato and comes into the region of the Neo-Platonists ; 
for the cultured lover, with mind purged from vice by the 
study of philosophy, at last opens his eyes— “which all 
possess but few use”— and sees within himself a ray of the 
light proceeding from true beauty, the beauty of the 
angels. Thus, “blind to things mundane, his inner eye 
is opened to things celestial.” 

Such, in brief outline, are the contents of this, the most 
famous of Courtesy ' books ; and it has been necessary to 
devote thus much space to them because their influence 
throughout Western Europe was enormous, not only in 
the number of translations and editions, but in the stimulus 
gave to the newer ideals of culture. But as a work of 
art merely, the Cortegiano is an extraordinary production. 
^It has perfect dramatic apxnropriateness in the assignment 
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;o|: dialogue Jmrts ; sparkling jest and repartee 

fill up the intervals, betw^tt . the' more serious discus- 
sions and its quick narrative, style has often much that 
recalls Boccaccio. But perhaps, its abiding ihterest for us 
is its reflection, idealized perhaps, but. none the less faithful, 
of an age and society in many Ways splendid ; it is a 
lasting monument, both of the contemporary ideals of the 
cultured man and of the artistic splendours and occasionally 
spiritually refined* life of the Urbinate court. It is “the 
result of (he impact of new thought upon the old, the 
Work of a humanist knight, friend of Bembo and Raphael, 
and no unworthy courtier of Isabella Gonzaga.”* To con- 
clude, we may quote Tasso’s words— “while courts and 
princes endure, so long as ladies and knights come together 
in courtly intercourse, so long as valour and courtesy have 
any abiding place in the minds of men, so long will the name 
of Castiglione be held in praise.” 

The constant intercourse,— scholastic, diplomatic and 
mercantile, which existed between Italy and England was 
bound to bear fruit in character. Sir Thomas Wyatt, long 
before the zenith of Italian influence, was deeply Italianate ; 
it was impossible that a man of his attainments should 
remain untouched, and his mind uncoloured, by the manifold 
glories of the courts which he visited as the ambassador 
of Henry VIII. He was remarkable for a well-propor- 
tioned body and comely face ; his dexterity and address 
in arms were shown in many brilliant tournaments before 
the king, and to these accomplishments he added those of 
singing and lute-playing. He was a poet, a brilliant and 
witty talker, thus embodying many of the attributes 
demanded by Castiglione. 

An even more striking parallel may be drawn be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth and Isabella Gonzaga, two types 
of Renaissance culture in womanhood. Elizabeth, brought 
up in the newer ideas, was a horsewoman, a skilled 
musician, a graceful dancer and a good shot ; she spoke 

* V. Giitt. ,' // Coria^an^t 1894. 
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Italian and French fluently, read Demosthenes in the 
original and could talk pedantry with any pedant. Ascham 
the humanist had been her tutor, while Isabella had had 
an even greater scholar, Battista Guarino, to read with her 
the Eclogues of Virgil and Cicero’s Letters. Isabella at 
Ferrara, surrounded by the best of Italian and Flemish art, 
letters and music, is the Italian forerunner of Elizabeth at 
Henry’s court. Both were skilled in affairs of State, 
though Isabella’s task of governing Mantua while her hus- 
band Francesco was captain of the armies of the League was 
one of nnfinitely less delicacy and responsibility than that 
of Elizabeth during the first thirty years of her reign. 
Both took relaxation in jousts and pageantry and in the 
even more frivolous amusements of clowns and dwarfs, 
while Isabella’s suite of apartments specially set aside for 
her cats and dogs is a curious anticipation of certain 
modern developments. 

The doubtful methods of the Italian princess in diplo- 
macy, her easy toleration of vice and falsehood are reflected 
in the tortuous mazes of Elizabeth’s private negotiations, 
which were often the despair of Secretaries of State, 
and in her extraordinary appetite for fulsome flattery. 
Both shared the same radiant vitality and keen joy 
in life, though the serene temper of Isabella, her clear- 
eyed worship of beauty, her stainless purity are elements 
lacking in Elizabeth’s nature, which, deriving much 
from her father, inherited much of the coarseness of 
the Tudors. 

/ On the purely literary side, there is ample evidence of 
the vogue of II Cortegiano, which Sir Thomas Hoby had 
translated as “ the ^ Booke of the Gourtyer ” in 1561. 
Robert Greene mentions and quotes it frequently ; Florio 
says that “ Castilions Courtier and Guazzo his Dialogues ” 
ware the books most commonly read by those who desired 
to learn a little Italian. Marston, in his satires of 1598, 
describes the character of the punctiliously polite courtier 
iander the title of the ** Absolute Gastilio.” It is not clear, 
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however, that Shakespeare knew the book. The advice 
of Polonius to Laertes is in some points very close to 
the teaching of Castiglione, especially in the matter of 
dress, while much of Shakespeare’s praise of music seems 
to echo the great “ sea of praise” to which many of the 
speakers in the Cortegiano contributed. Hints and direct 
allusions abound throughout the Elizabethan drama, and 
in one notable regard Gastiglione’s work may well have 
served as a model for nascent comedy in England. The 
dramatic form of colloquy in which the book is cast was 
the most popular of literary forms at the Renaissance. 
The civil retorts, delicate interruptions and fencing- 
matches of wit scattered throughout the Cortegiano had an 
even greater value as models for English comic dialogue. 
The “ loud lies and vain boasts ” of Ralph Roister Doister, 
Huff, Snulf and Ruff' and Grim the Collier of Croydon 
gave way to the courtly wit of Benedick and Beatrice, of 
Orlando and Rosalind. The models of refined dialogue 
available for Lyly and Shakespeare were to be found in 
Italy, — not in the Italian drama, still under the heel of 
classic tradition, but in just such sparkling conversation as 
was to be found in the dialogue form of Italian prose. And 
of this the best could be tasted in the Cortegiano of 
Castiglione. Apart from questions of style, however, it 
is undoubted that the ideals of Italy had great weight, 
both in the actual life of an Elizabethan gentleman and 
in its reproduction in literature. One of the chief prob- 
lems of the age was the education of a man for a society 
in which a career was open to the talents, and Elyot’s 
Governour (1531) is one of the earliest attempts to treat it. 
Its author cannot be proved to have visited Italy before 
the publication of the book, yet his friendship with Roger 
Ascham, Colet, Lilly and Linacre makes it clear that 
Italian would probably be known to him. The Governour 
is a treatise owing much to Erasmus’ Institutio Principis 
Christiania but there arje many signs that Elyot had read 
the Cortegiano^ though this was published only three years 
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before. In the introduction he refers to Florence and 
Geitba as examples of the evils of a republic and to 
Ferrara and Venice as showing the excellence of a prince- 
dom, and then proceeds at once with the education of 
his prince “ in swete manners and vertuous custome.” 
To learn Latin, and to speak it with ease before seven 
years of age, to avoid all vice, and to be gently drawn 
to virtue, is the programme of the early years. Music 
he lays special stress upon, yet not as if it were an 
essential. “ Playinge on instruments of musike, which, 
moderately used and without diminution of honour, that 
is to say, , without wanton countenance and dissolute 
gesture, is not to be condemned.” And in continuation, 
and very reminiscent of Gastiglione’s pronouncement 
on Sprezzatura, he says that Ke “ should not have so 
much delectation therein that in playinge and singynge 
only he shulde put his holle study and felicitie.” 
Painting and drawing are also desirable ; “a capetaine 
may discrive the country of his adversary .... also 
perceyve the placis of advauntage, the form of bataylynge 
of his enemies.” This indeed is Castiglione’s idea 
of the use of painting and drawing ; yet he is not 
to be “a commune painter, or kerver whiche shal 
present himselfe openly stained or embued with sondry 
colours.” 

Bodily strength is to be attended to and Elyot outlines 
several of the exercises “ adapting his bodye to hardness, 
strength and agilitie.” Wrestling, running, swimming, and 
tbe handling of sundry weapons, especially the sword 
and battleaxe, “ whiche be for a nobleman moste con- 
venient;” hunting ‘.‘an imitation of batayle” and hawking 
are the exercises he recommends. 

But for a much completer picture of the cultured 
man, the description furnished by Spenser may be cited. 
It will be seen that in many points it derives from 
Castiglione ; indeed the following passage from Mother 
Hubbard*s. Tale reads like a verse resume. 
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Fair exercise 

Of knightly feates, he daylie doth devise : 

Now menaging the mouthes of stubborne steedes, 

Now practising the proofs of warlike deedes. 

Now his bright armes assaying, now his speare, 

Now at the nigh aymed ring away to beare. 

At other times he casts to sew the chase 
Of swift wilde beastes, or runne on foote a race, 

T’enlarge his breath, (large breath in armes most needfull) 

Or els by wrestling to wex strong and heedfull, 

Or his stiff armes to stretch with Eughen bowe. 


Thus when this Courtly gentleman with toyle 
Himselfe hath wearied, he doth recoyle 
Unto his reste, and there with sweete delight 
Of Musicks skill revives his toyled spright 
Or els with Loves, and Ladies gentle sports. 


Or lastly, when the bodie list to pause 
His minde unto the Muses he withdraws. 


With whom he close confers with wise discourse 
Of Nature’s workes, of heaven’s continuall course 
Of forreine lands, of people different, 

Of kingdomes change, of divers government. 

Of dreadfull battailes of renowned knights ; 

With which desire and praise of noble fame 
The only upshot whereto he doth ayme. 


For all his minde on honour fixed is 
To which he levels all his purposis 
And in his Prince’s service spend his dayes 
Not so much for to gaine, or for to raise 
Himselfe to high degree as for his grace 
And in his liking to win worthy place 
Through due deserts and comely carriage 
In whatso please employ his personage. 

Again, Calidore, the hero of the Sixth Book of the 
Faerie Queene, who in the personal allegory is Sir Philip 
Sidney, has most of the attributes of the Italian ideal ; 
he is of noble birth, of “comely guize,” “well approv’d 
in batteilous affray,” and “ with the greatest purchases 
greatest grace.” Combined with his are the physical 
graces of Tristram, a subordinate type of “ Courtesy,” the 
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noble^. hunter and hawker, the man brought up in “seemely 
leeres.” 

It is difficult to state definitely Shakespeare’s debt to 
the literature of this Italian ideal, but his middle comedy 
shows conclusively how the ideal itself fascinated him. 
The mise-en-scene of his comedy-work from the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona to Much Ado About Nothing is set in a 
typical Italian city state, ruled by a tyrant or semi-tyrant 
cast in similar mould to a prince of the house of Este, 
Sforza or Gonzaga. Even Theseus loses his classic perso- 
nality," while the Athens of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
has more ,in common with sixteenth century Florence 
than with the Athens of the Periclean age. Similarly, the 
characters of these plays have many of the attributes in 
action of Castiglione’s figure. Benedick and Ba«sanio 
together would make a tolerably close approximation to 
the Cortegiano, while the forme** has much the same 
sort of roving commission of wil as has Federigo Fregoso 
in the Italian work. Benedick’* postulates for his 
ideal women smack much of the requisites outlined by 
Castiglione. ‘ ‘ Rich, . . . wise, . . . virtuous, . . .fair, . . . mild . . . noble 
...of good discourse, an excellent^ musician.” (JMuch Ado 
About Nothing, II. iii. 32.) Noble, unalfected, affable, 
wise, modest, and with a certain quickness of wit,” says 
Castiglione, who goes on to demand all the accomplishments, 
as music, painting and dancing, in his court-lady, which 
before he had demanded of the courtier. Another possible 
reminiscence on Shakespeare’s part concerning the aim of 
the courtier’s existence is found in the same play : 

IXrs. Signior Benedick 

For shape, for bearing argument and valour 
‘ Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

l/rSj, His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. (III. i. 95) 

This seems to reproduce Castiglione’s idea that the. end of 
the cultured courtier’s existence is to acquire grace and 
good estimation honourably from all, especially from his 
prince.* 
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The scholarly part of the ideal is reflected in L^^centio 
who comes to Padua to pursue A course of learning and 
ingenious studies ” ({Taming of the Shrew, I. i. 9) and is 
advised by his man Tranio to 

Practise rhetoric in your common talk 

Music and poesy use to quicken you. (ib. I. i. 5) j 

Othello has most of the more physical attributes of the 
perfect figure. He is born of “ men of royal siege ” 
(I. i. 22); from youth up his profession has been that of arms, 
his dearest action has been “ in the tented field” (I. iii. 85) 
and by that action he has gained grace and estimation in 
eyes of tne Luge and senators of Venice. /But on the 
other hand he has not “ those soft parts of conversation ” 
upon wnich the Italian Igid so much stress (III. iii. 264). 
Hamlet, however, approaches nearer to the Italian ideal. 
He is a tencer, a musician, well versed in letters, and no 
mean critic of poetry and dramatic art. 

Olivia’s description of the Duke Orsino (Twelfth 
Night, 1. V. 277 seq.) giv s ii. concise form Shakespeare’s 
conception of the ideal. 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 

In voices well divulged, free, learn’d and valiant ; 

And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person. 

(Here “voices” means the “opinion of the world,” 
as in Julius Ccesar, II. i. 146 “ Buy men’s voices to com- 
mend our deeds.”) Even Sir Toby Belch, speaking of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the same play (I. iii. 26), pays 
unconscious tribute to the Italian conceptio ' '-1: plays 

o’ the viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three v. E^'^an- 
guages word for word without book, and haii1^®i the 
gifts of nature.” And Olivia herself, in sudden lo^ with 
the disguised'Viola, thus tries to excuse her liking,|ps she 
muses (I. v. 310) 

“ I am a gentleman ; ” I’ll be sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, thy facb, thy limbs, actions and spirit. 

Do give thee five-fold blazon.” 
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With these may be compared the description of 
Longaville in Lovers Labours Lost (II. i. 44) 

, . A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed, 

Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms : 

Nothing becomes him ill that he would well. 

The reputation of Italy is hinted at in Cyntbeline, 
(Lx. 100) where Posthumus says “Your Italy contains 
none so accomplished a courtier.” 

The subject of noble birth, upon which Gastiglione 
discourses, and which he makes an essential element in 
his pattern, provides the theme of nearly all Shakes- 
peare’s roQiantic comedy from The Winter's Tale to The 
Tempest. Here a frequent use is made of the idea of 
noble birth concealed, but bursting out in sparks of high 
spirit. Castiglione says that his pattern courtier and 
gentleman should be “ <// generosa famiglia,” since it is 
less likely that such a man would smirch by baseness the 
gbod name of his ancestors. He parries an objection 
with the Horatian reminiscence “ it stands with reason 
that good should spring of good ” (Hor. Od. iv. 4. Fortes 
creantur fortibus et bonis). Both Shakespeare and Spenser 
use the same idea, though possibly enough the imme- 
diate source in both is Latin. The former says (Cymbeline, 
IV. ii. 25) “ Cowards sire cowards, and base things sire 
base ; ” the latter (^Faerie Queene, VI. iii. 1) 

■For Seldome scene a trotting station get 

An ambling Colt, that is his proper ownc : 

So seldome scene that one in baseness set 

Doth noble courageshew with courteous manners met. {mingled) 

The Spenser passage may possibly adapt the same ode 
of Horace 

est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
virtus, neque imbellem feroces 
progenerant aquilae columbam, 

though the last two. lines of it smack more of Castiglione. 
Shakespeare expresses the idea perhaps best in Cymbeline 
(IV. ii. 176), where Belarius, guardian of the two 
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kidnapped princes, shows how their nobility shines through 
their apparently mean estate:— 

'Tis wonder 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 

Civility not seen from other, valour 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. 

With this we may compare Polixenes’ estimate of Perdita, 
the supposed shepherdess in the Winter’s Tale (IV. iv. 156) 

This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ran on the greensward : nothing she docs or seems * 

But smacks of something greater than herself 
Too noble for this place. 

In Elizabethan drama there is a much larger insis- 
tence upon the dangers of'Ilalian intercourse ; a good deal 
is mere amplification of the theme ‘‘ Inglese Italianato 
diavolo incarnate. ” Space will not permit of any discus- 
sion as to the origin and development of this idea, but 
a few examples may be given from post-Shakesperean 
drama of the persistence of the purer ideal of Gastiglione. 
Thus Massinger’s Great Duke of Florence describes in 
detail the upbringing of the young prince Giovanni. He is 
skilled in horsemanship, grave in discourse, a fine fencer, 
a musician and a scholar. To these accomplishments he 
adds dancing, swimming and wrestling. This close follow- 
ing of the Italian ideal is paralleled in the companion 
picture of Lidia, the Court Lady, pure in soul, matchless 
in body, of sweet discourse, charming in every action. 
Further details are added in the same author’s Bond- 
man, where the hero, modest and courteous, sings and 
plays delightfully, and adds lavish bounty to his other 
attributes. 

Fletcher’s Loyal Subject develops the idea of the 
cultured scholar-gentleman using his powers in his prince’s 
service. Archas, the loyal subject, is the embodiment of 
passive obedience, yet ready on occasion to show the 
prince his faults. In his own words, the prince 
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• • ' • Carrjed me to Court, there bred me up, 

Bestow’d his favours on me, taught me the Arms first 
With those an honest micd ; I served him truly. 

And where he gave me trust, I think I fail’d not (II. v.) 

This indeed expresses almost exactly Castiglione’s idea 

of the relation of the gentleman to the prince he serves. 

The same play gives us a condensed description of the 

Court, that has much in common with contemporary 

accounts of Urbino or Ferrara. 

■ • • . This place is pleasure, 

Preserv’d to that use, so inhabited ; 

And those that live here, live delightful, joyful ; 

These are the gardens of Adonis, Ladies, 

Where all sweets to their free and noble uses 
Grow'ever young and courted (III. vi.) 

with which may be compared Massinger’s description of 
the court of Milan : 

We there shall see all bravery and cost 
That Art can boast of {Duke of Milan, I. i.) 

* It is a far cry from the courtly gallants and cultured 

gentlemen of Shakespeare’s middle comedy to the Italian 

monsters of Webster, Tourneur and Ford. With the 

latter group the darker side of Italian life predominates, 

they see nothing of the fair interchange of courtesies, the 

joy in life of the Italian spirit. Unnatural lusts, psycho- 

gical enormities preoccupy them, and their Italy is dark 

and sinister. But with them another, and a vastly less 

attractive chapter in the history of Italian influences in 

English life and literature opens, with which this present 

survey has little or nothing to do. 

J. W. HOLME. 

Presidency College. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF SANKARA. 

BY S. S. SURYANARAYANAN. 

pHILOSOPHY, says Plato, begins in wonder. How the 
*■ world began and how it subsists, how its multifarious 
parts work harmoniously and how in spite of persistent 
human attempts to harmonize things, they fall out into 
disharmony are objects of wonder in every age. Nothing 
is more familiar to the human mind than the. conception 
of man as an agent, a creator. And so the whole world 
with all its good and evil, its whimsicalities and order- 
liness, was supposed to be the work of one superhuman 
creator. 

This conception of creation, however, failed to give 
satisfaction with the development of philosophic thought. 
The religious conception of God is that of an omniscient, 
omnipotent, infinite Creator. But our world is finite ; how 
then can it proceed from the infinite ? Surely, the eftect 
cannot be unlike the cause. 

Cause and effect, again, must be distinct. But if God 
is infinite, how can there be anything distinct from Him ? 

It may further be questioned whether it is possible 
to ascribe action to the infinite, for action implies an end 
to be realized, an object still to be achieved. Action 
would seem to be the peculiar property of finitude, and 
hence the infinite cannot act. 

The only logical way out of the difficulty would seem 
to 'be the identification of God and Man, the Absolute 
and the Individual. God cannot be wholly distinct from 
Man, for such a conception betrays a lack of sympathy 
in the Divine and does not appeal to us. It appears to 
be better procedure to make out that God and Man are 
but two aspects of an identical content. “ All that exists 
is one, though sages call it variously.” 
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The theory thus arrived at has been variously styled 
Monism, or Mysticism, or Absolute Idealism. The type 
of thought cannot be said to be peculiar either to the 
ancient or to the modern world. The writings of Plato 
pontain germs which were developed later by, Plotinus. 
Spinozistic pantheism appeared with the dawn of modern 
philosophy. Absolutism (and, to a certain extent, “modern” 
philosophy) reached a culminating point in the Hegelian- 
ism of the nineteenth century. And in our own land, we 
had Sankara, as confirmed an Absolutist as any of these. 
It is here proposed to take a general view of Vedantic 
(Sankara’s) Absolutism and briefly discuss some of its 
basic principles. 

“Jn the whole world,” says Schopenhauer, “there 
is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will be 
the solace of my death.” This Schopenhauerian appre- 
ciation sounds rather ominous. Let us examine how far 
it is justified. 

The starting point of Sankara is the same as that of 
most other Absolutists, viz.^ the evils of finitude. The 
trend of thought is the same— the quest after the infinite 
wherein shall be transcended all these evils. The infinite 
of Sankara goes by the name of Brahman. ‘ 

The moot point in the Absolutist controversy would 
seem to be the demonstration of the existence of the Ab- 
solute. And it is here that all such systems fail. Hegel 
dogmatizes. He asserts the existence of his Absolute. 
Spinoza argues in a circle to prove the existence of sub- 
stance. These defects will be apparent even to superficial 
readers of Hegel and Spinoza. Sankara does not under- 
take to prove the existence of Brahman. He merely 
urges some presumption in favour of its existence. The 
very belief iii a conditioned Atman necessitates the 
belief in an unconditioned Brahman. That which can 
never exist unconditioned can never exist conditioned. 
The unreal has no significance apart frojn the -real. If it 
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be asked how the existence of the conditioned Atman is 
known, Sankara answers like Descartes, cogito ergo sum. 

The conclusiveness of the argument may be doubted. 
If the limitations of hnitude, referred to by Sankara, are 
physical limitations, the Atman may transcend such limita- 
tions, and yet not be Brahman ; for the limitations, though 
transcended, would yet be real. I may free myself from 
the limitations of this room and fly in mid-air. But yet, the 
room is real. If, however, Sankara means that each ego 
conditions another ego, the self cannot become uncondi- 
tioned except when all these merge into one. But still the 
physical limitations would exist. They would all coalesce 
to form the universal non-ego. If Sankara means by his 
Absolute, an Ultimate, something to be attained in course 
of time, his argument might hold good. But he, like Hegel 
(and all other Absolutists), ignores the reality of Time. 

The next presumption urged is the possibility, accord- 
ing to Sankara, of experiencing union with Brahman. 
This is an appeal to facts which cannot be easily verified 
by a critical investigator of the present day. And even 
granting this, there is the dualism of subject and object to 
be got over. The very possibility of such experience 
implies the distinct reality of Brahman and Atman. 

Granting the existence of Brahman, let us proceed 
to consider how Sankara evolves the finite out of the 
infinite. The scriptures assign the function of creation 
to Brahman. But this statement is not absolutely true. 
It is a concession to the avidvan or the man in the street 
who does not know better. Brahman is the sole reality 
and the world is an illusion. When pressed as to the 
cause of the illusion, Sankara replies that Brahma, as 
functioning through Maya, originates the world-fiction. 
The origin of^, Maya itself cannot be questioned. There 
are certain (six) things which are anadhe or beginningless. 
Such are Brahman, Maya, the Jivatman, etc. This, how- 
ever, would be rank .pluralism, unless some definite at- 
tempt is made to show that all these are at bottom one 
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with Brahman. The Vedantin only asserts that they are 
one, and when asked for proof, replies that proof is irrele- 
vant. This has been considered a point of special merit. 
Some have gone to the length of dubbing the Vedantic 
method as essentially pragmatic. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the pragmatic method 6annot sanction the setting 
aside of questions wholesale as irrelevant. It says only 
this much. Any hypothesis may be suggested towards 
the solution of a particular problem and such a hypothesis 
will be valid provided it works well. If a theory does not 
contradict our present or our future knowledge, that 
theory may, so far, be considered true. It need not 
further be maintained that such a hypothesis, in order to 
be true, must be based on a priori considerations. This is 
evidently what Schiller means when he writes “ We need 
principles that work, not principles that possess testi- 
monials from the highest a priori quarters.” The question, 
liow reality is made would be declared irrelevant by 
the pragmatist. But the question here is, not how reality 
is made, but how a sole reality cannot at the same time 
be identical with six beginningless entities. Indeed, no 
question can be irrelevant for Metaphysics, since it 
covers the whole field of knowledge. It is the science 
of sciences. Nothing can be outside its pale. 

Before discussmg the question further, it would be 
instructive to note Sankara’s distinction of standpoints. 
The moral difficulty in pantheism is that by abolishing the 
distinction between God and Man, the ideal and the actual, 
i|^ deprives morality of its foundation. The doctrine is 
amoral, if not immoral. Sankara tries to get out of the 
difficulty by introdpcing a distinction. He distinguishes 
between the vidvan and the avidvan, one who has realized 
Brahman and one who has not. Things which are real 
tctJhb latter are not real to the former and vice versa. 
iBrahman is not the supreme reality to the avidvan, nor 
jftife the tilings of the finite world real to the vidvan. But 

;* 'm'SmmMim, p. 4S2. 
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there is no hard and fast line between the two. It is the 
avidvan of to-day who regards the material world with its 
bindings and obligations as real, that grows into the wise 
one of to-morrow, possessed of the knowledge that 
Brahman is the one and only reality. In the earlier stages 
of a man’s life, he is tempted to endow his surroundings 
with independent reality ; and for him, they and his rela- 
tions towards them cannot but be real. But with experi- 
ence, he grows wiser, knows that this world is fleeting and 
seeks for higher reality in Brahman. The laws of morality 
are obligatory only in the earlier stages ; once man 
has realized Brahman, they cease to have ^ny binding 
on him. If Brahman and the individual self were, 
originally at least, two independent beings, the doctrine 
here explained might be conceivable. But where Brahman 
himself is the individual soul, is it not a contradiction to 
assert that what is real at one time is unreal at another ? 
If it be replied that the world is real only to Brahman as 
conditioned by upadhis, we may ask how initially the 
infinite Brahman contrived to get himself limited. What 
is worse, the upadhis are real and yet unreal to the 
same subject Brahman, though at different stages. But 
how an infinite entity can pass through stages is a mystery. 
Were Brahman merely the ideal which the individual soul 
strives to attain, much of the diflBculty would be obviated. 
For the finite souls can pass through stages which an in- 
finite God cannot. The distinction of standpoints may 
be valuable on any other hypothesis but that of the 
Vedantin. Here, certainly, it leads to a contradiction. 

We may now consider the following passages concern- 
ing creation : 

32. Brahman is not the creator of the world, on 
account of beings engaging in any action, having a motive. 

“ 33. But Brahman’s creative activity is mere sport, 
such as we see in ordinary life.” 

Scripture,” writes Sankara in commenting upon this 
sutra, affirms the fact of creation on the one hand and 
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the Lot'd*8 omniscience on the other hand'.”« 'Thi£?r^oipe, 
he argues, God can neither be inactive nor act senselessly, 
for both contradict scriptural truth. But still this doctrine 
of creation is not final. “ We must remember that the 
scriptural doctrine of creation does not refer to the highest 
reality, it refers to the apparent world only which is char- 
acterized by name and form, the figments of Nescience, 
and it moreover aims at intimating that Brahman is the 
self of everything.” 

But, it may be asked, can maliciousness be attributed 
to the Lord even as a matter of dogma, inasmuch as the 
existence of evil suggests malice ? Certainly not. 

“ 34. Inequality of dispensation and cruelty, the 
Lord cannot be reproached with, on account of his regard- 
ing merit and demerit, for so scripture declares. 

“ 35. If it be objected that it (viz., the Lord having 
regard to merit and demerit) is impossible on account of 
the non-distinction of merit and demerit previous to the 
first creation, we refute the objection on the ground of the 
world being without a beginning. 

“ 36. The beginninglessness of the world recom- 
mends itself to reason and is seen from scripture ; 

“ 37. And because all the qualities required for the 
world are present in Brahman.”* 

One can hardly fail to notice that the six verses 
taken together contain a violent contradiction. The first 
three treat the world as having been created by Brahman. 
The last three, however, asseverate the beginninglessness 
of the world. The last sutra seems to point to Brahman 
as the immanent cause of the world. Brahman determines 
himself. Nothing external js needed. There is no motive 
for this self-determination since it is sportive. The Lord, 
however, is not malicious, being bound by regards. So 
far, thp argument is all right and proceeds on the basis 
that the world has a beginning. The same assumption 
must be kept up when the further question is raised, 

f yiedafiiwrSutrtM wUb SiutkAta’s oomineatMryt TliUwut’s transUlioa. 
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** whence diid merit and demerit originate?” It will not 
do to say. that they are beginningless, since the world is 
beginningless ; for this makes all the preceding passages 
absurd. Here comes the jugglery with the two stand- 
points. To the avidvan, the world is real ; it has a 
beginning in time and many questions connected )vith this 
beginning have to be answered. To the vidvan there is 
only one beginningless entity — Brahman, the world is an 
illusion and the illusion has to be accounted for. The 
avidvan’s questions have to be answered on the assump- 
tion that the world has a beginning in time ; the vidvan’s 
illusion must be explained, with the knowledge that all 
temporal processes and the world itself are illusory. 
Sankara jumbles the two standpoints. To the avidvan’s 
question, it is replied th&t the world has no beginning in 
time, whereas the question itself and part of the answers ' 
thereto have been framed on that assumption. Sankara has 
to answer two questions, which he frequently confuses : 
(a) How can God create the exoteric world without 
seriously limiting His omnipotence and benevolence ? 
(fi) what is the cause of the illusory world of the 
esoteric standpoint ? To both, there ,is but one answer 
—Maya. 

This conception labours under many serious difficult 
ties. The Vedantin conceives of it as a power or mode 
of activity of Brahman. Brahman as functioning through 
Maya, is the cause of this phenomenal world. “ Brah- 
man or self per se is changeless, but in union with 
Maya, becomes fictitiously the basis of this baseless world 
and underlies the world-fiction out of which the ever- 
changing figment-worlds proceed, in aeon after aeon.”* 
The finite world, again, is compared to reflections of 
Brahman. Thus, Sankarananda in his commentary on 
the Amritabiiindu Upanishad says : “ The Atman is ope 
only in all beings. . . Nor is there any division of parts in 
the Atman. The one Atman appears different in different 

• Crough ; Th 0 PhUosophy of the UpanUkuds, p. 47. 
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beings, putting on the forms of the bodies and the 
antahkaranas in which he manifests himself . . . He appears 
as many in the many upadhis . . . To illustrate ; In a vast 
expanse of water, only one image of the moon is reflected, 
and when water is contained in many vessels, the images 
reflected are many.” Similarly, in the words of Sankara, 
“ The image of the sun on a piece of water expands with 
the expansion and contracts with the contraction of the 
ripples on the surface; moves with the motion and is 
severed with the breaking of the ripples. ... It is in a 
similar manner that the real self is reflected upon its 
counterfeits, the bodies of sentient creatures, and thus 
fictitiously limited, shares their growth and diminution and 
other sensible modes of being.” * The question naturally 
arises, whether Maya, as thus * conceived, does not limit 
Brahman. To which, the Vedantin replies, “Maya pre- 
exists with Brahman, but Brahman is not thereby, any the 
less, the one and only being, in like manner as the possibility 
of the future tree pre-exists in the seed of the tree, with- 
out the seed becoming any the less, a one and only seed.” t 
The analogy is not very clear. Brahman is the seed and 
Maya the possibility of the tree. But the tree is, in a 
( sense, identical with the seed. Is the world, in the same 
sense, identical with Brahman ? Secondly, the analogy 
involves temporal difficulties. The tree is not a limitation 
of the seed, because it is the latter, which, in course of 
time, develops into the tree. But Brahman is beyond 
time. Thirdly, the illustrations of the Vedantin are ex- 
tremely misleading. The reflections of Brahman may be 
fictitious as compared with himself, but not so the mirrors. 
Brahman, as reflected in Maya, may be unreal, but Maya 
itself is not unreal, find hence constitutes a valid limitation 
of Brahman. 


„ Si^nkara's account of creation is wholly unaatis<^ 


fhatory* He suggesti^ only ^one hypothesis to 
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all things— Maya. And this, we have seen, is un- 
workable. The hypothesis is a failure and pragmatically 
untrue. Sankara’s system, instead of being pragmatic 
as is held by some modern scholars, is anti-pragmatic 
to the core, built, as it is, on unworkable hypotheses. 
The forte of Absolutism is the subject of absorption. The 
process is one of gradual elimination of individual pecu- 
liarities. The whole is a fanciful construction (and need- 
less to say. Absolutism is at its best in fanciful coiistruc- 
tions). The Jivatman conceives of himself as distinct 
from Brahman and of Brahman, not as the sole reality 
but as a finite, personal creator. The reason for this mis- 
apprehension is that the Jiva knows himself liot directly, 
but through the antahkarana, which serves as a distorting 
mirror. Brahman can be* apprehended only as personal 
creator or Iswara since he is seen through Maya. This 
normal stage of wakeful perception is known as Jagratha. 
The starting-point, here, is the problem of illusion. Wheh 
a rope is perceived as a snake, it is the rope that is real, 
not the snake. Similarly, when Brahman is apprehended 
as Iswara, it is Brahman that is real. But how are we to 
know that Brahman and Iswara are distinct and that the 
one is not the other ? Cases of normal correct perception 
are as abundant as cases of illusion. Why assume that 
the apprehension of God as a personal creator is 
incorrect P This side of the argument does not appeal to 
the Vedantin. To reverse the Baconian maxim, the 
Vedantin marks when he misses, but never marks wheil 
he hits. 

The second stage of the process of involution is 
known as that of Svapna or dreaming. The individual 
knows that he is not distinct from* tlie Absolute, and th^ 
the Absolute is not a finite creator. But he is stii] hauntd# 
by horrible rnghtmarest hi9^.inte&eet is still tdutuled' 
confused. 
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individual has still to recognize, in some sense, the exis* 
tence of Maya, just as a man personally not afraid of 
robbers, has still to recognize their existence and act on 
such recognition. 

The final stage is that of realization or absorption. It 
is here that man knows Brahman fully, since he becomes 
Brahman. To the man who has realized Brahman, there 
are no bonds and no restrictions. Nothing affects him 
and hence, to him, nothing is real. 

The whole process has been detailed here, only to 
illustrate Absolutist flights of fancy. It would be vain to 
seriously criticize it, since the subject does not come 
within the bounds of criticism. 

One other important point remains to be noted : 
Sankara’s solution of the problem of evil. He is bound 
by his principles to declare evil illusory. But this would 
deprive morality of its basis. He, therefore, as we have 
s&en, introduces a distinction of standpoints. Evil is em> 
pirically real, but transcendentally ideal. It must not be 
supposed that the distinction is peculiar to Sankara. Evil 
is real, said Spinoza, sub specie temporis. But viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis, it is evanescent. Perceptual know- 
ledge, said Kant, is empirically real, but transcendentally 
ideal.* But why should evil come to possess even empi- 
rical reality ? The answer is contained in the theory 
of Karma. The Vedantin recognizes the initial distinct- 
ness of the Atman though, he says, it is ultimately 
.identical with Brahman. This individual self must act 
and it is always given two possibilities of action— good 
and evil. If it chooses the evil, the evil acts bear fruit. 
They not merely bring about their imniediate retribution, 
but also have a cumulative effect upon the self. The 
self is^i.modified by each of its actions. The good act 
leaves behind it a good trace and the evil act an evil 

* Interested readers will find a dison^sion bn ** Kant and the Vedanta between the 
' '4irriter and a learned apnlofilst of Sankara }n the oolumns of the for Andurt and 

September (1912)* It Is jregretted that it li too lenfithy to be {neluded or adverted to 
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trace. The traces of one kind tend to counterbalance 
the traces of the other kind,^ until at Itlst the individual 
is left with a balance of good or bad dispositions accord- 
ing to the preponderance of good or bad acts in his life. 
And these psychical dispositions bear fruit. The soul, 
when it leaves this body, cannot choose any other body 
at random, but only that which is suited to its particular 
disposition. A man’s acts in a previous life determine 
what he is in this life and the blessings or sufferings that 
he experiences are the fruit of his past actions. They 
are the result of Karma. When a man has thus under- 
gone many re-births and exhausted his store of psychical 
dispositions, he becomes fit to realize Brahman. 

The most obvious criticism of the theory would be 
that, instead of explaining, ‘ it only postpones the difficulty. 
The existence of suffering and evil in this world has to be 
explained. God is infinite and, consequently, above all 
distinctions of good and evil. How, then, did evil com^ 
into existence? Evil, says the Vedantin, was in the begin- 
ning. Man chose evil through avidya and, therefore, he 
fell. The first difficulty is that if evil existed from the 
beginning, God could not be infinite. To fall back upon 
the double standpoint will not avail, for, as we have seen, 
that doctrine leads to a contradiction. 

Again, why should there be avidya ? Why should God 
tempt man needlessly with alternative courses of action ? 
It would seem to be one long process of purposeless self- 
tormentation. It might, of course, be replied that all this 
is unreal from the absolute standpoint. But the reply 
can be attempted only at the risk of contradiction. 

It may also bb noted that the choice of good, no less 
than that of evil, must be prompted by avidya,. for 
Brahman is neither good nor evil. Hence it may be asked 
why a man that chooses the good is blessed and one that 
chooses evil, accursed. 

''^This 18 one interpretation* ft is not here contended that it is the most correct or 
orthodox. Nor can we discuss other interpretations within this limited space. 
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A continued performance of good, no less than of evil, 
must lead to a continuous round of .re-births. For all 
actions, good or bad, leave their traces behind them. The 
self acquires certain psychical dispositions and these dis- 
positions necessitate re-birth to work themselves out. 
Vedantism has been characterized as Immanentism or 
Pantheism. But an Absolute, thus conceived, in no way 
resembles an immanent God. Man is identical with God, 
it is urged, but he is at the same time separated from God 
by infinite removes and infinite rounds of re-birth. A 
more transcendent deity it is impossible to conceive. The 
identify is, only asserted, whereas the difference is painfully 
reql.^ , 

The performance of good actions, no less than of bad, 
necessitates re-birth. Hence it' is that a man is required 
to do his duty, without desiring the material ends to be 
attained. Conation, in other words, must not be feeling- 
prompted. The purpose of the injunction is to render the 
action meaningless and thus ineffective. It is only when 
we do something which has a meaning for us and inter- 
ests us that the act tends to leave behind it a disposition. 
But if the act ceases to interest and thus loses its mean- 
ing, it cannot leave any trace behind. This end can be 
achieved by guarding against the influence of individual 
pleasures and pains in all volition. This is a point which 
will hardly pass without being questioned by a modern 
psychologist. Conation, according to him, is essentially 
feeling-prompted. But this point may be conceded to 
the Vedantin, for he makes a show of appealing to fact. 
Conation must still, however, be purpose-prompted. An 
action can truly be, rendered meaningless, only if it has 
no definite purpose. Such purposeless conation is no 
conation at all. It is not possible to render rational action 
jneaningless. Where it becomes meaningless, it becomes 
the action of an insane person, irrational in the strictest 
78en6e of thei word. It is not possible to advocate a life 
' of action |,aiid at the same time escape ' re-birth' on ,,the 
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Vedantic hypothesis. And if re-birth is not escaped, 
there is no way - of attaining Brahman. If the Karmic 
theory be true, the Vedantic ideal can never be attained. 
Thus, Sankara’s theory of Karma defeats its own purpose. 

Another question is frequently raised in this connec- 
tion— whether the theory of Karma is compatible with 
free-will. What a man is and does in this life, being 
determined by his acts in a previous life, and these, 
again, by his acts in a stage further still, it is contended 
that Karma can make no room for free-will. For, once 
a man sins, it is impossible for him to redeem it. The 
Vedantin, however, does not grant this. 'A man’s present, 
no doubt, is determined by his past, but it is possible^for 
him to perform good actions in the present life and thus re-^ 
deem himself. Man inherits only tendencies and his free- 
dom consists in rising above such tendencies. To take a 
concrete example, let us suppose that a man is fond of kill- 
ing men and animals in this life. He will be born a butcher 
in the next. All the miseries and sufferings of a butcher’s 
life will fall to his share. By undergoing them, his sin is 
expiated. And if, further, he performs good acts in that 
life, he will rise to a higher stage in the life succeeding. 
Assuming for practical purposes, that the next stage is that 
of a Brahmin, the butcher will attain that stage, provided 
he rises above his butcherly tendencies and performs Brah- 
minic acts. Psychological knowledge on the subject of dis- 
position is still vague and indefinite. It is impossible, 
therefore, to criticize the theory scientifically. Indeed, the 
greatest merit of the Karma theory (in the eyes of its advo- 
cates) is its indemonstrability, for what cannot be proved 
can neither be disproved. But it may be questioned 
whether the body has not some influence on the soul. 
Such influence is tacitly recognized in the doctrine of 
transmigration. The soul of a man on his death has to 
^eek out a body adapted to its dispositions. It cannot enter 
any body it pleases. .Does this not mean that the body 
jnliuehces the kml as much as the soul influences the body ? 
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In other words, the existence of physiological dispositions 
is also tacitly recognized ; and in every life, the psychical 
dispositions are attuned to the physical. 

The admission, however, is fatal to the interests of 
Vedantism. The butcher of our illustration can, at least, 
perform only butcherly acts. He cannot rise above his 
tendencies. The butcher’s body depresses the soul. ' He is 
involved in an endless round of re-birth as a butcher. So 
also of every other grade of life. So much so that it is 
impossible to conceive how there eould have been a 
fall at all. The Brahmin and the butcher cannot but be 
Brahmin and butcher throughout the round. How could 
a Brahmin perform butcherly acts ? It appears to be a 
physical impossibility, consistently with the principles of 
transmigration ! The Karmic theory cannot provide for 
free-will. It is opposed to the Vedantin himself— the reali- 
zation of Brahman ; for, the individual once caught up by 
the wheel of Karma is condemned to an eternal round 
and can neither rise higher nor fall lower. 

We may here notice some general criticisms urged by 
Professor Royce against Vedantism. It would be interesting 
to note their application to his own absolutism, but that does 
not concern us here. “ When the mystic,” he writes, “ de- 
fining his God wholly in negative terms, lays stress upon the 
contrast as simply absolute, he finds so far that his Absolute 
is defined as nothing but the absence of finitude, and so, 
as apparently equivalent to nothing at all, since all definite 
contents are for us so far finite and since the absence of 
i^nitude is for us the absence of contents.”* Brahman, 
he complains, is mere negation. It is not this, and not 
that, but nothing positive. The reply is attempted that 
Brahman, being the end of the world-process, is the 
type'^of perfection, not mere nothingness. The futility. 
.;. 6f the argument is plain. Brahman is only a concept, and, 
: according to Professor Royce, it cannot successfully 
■ .aymboUze the end of the world-process, the concept tseing 

, I . ■ II - ..I,, - . 
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purely negative. To this it is no reply to urge that 
Brahman is the end and that, therefore, the concept is 
positive. To argue thus would be to beg the question. 

A second criticism is that “ a zero that is contrasted 
with nothing, has so far not even any contrasting character 
and remains a genuine and absolute nothing.” The argu- 
ment may be refuted, say some, by an appeal to the 
empirical reality of the finite. But the doctrine of two 
standpoints cannot be admitted, since it leads to contra- 
diction. 

One more objection may be noted — that in mysticism, 
finite thinking condemns itself. “With ideas, the mystic 
wars against all ideas. With the abstract ’weapons of 
realism, he refuses realism.” This self-contradiction is the 
besetting fallacy of every*absolutist system. 

It is a common vice in philosophy to value systems-, • 
by measuring their distance from and fixing their relation to 
the system then in fashion. There has been a tendenby 
of late to compare thus Sankara’s system with that of 
Bergson, it cannot be denied that there are many points 
of resemblance between the two systems, though the 
ostensible aims of the two arc as far apart as the poles. 

Bergson, certainly, has no absolutist proclivities. He 
strives to establish the reality of concrete duration, the 
abolition of which reality is the essence of Absolutism. 
Though thus differing in results, the two agree to a large 
extent in method. The intellect is despised by both as 
purely practical in its aims and methods ; and a novel 
mode of cognition (intuition) is set up as giving the only 
knowledge of the real. Both create a gulf between theory 
and practice, which, later, they are unable to bridge. In 
both, the same unsatisfactory juggling of standpoints is 
present. To exoteric questions we have seen Sankara 
returning esoteric answers. Similarly, to the question, 
why the intellect does not work satisfactorily, why in its 
legitimate field it is constantly beset by antinomies, Berg- 
, son replies, Don’t think. The explanations offered by 
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Bcrgsoo: and Sankara would be tenable, were there any 
eonttnuity between the faculties posited by them. But 
what continuity can there be between knowledge and 
o** perception and illusion or far*seeing intellect 
and blind intuition ? 

The points of resemblance do not by any means 
reflect to Bergson’s credit. The divorce between theory 
and practice has been a stumblingblock to the development 
of philosophy. That it has been got over in 4he past is 
no excuse for re-introducing it. The development of 
philosophy has been mainly dialectic. But this process 
involves much waste of energy. There is no valid reason 
for being content with half-truths, when with more judici- 
ous procedure, we might approximate to the full truth. 
There are difficulties brought *to be got over without 
gratuitously creating new ones. To achieve maximum 
results with minimum expenditure is a sacred duty of 
man ; and viewed in this light, Bergsonism must be con- 
demned as a retrograde step. 

In our own country, this dualism worked up by 
Sankara has had most disastrous effects. Vedantism has, 
undoubtedly, emphasized the importance of work. But 
why work, when by initiation under a guru, one can 
become so easily identical with BrahmanI Admirers of 
Sankara would be inclined to follow his example rather 
than his precept. No attempt is made to show that work 
and contemplation are equally indispensable. Either the 
one or the other is Sankara’s doctrine. For those to 
whom renunciation and contemplation are difficult,' salva- 
tion by works is prescribed. Bpt who are unfit for 
contemplation ? By what standard are we to determine 
them ? There is no answer. 

The lethargy of Indians, as a nation, has often been 
imi^^d, and not unjustly, to the influence of *‘Vedantic 

"liil^^ism.” * The doctrine thih all our hopes and ideals, 
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our strivings and rejoicings, are, in the end, vain and 
unreal, has taken pernicious hold of the Indian mind,' 
breeding up a spirit of false resignation. The end of 
life, it is said, is happiness ; and what is happiness but 
perfect equilibration ? Such equilibrium has often been 
prescribed as life’s goal by the evolutionists in the West. 
But, there, it has been objected to, on the ground, that it 
makes no room for progress and annihilates all distinction 
between highest and lowest. The amoeba is as well adapted 
to its conditions and as perfectly equilibrated as the perfect- 
est man.* But, where all perfection and all progress 
are held to be surface-bubbles on a stream of nothingness 
how cam' the objection hold ? 

Nowhere else, perhaps, as in India, is the futility of a 
divorce between philosophy and life so clearly demon- 
strated. The doctrine of illusion, however subtly worked 
out, is demoralizing. Its holders forget that “ calm is not 
life’s goal, though calm is well.” What we want to-day Is 
a philosophy of Activism, of the type propagated by 
Professor Eucken in Germany. To him, that hath and not 
merely hath, but useth also, to him alone shall be given. 
Until this doctrine takes deep root in our minds and guides 
our lives, we can look for no salvation, material or spiritual. 

S. S. SURYANARAYANAN. 

Madras 


* Sorley : Edfics of NadtraUtm, P««t 11. , 
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ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR : PASSAGES IN HIS 
NON-POLITICAL SPEECHES, ADDRESSES. 
AND WRITINGS. -Abridged and briefly annotated 
by J. G. Jennings, I.E.S. (Longmans, Green & Go.) 

.This is a delightful little book of extracts on a score of 
diflFerent subjects from the speeches and writings of Mr. 
Balfour, the philosopher, the politician, the golfer. One 
might divide them into three classes the first being those 
on some of the great men in history and literature, the 
second those on educational topics, the third those on 
matters of general interest. For the first class there is, 
we think, no crying need : there are scores of excellent 
essays by more prominent critics than Mr. Balfour which 
are already accessible to the Indian student. The second 
is a subject about which much requires to be learned in 
India and about which Mr. Balfour has a better right to 
speak than most men. He has held high offices in many 
English and Scottish Universities and has never forgotten 
that the end of education is to make men and citizens. 
He holds strong views on the subject and has expressed 
them well and convincingly. On the third class of subjects 
he has also said things that are well worth thinking about. 
And the lighter element is not wanting. 

Mr. Balfour is a master of style, especially of the 
epigrammatic. His dicta on the subject of examinations 
are particularly happy. He speaks of the “struggle to 
learn something not because the learner desires to know 
it but because he desires someone else to know that he 
fenows it.” “ The man who has to teach the class for 
competitive examinations is no longer able to teach a subject 
as th^^ubject-presents itself to him, but has to teach it as he 
thin^^ the subject will present itself to the examiner. ” 

“ Every student ought to read a book, not to answer 
the q^uestions of somebody else, but to answer his own 
questions.” 

“ The man whose whole University life is directed to- 
wards reading for an examination is, in theological language, 
under the law ind not under grace.” 
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The extracts are on the- whole very well chosen. It 
seems unfortunate however that the aposiopesis repetitions 
and awkward turns of various kinds which extempore 
speaking sometimes necessitates should be reproduced 
here. Passages on pages 54 and 59, too long to be quoted 
here, are examples. 

The notes possess what are in our opinion the two 
greatest merits in notes ; they are few, and they are brief. 
But is “part and parcel off” more intelligible to the 
Indian student than “organic elements in”? And is 
“general proposition” a good definition of “common- 
place”? Is it advisable, and is it possible to annotate a 
phrase like “domestic charm”? And if it is both, is “ the 
interest arising from a man’s sense of possession ” an accu- 
rate interpretation ? Does not the phrase (applied to the 
world as it is here) rather suggest the feeling of what 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has somewhere called a “cosy 
little Universe ”? 

It is stated in the introduction that the aim of the 
book is to present “ English that is written and spoken 
now, and which a foreign student might adopt without fear 
of speaking a quaintly antiquated tongue.” That aim hi/s 
been achieved. 

W. D. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA, VOL. 111. -By Sven Hedin. 

(Messrs. Macmillan Sc Go., Ltd. 1913.) 

In this volume, which is one of the latest additions to 
Macmillan’s Empire Library, the intrepid discoverer con- 
tinues the account of his journey to the source of the Indus 
and the Holy Lake of Manasarovvar. Part of the book 
is devoted to a sketch of the history of Trans-Himalayan 
exploration, with illustrative quotations from the resulting 
literature which the author must have carefully studied. 
The later chapters narrate the journey back to Simla 
with the immense physical and political difficulties en- 
countered on the way. 

• The author is a minute observer of mdn and things 
and describes his experiences with much detail. We fear 
the book will , not become popular, if this was intended, 
as the detail is often of a kind attractive only to the 
enthusiastic . geographer. The chapter on the Selipuk 
monastery is one of the most readable, while the pages 
which compare Lamaism and Catholicism show careful 
^tudy and are of general interest. 
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Four well-chose» photographs are reproduced and 
give one a good impression of ihe bleak Highlands of 
Trans’Himalaya. 

A. C. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF EDU- 
CATION.— By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

This book is a translation of an introduction to a projected 
woi4c ip Bengali dealing with the Science of Education. 
The Trt^hslator’s Preface’ makes it clear that Professor 
Sarkar has already shown considerable industry in the 
production of books on education. But we confess to a 
doubt as to whether any work, written by a single writer, 
can cover, all the ground indicated in this Introduction 
ashelng the scope of the intended work. 

Not much more likely is it, we think, that any one 
phpif will be able to benefit by the whole of the scheme of 
education therein foreshadowed, as apparently any one 
subject would claim his complete attention as long as he 
was studying it. 

• There are some contradictions in the suggestions 
made, as regards methods of education, and although there 
is a certain claim put forward to originality of thought it 
seems to us that a study of the educational writers of the 
past would iceveal the fact that they had made the same 
suggestions, c^ly possibly in a clearer and more convincing 
manner. However, it is manifestly unfair to criticize what 
is here only hinted at, and we shall await with interest 
the appearance of the book itself, and the full exposition 
of the views of the writer. - . . 

There are some irregularities in the English whiph it 
woidd be well to have removed in any future editi'on/ 

W.. P. 


* ^ 

A CHANGED KlAN AND OTHER TALES. -By 
Thomas Hard^., (Macmillan’s* Empire Library*) 

This is a. collection of sfiprt stories which were published 
ift various piagazines and periodicals, anji redders will be 
glad^ /:o Have , thetn in tf ^ form, ^ Most ^ of 

them are concerned .. with Hjountry* life ' in the l^essex 
country which the noyelistknQwis so Welland loves to iwU. 
'ttiey are very similar in tone .to few- work:. .We 

are never allowed to be'undidy |n to Kto' 
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Actualities do not admit of plots with happy or even conven- 
tionally artistic endings. When our feelings are strung up 
to the highest pitch and we expect a magnificent triumph 
or at least a startling tragedy, some little prosaic episode is 
introduced which averts the triumph or the tragedy and we 
discover that the characters of the story are only at the 
beginning of years of grey and monotonous endurance. We 
wonder if life is really so full of anti-climax. These stories, 
lik^ the longer novels, are in harmony with the more sombre 
moods of nature, but the sheer beauty of description 
and of phrase is a constant source of joy. Most of the 
tales deal with modern— or comparatively modern times— 
but one or two treat of the doings of Tudor and Stuart days 
and are based upon stories which have not found their way 
into recognized history but still linger about the countryside 
in that half-real, half-imaginary land of Wessex. 


We have received several volumes of Bohn’s Popular 
Library published by G. Bell and Sons and issued at the 
price of one shilling a volume. These reprints, in clear 
type and handsomely bound, are a great improvement 
upon the somewhat unattractive appearance of the earlier 
volumes of this famous library. 


PERIODICALS. 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. -September, Octo- 
ber, November 1913 (Madras : Srinivasa Varadachari 
& Go.) 

These three issues, though somewhat unequal, are all 
worthy of attention. , ThejSeptember number is the best of 
the tltree, bontaining amongst other interesting things a 
brilliant paper on “ The, Place of Phonetics in -the Teach- 
ing of English in Indian Schools,” by Mr. R. W. Ross, 
of the Teachers’ College^ Madras. An account of Profes- 
sor J. G. Bose’s Researches is reprinted^ in a supplement 
and is very inspiring. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence in 
^ short article attempts to establish once for all the Ba- 
conian authorship by an examination of Milton’s Epitaph 
bn Shakespeare. * Perhaps . thp Review printed t^e article 
as a joke. At any rale it makeV quite amusing reading 
for .students, of ^ake^peare. An- occasional misprint 
is excu^b|e, byt. it fs. yerj^ disappointing to see one in 
the bold 'big letters of -a title. “ Intepcation of French 
English Literature^’ should surely be “Interaction 
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of. Fronch and English Literature.” Moreover Skel^iton 
is not a variant of Skelton, however strange the 15th 
century metrist may have been. 

Calcutta readers will be interested in Mr. Seslmdri’s 
review of the scheme relating to a Technologicallnstitute for 
Calcutta, in the October number. The short article on the 
use of Source-Books in the Teaching of History is suggestive. 

A frontispiece of Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Hardinge is a feature of the November number. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Presidential Address at the British Associa- 
tion is reprinted and a short article on English spelling 
deserves attention. 

In all three numbers the reviews of books are numer- 
ous and intelligent, while the editorials are always carefully 
chosen anql well-written. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. -October 1913.- 

(London : John Murray.) 

It is difficult to select articles for special notice from this 
number of The Quarterly, for each is of high excellence and 
makes most interesting reading. Economic and social pro- 
blems occupy a large place and history is well represented. It 
is especially interesting to find two articles on India before us. 

Mr. Dodvvell shows an intimate knowledge of his 
subject in “ British India before Plassey.” In a clear and 
attrj^ctive manner he traces the decline of Moghal rule, 
showing its effect on the policy of the English traders. 
That policy would have been a purely commercial one had 
the Moghal emperors been able to protect the interests of 
thl? East India Company, but their inability to do so led 
to a policy of self-protection by the building of fortifica- 
tions and the development of an army. Mr. Dodwell 
sketches the early days in the South-East ind in Bengal, 
when it seemed several times as if the English would be 
^iven out of the land altogether. Nothing but their 
endurance and tenacity saved them and the Company. 
These early traders by the progress which they made jmd 
the yaliiable interests they estalilished during the cefitury 
that preceded Clive’s advent, were the real founders of our 
Indian Empire. 

, The Earl of Cromer has some suggestive things to say 
ip Ms short article on “ Indian Progress and Taxation.” 
It is true that* India ha§ within recent years made much 
progress in. commerce and industry, but “ the population 
/generally is extremely poor” and this fact ought to be 
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reniembered when there is talk of any reform. Political 
quiej^^ and • living conditions can only be conserved by li'ght 
taxation, and if reform in education, sanitation and other 
matters means increased taxation, delay would not be unwise. 

“The Vagaries of Recent Political Economy” is the 
subject of a delightfully lucid article by Professor Nichol- 
son. The dominating tendency at present is towards the 
mathematical treatment of Economics and this has led to the 
use of unfamiliar technical language which is only under- 
stood by “a small circle of initiates.” Professor Nicholson 
pleads for a more popular representation of the subject. 

Home Rule in one of its aspects is discussed by 
Mr. Grammond in a clever exposition of “ the Financial 
Difficulties of Federalism.” If decentralized Government 


results in such an awkward financial situation as the author 
indicates, the case against Home Rule is indeed strong. In 
another article the Liberal Land Policy is adversely criticized 
and a more workable schctne suggested for the Unionist 


campaign. Other articles worth careful study are “Forestry 
in England and Abroad” and “Germany under William 11. ’ 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. -(October 

1913.) 

This number contains an interesting article on “ Egypt’s 
Impending Fate,” by Saint Nihal Singh, which ^ gives 
a comprehensive review of the complex situation of 
present-day Egyptian Politics, but finds it impossible to 
give any real suggestions as to how the existing anomalfes 
can be removed. Another striking article is that by 
Ferrand E. Corley on “ The Poverty of God,” in which 
he discusses the meaning and value of the Christian con- 
ception of the self-limitation of God. In the Incarnation 
and in the whole story of Christ’s life witness is borne 
“to the divine willingness tO accept, to choose, to seek 
limitation for the sake of man,” and the main body of the 
article is an able attempt to show that this conception is 
“ harmonious with the will and character of God ex- 
hibited at large.” In an article entitled “ Cavour and his 
Times,” W. Ernest Tomlinson gives an .excellent sketch 
of the eharaoter of the great diplomatist, and in “ A Pro- 
testant of the Second Century ” J. A. Findlay contri- 
butes a sympathetic and scholarly account of the part 
which Marcion— the great heretic of the second century— 
piayed in the history of the early Church. Amongst the 
“ Notes and Discussions ” are some shorter artitdes of 
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considerable interest, and there are also numerous reviews 
of recent literature. 

THE MOSLEM WORLD. -(October 1913.) 

The most important article in the current issue of this inter- 
esting quarterly deals with the effects of the Russian occu- 
pation of Northern Persia. The writer — Rev. S. G. 
Wilson— is optimistic as regards the influence of Russian 
rule upon Missionary work. He introduces his subject by 
a short historical sketch of Christianity in Northern Persia 
pointing the contrast between the flourishing state of the 
early Church and the present condition of things when the 
Christians throughout the whole region are comparatively 
few in number. The cause of the change has been 
wholesale ^rsecution and slaughter. The coming of the 
Russians, if the Russian leaders are not imbued with 
anti-Christian and irreligious tendencies, will put an end to 
persecution and extermination,' will remove legal disa- 
bilities of the Christians, will give greater religious freedom 
and allow the evangelistic agencies already operating with 
success in Russia to extend the sphere of their labourer. 
A Symposium by Medical Missionaries upon “Islam from 
a Medical Standpoint ” makes depressing reading. The 
article gives clear evidence of the obstacles which supersti- 
tions and fatalism and specially Mohammedan marriage 
laws present to the giving of medical relief. The short 
articles with their calm citations of actually experienced 
facts prepare us for the tone of the writer on “ Points of 
Contact and of Contrast.” He shows that the effort to find 
points of contact has gone far enough, and that a policy ignor- 
ing )he characteristics in which Mohammedanism differs 
from Christianity— which characteristics are essential— 
makes the Christian Missionary despised by Mohammedan 
and looked upon as one ready to confess himself beaten. 

THE MONIST. -(October 1913.) 

This number opens with an intensely interesting article 
on Mathematical Logic which might be read with a certain 
amount of pleasure by those who as a rule concern them- 
selves neither with logic nor with mathematics. The most 
iiapottant article in the number bears the somewhat mis- 
’ lidding title of “ Christian Elements in the Bhagavadgita.” 
The writer is Richard Qarbe. In a few pages at the end 
of the article he does indeed deal with the subject 
suggested by his title, but for the most part he is 
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concerned with a reconstruction of the arrangement of the 
Gita and a discussion of the mutual relations of the 
various elements in its teaching. He finds that it is 
originally a theistic work, belonging to the sect of the 
Bhagavatas, and that when they were won over by the 
Brahmans, a recension of the poem was made in which 
Vedantic teaching greatly modified the original philosophical 
setting borrowed from the Sankya and Yoga philosophy. 
We do not remember to have seen anywhere else so 
clear and convincing a discussion of the problems which are 
connected with this widely popular poem. We question, 
however, whether the poem holds the balance so evenly 
between quietism and works as Professor Garbe would seem 
to indicate and it is by no means certain that the teaching 
is, as he says, overwhelmingly theistic. It all depends on 
the definition you give of theism, and we are inclined 
to think that theism is not so much “overwhelming” as 
“ overwhelmed ” by the pantheistic elements which are so 
frequently apparent. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PATH. -September (,o 

November. 

A great many pages in these numbers are taken up with an 
account of the International Peace Congress at Visingso, 
Sweden. At this congress Katherine Tingley, the editress of 
the journal, seems to have taken a leading part. There 
are numerous photographs of the different meetings which 
were evidently held in the open air. One wonders if it 
ever rains in Sweden. Two of the numbers contain rather 
gruesome articles entitled “ The Romance of the Dead,” in 
which a faithful account is given of the treatment meted 
out to the corpses of various historical personages. The 
French Revolution is responsible for most of the 
“romance.” A well-informed descriptive article on Aus- 
tralia and some excellent reproductions of Michael Angelo’s 
more important Vatican pictures are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the September number. The Australian article 
is continued in the October number which, also contains 
a somewhat inadequate article on “^Ossian ” Maepherson. 

An altogether one-sided article on H. P. Blavatsky 
occupies the 'place of honour in the Nbvember issue and, 
after reading it, it is a relief to return to the ordinary 
human plane on which one may be allowed to appreciate 
the beautiful illustrations of the articles on the Yosemite 
yalley and the town of Lima. 
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EIGHT YEARS OF UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. 

BY PRINCIPAL H, R. JAMES- 

'^HE University Act is dated 1904. The new regulations 
of Calcutta University came into force in August 1906. 
The last degree examinations under the old regulations 
were held in 1908. The new intermediate examinations 
and the first degree examinations under the new regulations 
were held in 1909. The Entrance Examination was 
held for the last time in 1909. The new Matriculation 
Examination did not come in till 1910. Thus the new 
system has only really been in full working for four years, 
though in a sense the reformed university has been in 
existence since 1904. On the whole the new era is best 
dated from 1908, eight years ago. Even that is not a 
long time considering the extent and importance of the 
changes introduced ; but it is long enough to justify an 
attempt to review and sum up the results in Bengal of the 
reforms prepared and initiated between 1901 and 1906, and. 
carried out in the years from 1906 to 1914. How far have 
the aims set up been attained ? How far have the expect- 
ations formed in 1906 been justified by the event ? 

Another reason for a present casting up of accounts 
is that already before the structure built up from 1901 
to 1906 has settled on its foundations new construction 
is in progress. New problems arise one after another and 
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already neyver ideas have sprung into being wH'ich' claim 
a higher validity than the ideas which shaped and controll- 
ed university reform from 1901 onwards. The talk 
to-day is all of teaching and residential universities, of the 
London University report, of University professors ; and 
the newer ideas have begun to take form and substance in 
the Dacca and Patna University schemes. If we can find 
breath in spite of the rapidity at which the pace has latterly 
been set, it is very oppor( une just now to take the measure 
of actual progress since 1906. 

It is plain at the outset that one or two expectations 
which were rife in the years 1901-1906 have not been 
fulfilled. Xliere has been no falling off of numbers, 
whether we take those of examinations or of colleges. 
The total number of students in the Arts Colleges 
of Bengal in 1905 was 5,1*^, in 1912 it was 9,716., 
There was for a year or two, and for special reasons, 
a check in the rapid advance of numbers at the 
^Matriculation Examination. Up to 1906 the highest 
total at the Entrance Examination had been 7,421 
in 1904. At the examination of 1909 there were for 
exceptional reasons 9,715. At the first Matriculation 
Examination of 1910 the number of candidates fell to 
3,596, but last year again it was 9,477 ; and this year it is 
over 11,000. The totals of the Intermediate Examinations 
which took the place of the old F. A. Examination, have 
in five years risen from 1,671 to 6,000 ; that is to say, for 
the I. A. of 1909 there were 1,344 candidates and for 
the I. Sc. 327 ; for the I. A. and I. Sc. together last year 
X,1913) there were 5,503 ; and this year there are 5,977. 
The highest total for the F. A. was 4,139 in 1902. The 
highest figure for i;he B. A., previous to 1909, was 2,231 
in 1904, and of these only 331 passed. In 1913 1,948 
candidates presented themselves and out of these 1,217 
passed. This year there are 2,602 candidates. Meantime 
the. B. Sc. Examination, first introduced in 1902 (when 
jyi^re were 12 candidates^, has risen from 38 in 1908 and 
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11;1 in 1W9, to 406 in 1913 anjl 425 this year. In the B; A. 
and B. Sc. together, there has been a rise in ten years 
frohi 2,245' to 3,027. The most marked advance, however; 
and the least clearly expected beforehand, is in the M. A. 
and M. Sc. candidates, that is — in Calcutta University — in 
post-graduate study. The highest figure for the old M. A. 
Examination was 344 (in 1908) and this was sw'elled by the 
fact of the approaching change : in 1904 it had been 196. 
In 1913 the total number of candidates has been 487 ; it 
Avill be much larger this year and very much larger the 
year after. The total number who qualified for the degrees 
of M. A. or M. Sc. last year, was 266, whereas previously 
to 1908 (when it was 173) it never reached a hundred. 
This last is a very notable result : and it is unexpected. 
Contraction rather than expansion was what was expected 
.by those who looked apprehensively on university reform 
and w'ho feared that the attempt to raise standards must 
inevitably result in reduction of numbers. Numbers have 
not been reduced but have risen, and markedly at thte 
highest stage, precisely where the introduction of a two 
years’ course in place of a one year’s seemed likely 
to deter candidates through the increased arduousness 
of the task of carrying studies beyond the attainment of 
the Honours degree. 

The most obvious result of eight years of reform has 
been expansion, and most of all expansion at the highest 
or M. A. and M. Sc. stage. This is exactly the reverse of 
what was commonly anticipated both by those who pressed 
on, and by those who resisted, the reforms of 1906. 

What of improvement ? Looking to the colleges, there 
has undoubtedly been in all, or nearly all, substantial im- 
provement. This is true alike of Government, Missionary 
and Private colleges. The extent of the improvement 
could only be fully appreciated by one who had visited all 
the colleges in 1905 and 1906 along with the University 
Commissions of Inspection, and who again made the 
round in the year just, past. Everywhere he would find 
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some measure of advance ; . in some colleges very great 
advance. The advance would be to be observed specially in 
four particulars (1) Laboratories, (2) Staff, (3) Buildings, 
C4) Libraries. The greatest improvement of all has been 
in the equipment for science teaching. Well-equipped 
laboratories, larger or smaller, have been built since 1906 
at Dacca, the Scottish Churches College, at St. Xavier’s, 
at the Cotton College, Gauhati, at a doz.en other places : 
and there are the magnificent laboratories recently opened 
at the Presidency College. In contrast with the state of 
things subsisting in 1905, when there was in many places 
science teaching without anything bearing the semblance 
of a labor^ory, now, wherever there is a pretension to 
science teaching, you would find tolerable laboratory 
accommodation commensurate with the amount of science 
teaching undertaken. Proper provision is also made for 
apparatus and upkeep in proportion to the work to be 
done. The improvement in libraries has also been very 
gfeat. There is something of a library now in every 
college. Formerly there were many colleges claiming to 
be places of education and study with practically no library 
at all. Many of the lesser colleges npw have quite good 
libraries, for example, the Jagannath College, Dacca, and 
the Tej Narain College, Bhagalpur. The improvement 
in arrangements for residence has been as marked. In 
1906 there were 383 students in college hostels, now there 
are 2,378. 

But, perhaps, two or three concrete examples best 
show the reality and extent of the advance made by indivi- 
^jlual colleges. The following three will serve. At Rajshahi 
College the ‘Staff is now 22, whereas in 1906 it was 10. A 
new Physics laboratory has been built. The laboratory 
grant is £300 instead of £125. The library has been im- 
proved. A students’ Common Room has been built and 
corporate life is developing as evidenced by games, societies 
and a college magazine of remarkable merit.^ At the Bihar 
National College, Bankipore, the advance in staff is from 7 
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to 16. Good laboratories hav.e been built for Physics and 
Chemistry, whereas there was no laboratory at all (though 
science w'as taught) in 1906. Library there was practically 
none in 1906 : now there are over 2,000 books, all care- 
fully selected. There is an excellent hostel for 40 boarders. 
This has been one of the most remarkable transformations. 
The Wesleyan College, Bankura, now one of the best 
organized and equipped of our residential colleges, has 
developed remarkably in these eight years. In 1906 the 
staff was only four : now it is 10, there are excellent 
laboratories, Physical and Chemical, an Astronomical 
Observatory and complete electrical installation, all 
developments since 1906. There is a hostel for 88 boarders, 
unusually complete in its arrangements, which include 
electric lighting : a second hostel for 70 is planned and 
likely soon to be built. All this is an expansion from a 
small hostel for 30 in 1906. The number of students has 
risen from 74 to 250. These examples arc cited merely as 
good typical examples of the character and extent of th’e 
advances made by the affiliated colleges. 

While there has been advance in the colleges indivi- 
dually, there has beep advance proportionately as great, or 
even greater and more significant, in the University itself. 
Within the last six years, four permanent University 
Chairs have been founded ; (1) The Minto Professorship 
of Economics, (2) The Hardinge Professor of Mathema- 
tics, (3) The Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, and (4) The George V Chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. Besides these, the University itself 
has more recently appointed for terms of years professors 
of Comparative Philology and English. These University 
Chairs have been filled by men of high distinction, able 
to give tone to the new academic society. This makes 
a very notable advance. 

Even more remarkable are the endowments which have 
fallen in to the University of Calcutta in the last two years, 
“princely benefactions” which promise to strengthen 
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the teaching on the science side fully as much as 'university 
professorships strengthen it on the side of the humanities. 
There was first the gift of seven lakhs from Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit in 1912, followed by a further gift from the 
same munificent donor of seven lakhs and half, and by the 
gift of ten lakhs from Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in August 
1913. These gifts have certainly been epoch-making. The 
fruits of these have still to be reaped. 

These gifts and achievements have been so great that 
they have thrown into the shade other gifts and achieve- 
ments, which would have been notable had they stood by 
themselves. The new building, made possible by the 
Maharaja .of Darbhanga’s gift of two and a half lakhs 
in 1908, and hence called the Darbhanga Library Building, 
has given the University space sorely needed for its 
administration as well as provided examination halls 
and library accommodation. Among the many scholars 
and men of science who have delivered or arc soon 
tb deliver, courses of lectures as University Readers are 
names of such celebrity and eminence in their subjects as 
Professor Schuster, Dr. Forsyth, Professor Oldenberg, 
Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Vinogradoff, Professor Sylvain L6vi. 
Heroic efforts have been made to cope with the problems 
of students’ residence in Calcutta. The' University has 
established and housed a University Press. The schemes 
most lately taken in hand have been the institution of 
Travelling Fellowships, the reorganization of the Press 
and Office establishments, and a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Provident Fund for University teachers. The 
activities have been great and many-sided. 

All this has happened in the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee,' who succeeded Sir Alexander Pedler 
in 1906, and whose name is thus inseparably linked with 
the greatest expansion experienced by Calcutta University 
in the course of its history in an equal number of years. 

But while there is evidence of advancement and 
improvement everywhere, there are aspects of the history 
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of the university through the last six years which are not 
so satisfactory, where it is a debateable point whether the 
university has advanced or gone back. One of these, 
unfortunately the most important and the most debated, 
is examination standards. Another is methods of instruc* 
tion. The vital importance of these questions is at once 
evident, when it is recalled that it was in dissatisfaction 
with methods of instruction and examination results that 
the whole movement for reform started. Has there been 
improvement in examination standards ? A great many 
people say decidedly that there has been no improvement. 
Some entitled to respectful hearing say that there has 
been a falling off of standards. The two questions are 
closely connected, but they are not identical, and they 
require separate consideration. 

As regards methods of instruction, a great deal has 
been said of tutorial work as a supplement to mere 
lectures. Tutorial work meant in 1901, and it always must 
mean if it is to have efficacy, individual teaching, or 
approximately individual teaching. What has been fostered 
by the university has been tutorial classes. A class of 
100 to 150 is broken up into sections of 20, 30 or 40, and 
these are taken once or more times a week as separate 
classes. No doubt a class of 20 or 30 can be more care- 
fully handled than a class of 150, but the teaching 
remains class teaching and the actual attention paid to 
the needs and weaknesses of individual students must be 
small. 

On the other hand much has been written against the 
absorption of ready-made knowledge in the form of 
dictated notes. This was the old weakness. The student 
swallowed his dictated notes, but beyond the words of the 
notes in too many cases he did not learn anything. Some- 
thing has been gained by the vigorous protest against this 
negation of learning made at the time of university 
reform, but there is much reason to fear that the old 
method still prevails very largely. 
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As regards examination standards, it is ‘ positively 
a£Srmed by many competent observers that vve have gone 
bacl^. 1 do not think so myself. I certainly very strongly 
d^ire not to think so, and this possibly colours my conclu- 
sions, but looking as impartially as I can to the facts as 
they come under my observation, I do not think there has 
been retrogression, though there has not been as much 
advance as we hoped and planned in 1906. 

Now, as always, the root of the matter lies in matri- 
culation. The quality of your university teaching and 
university results will always turn, mainly or largely, 
on the quality of the alumni you admit to your university 
studies. This is why German universities stand academi- 
cally so high. All their students have a high standard of 
competence from the beginning. This is why the criticism 
has so often been passed upon fhe greater English univer- 
sities that the mass of their undergraduates are below 
the university standard, and you have the deep line of 
dleavage between Honours men and Pass men. This is 
why Calcutta University problems are so ponderous and 
so difficult to handle. Unfortunately, it is precisely at 
the matriculation stage that the question of the standard 
of examination is most in doubt and the problem for 
various non-academical reasons most acute. I cannot 
discuss the problems in this paper : it would take too 
long. I merely point to the want of assurance about 
matriculation as at the root of all our problems and 
to the nature of the doubts. The criticism is that the 
standard of examination as a whole is too low, that 
shoals of potential undergraduates are still let through 
without any of the proper academic outfit ; that, in parti-, 
cular, the English standard has been made too easy : that 
the mathematical papers ar^ so cheap that cent, per cent, 
marks are common and nearly cent, per cent, is fre- 
qui^ntly attained both in the compulsory and optional 
..papers : thaj; the optional papers generally confuse results,. 
40 that more than fifty .per cent, of the candidates, are 
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in the first class. The main explanation of the facts will, 
I believe, be found in this. In 1906 it was laid down, arid 
rightly laid down, that relatively easy papers with a high 
standard of pass-marks form the best test. We have 
the relatively easy papers, as anyone may see who will 
look for them in the University Calendar, but we have 
not introduced the co-relative, the high standard of pass- 
marks. We have kept very nearly the old standards. 
This is the key to results which seem at first paradoxical. 

I do not, so far as I can judge, find that the same criti- 
cism applies to Intermediate, B. A. and B. Sc. standards. 
So far as my experience extends, undergraduate studies, 
both for the first two and the last two years of th^eourse, are 
being reasonably conducted and lead to moderately satisfac- 
tory results. The first division in the intermediate examina- 
tion, though large, is not like the first division at matri- 
culation altogether out of proportion to the total number 
of candidates, and those who pass in the first division have 
a real degree of merit. The number of candidates who 
win Honours in B. A. and B. Sc. examinations is growing, 
but the Honours studies are deeper and more thorough 
and the 1 lonours are deserved. These are my impressions. 
I am not so fully assured of their correctness as I should 
wish to be. The tables given in Chapter III of Mr. 
Prolhero’s quinquennial review require informed and 
discrimina.ting study before judgment is pronounced. 

When we carry our survey on to M. A. studies, we 
are confronted with new problems, not with one simple 
problem, but with many intricately related to the old 
problems and to each other. We find ourselves not merely 
in a state of transition, as has frequently been said of 
late, but closely on the borders of a state of chaos. 

Studies for the M. A. and M. Sc. degrees have been 
the most striking of the new developments since 1906 
and the sudden development on this plane involves further 
•problems. It involves, the problem of university mrgani- 
;zation as a whole ; the relation of the university to the 
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colleges and of the colleges to*each other ; the relation of 
University Professors to the whole organization and, in 
particular, to the Boards of Studies. It involves the pro- 
blem of post-graduate study, its methods and aims. It 
involves new phases of old problems ; the problem of resi- 
dence, of college organization, of collective university life. 

I have not proposed in this paper the ambitious aim of 
finding the solution of these many difficult problems. I am 
content with the more moderate aim of stating the problems 
correctly. But the right statement of a problem is often 
half way to its solution. 

The Calcutta University has outgrown its constitution, 
as did civioRome after the Third Punic War and the British 
Empire in the eighteenth century. It has all happened 
very suddenly, in fact within the short space of two years, 
80 that the problem has taken us unawares. We have now 
four endowed University Professorships which stand in no 
o^^nic relation to the University as reconstituted in 1906. 
The Professors are, and are intended to be, new forces in 
the academic constitution, yet they stand in no clearly 
defined relation either to the Senate, or Syndicate, or 
Boards of Studies. It is possible to be Hardinge Professor 
of Mathematics, or Minto Professor of Economics, or 
Professor of Comparative Philology, and not to be a 
Member of the Faculty and, a fortiori, not on any Board 
of Studies. Perhaps this ought to have been provided for, 
when the University Act was framed and when the new 
regulations were penned in their final form in 1906. But 
the problem by no means ends here. These four endowed 
professorships are definite in number and limited. It 
would not be difficult to find a solution which would rea- 
sonably satisfy the pld conditions and the new. But as was 
said at the birth of Gad: “a troop cometh.” It appears 
that the Senate has the power by the framing of a recom- 
mendation, if not by the stroke of a pen, of multijplying 
!|Jhiyer8ity Professors indefinitely by the simple expeijfient 
j^ quitlifyi^g the title Professor with the word Assistant, 
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The University may not unaided create a single University 
Lecturer or Reader, ‘not to speak of University Professor's, 
but it may make a score or more of Assistant Professors. 
I do not say this is wrong ;*but I do say that it modifies 
very seriously the constitution as shaped ’from 1904 to 
1906. For very naturally and even reasonably* the 
teacher who adds the adjunct “ University " to his 
professional title, claims a certain superiority. His work 
claims to be more advanced work and the transition to a 
claim to a higher status is easy. This produces at once a 
very serious constitutional crisis, and threatens all at once 
to relegate the whole body of teachers in colleges-— many 
of them men of acquirements, distinction and experience 
as great as, or greater than those of the new university 
teachers, to an inferior status. Some who yesterday were 
University Lecturers, will to-morrow, by the simple pro- 
cess of being left out, appear to lose rank. But the case of 
that larger body who have not even been University Lec- 
turers, who do not do any M. A. or M. Sc. work at all, also 
merits consideration. Already unenfranchised academically, 
perhaps altogether unrepresented, they will be still further 
depressed by having interposed between their whole body 
and the body of College Professors who are Fellows of the 
University, a solid phalanx of university teachers who 
will lay claim to a higher status and a share in university 
control : and, whose claim, precisely for the reason that 
they are already bound closely to the central authority 
(which brought them into being), will stand a far better 
chance of having their claims considered and recognized. 

This raises at once inevitably the vexed question of 
the relation of the colleges to the university. Are the 
federated colleges to have no rights in the university, other 
than to take orders and to have their candidates admitted to 
examinations ^ Is not a constitutiomconceivable, in which 
at least heads of colleges should all be Fellows and, 
possibly, elect at leasts one representative to the academic 
executive or Syndicate ? But that again lands us in new 
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difficulties owing to the very diverse character and capacity 
of the colleges. If our problem were merely to frame a 
constitution which should unite the “ Internal ” or Calcutta 
colleges into a teaching and residential university, could 
we possibly place the Central College with no teaching 
higher than the Intermediate, Bishop’s College with its 
ample grounds and limited number of students, the 
Scottish Churches College with 1,200 students and M. A. 
affiliation in two subjects. Presidency College with 950 
students and M. A. and M. Sc. affiliation in six subjects 
and teaching to the master’s standard in three more, on the 
same footing ? It is a difficult problem. Yet it can 
reasonably be maintained that no college ought to be wholly 
unrepresented, and that colleges should be represented in 
proportion to their contribution to the teaching of the 
university as a whole. 

The constitution which will reconcile all the various 
factors and interests concerned, must unite into an organic 
v^^ole, the university and the affiliated colleges giving due 
weight to each : it must give university professors a fixed 
and definite relation to the constitution, sufficiently influ- 
ential without disregarding the due rights of the teachers 
in the colleges. It must very carefully safeguard the dignity 
of college teaching, and give scope both to the colleges to 
enlarge their affiliation and to college professors to share 
in the higher teaching. This last may be done by pur- 
posely fostering inter-collegiate M. A. lectures, a thing 
that has not been done as yet, though it has been spoken 
of, and is clearly contemplated in chapter XI of the 
£^egulations. 

The problem of Boards of Studies is specially acute. 
No one, I think, could view the boards as constituted this 
year with satisfaction. Those who know the actual work- 
ing and the effects of the present system are profoundly 
4i§satisfied. While there is in Calcutta an abundance of 
scholars fitted for the work of all but two or three of 
^fiiese boards, the choice in practice is limited to a 
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handful of men, well qualified it may be in their own 
subjects, possibly in more than one, but not numerous 
enough to share out the whole of the work satisfactorily. 
The work of any board is exacting enough to make 
serious demands on the spare time of its members ; yet 
while qualified men are unemployed, the same names 
are found on board after board with the natural result 
that most Boards of Studies are scantily attended and 
that sometimes even a quorum is wanting. The system 
needs to be entirely changed. No doubt it is well in- 
tended. Possibly it might have worked well. But it 
does not. It was no doubt intended that all the best 
qualified men should be in the Senate and on the Faculty, 
and that the Faculties would elect the best qualified men, 
and these only, to the Boards. It does not happen so in 
practice. Instead of a rule that one Fellow should be a 
member of not more than five Boards, it should be laid 
down that ordinarily a Fellow should be a member of one 
Board and one Board only ; only very exceptionally bf 
two ; never of more than three. It is not solely a question 
of qualification and capacity, it is a question also of time. 
The work of the Boards is important and onerous. Most 
of the members live full lives apart from the Boards. Time 
and energy should be economized by division of labour. •! 

A possible constitution would be the University Pro- 
fessor ex-officio, a limited number of members chosen 
from (or elected by) the university lecturers on the subject, 
and a limited number more elected by the Faculty. To 
these the Board should have the power of co-opting 
up to half its total strength. You want on the Board (1) 
those who have full practical knowledge of the subject ; (2) 
those who are actually doing the teaching of the subject ; 
(3) most of all, those who combine both qualifications. 
As the pres^ht system works out, neither of these objects 
is satisfactorily secured. 

The problem of post-graduate study is difficult, 
because that also has rushed on apace before we were ready 
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for it. We may be to blame for not having been ready 
for it : but blaming does not help. We have to find a 
solution which shall be good for the university and good 
for education, and which shall reconcile fairly the interests 
engaged. Any conflict of opinion that exists is confined 
within fairly narrow limits. If the impression ‘ has gone 
abroad that divergence of view is wide and irreconcilable, 
that impression is a mistake. 

To begin with, the issues have been confused by the 
use of the term “post-graduate.” Etymologically the word 
may be applied to any studies which are carried on by 
students who have already taken any university degree, 
but the word has also acquired a certain connotation 
founded on the character of the studies. Post-graduate study 
is often used to mean studies of a higher kind, and special- 
ly studies which distinctly involv'e independent investigation 
or original research. It is very important to settle in 
which sense we intend to use the term in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The etymological sense is rightly conceded to our 
M. A. studies, but are they as yet post-graduate studies 
in the deeper sense ? A criterion is readily furnished 
by words used by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Con- 
vocation address of 1912. He then affirmed that though 
there was M. A. teaching in the Calcutta University, that 
teaching was of the same type precisely as the under- 
graduate teaching. Whether that pronouncement was 
disputable (it was disputed at the time) may be left aside. 
It is of importance to enquire whether the type of teach- 
ing being inaugurated in the new university classes, which 
6ave grown so rapidly in the last two years and which 
arp likely still to grow, is “post-graduate” in the higher 
sense according to the Vice-Chancellor’s criterion, or not. 
Unfortunately, there is no guarantee whatever, not merely 
that the method of the university classes is to be of higher 
type, but even that it is to be of diflTerent character from 
that of uiudergraduate classes in affiliated colleges previous 
%0 1906. There is an elaborate organization of lecturers 
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and lectures : but there is nothing else. This is what 
should give enthusiasts for “ post-graduate ” study pause. 
It is the reason for doubt as to the efficacy of the new 
organization, and was the ground of a plea for a little 
more consideration and deliberation put before the Senate 
on the 7th of March last. 

There is, of course, a possible alternative. It is to 
organize more thoroughly teaching on a somewhat more 
limited scale, to make the numbers in university classes 
bear a definite proportion to the organization which the 
university can effectively frame. There is no law of 
nature that every applicant who offers himself for admis- 
sion to a place of education or a course of study* must be 
provided for. If the education is advanced or specialized, 
or costly ; above all, if it is_ largely subsidized by the State, 
there is good reason for keeping admission within manage- 
able limits. The people who advocate moderation or 
limit, are not necessarily unfriendly to the spread of 
education ; they may even be found in the end to be the 
friends of better mind. 

What above all is to be deprecated and avoided at the 
present time is such an embroilment and such an embitter- 
ment of feeling as might hinder educational advance and 
prevent cheerful and wholehearted co-operation. The 
united effort is more than ever wanted to solve the new 
problems with which we are confronted, as well as to de^Ul 
soundly with the old. Differences of opinion there must 
be, perhaps even conflict of opinion in matters of such 
importance and difficulty. The practical abrogation for 
the space of three years of all constitutional checks to the 
rule of one man in the university, has both created power- 
ful interests centred in that rule and provoked a variety of 
counter-interests and oppositions, which united, would also 
be powerful. There are not wanting signs of the imminence 
of unprofitable conflict. Unless we are altogether of the 
school of Heraclitus, we may reasonably fear that conflict 
{is more likely to retard than to advance the ends that all 
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in common desire, the advancement of true learning and 
discipline. Perhaps the gravest element of danger lies 
in the gathering host of university teachers with their 
shadowy yet formidable claims to give the law, not only 
to the university, but to the colleges. The colleges cannot 
tolerate claims that threaten to reduce them permanently 
to a position of relative insignihcance. 

A little reflection will show how delicate the present 
position is, and how careful a prudence, what cautious 
consideration, is required for the deft handling of it. On 
the one hand you have the great body of college profes- 
sors, with whom up to the present time the sole arbitra- 
ment of university affairs has practically rested ; on the 
other hand, you have a new and increasing class of uni- 
versity teachers with great and, vague pretensions, arrayed 
under university professors, whose names and status, 
necessarily and properly, carry great weight. The newly- 
arrived university professors would be somewhat less than 
human, if they did not arrogate to themselves a little more 
authority than their knowledge and experience, and even 
their attainments, strictly warranted. The men who have 
won their rights in the university by years of work and 
by the painful ingathering of experience on the spot would 
be more than human if they did not, to some extent, 
resent a wholesale supersession of their former status and 
attthority, by not one or two persons of eminent attain- 
ments, but by a mixed multitude of very various degrees of 
attainment. Any such tension and friction should be anti- 
cipated and avoided, if by any wise arrangement it can 
be. The interests of colleges and university teachers 
i» colleges, and of teachers in the university, are not 
fundamentally opposed, but fundamentally the same. The 
opposition is on the surface and an accident of present 
circumstances rather than essential and permanent. What 
is wanted is the linking up of the scattered ^d dis- 
connected elements into an organic whole. ; But nq one- 
sided snd partial settlement will meet the needa. of the 
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present time. The only end Which will give a safe and 
satisfactory solution is to reconstitute the university as an 
organic unity, and in this organic whole, colleges and uni- 
versity, university professors and professors on the staffs 
of colleges, boards of studies and teachers, must find due 
co-ordination. To attain this organic unity, the co-opera- 
tion of colleges and university professors, of Syndicate 
and Senate, and not least, of the Government of India, is 
indispensable. The first step is the formulation of a care- 
ful and well-considered scheme, in which all the factors in 
the problem shall be placed in the best practicable relation. 
This should be the task, not of any one man, but of the 
best-balanced and best-informed minds in the university. 
The right moment for this has taken us somewhat un- 
awares, but it must not be let slip. 

And in this settlement it is to be hoped that the main 
determinant will be not the facile inclination to adopt the 
course that will win popular applause, but a deep and firry 
fidelity to educational principles. The lessons of the past 
should be kept in mind, old errors should not be repeated in 
new forms. Great aims, great names, great claims, these 
will do much for Calcutta University, but only on certain 
conditions. The aims must be the incentive to sincere and 
laborious effort ; the names must be its own names, not 
borrowed ; the claims must be founded on realities, not 
hollow pretensions. One who has learnt deeply in his 
youth, from Plato and Aristotle, the doctrine of the Trepan and 
the aireipov, caniiot easily accept a standard to which we too 
frequently appeal in Bengal, the standard of quantity. In 
education, as in history and in war, mere number is 
of relatively small account. Character, intelligence, dis- 
cipline, purpose — these are what count. The easy accept- 
ance of the popular course of action, hasty adoption of 
c^eap expedients as a way out of difficulties, the pre- 
ference, for the showy, the grandiose, the quickly-raised 
superstructure, before the sound, the moderate, the 
foundations well and truly laid, are not the ways best 
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calculated to secure advance towards the highest educational 
ends. Often the narrow and difficult and troublesome way 
is the true path, the path that leads to the heights. The 
service of learning is a jealous service. The service must 
be wholehearted, farseeing, austere, disregardful of tem- 
porary ends and personal ambitions, even of present 
results. Unless the principles of education and the lessons 
of experience are better borne in mind, there is fear that 
the ultimate verdict on Calcutta University may be 
*■* These people worship me with their lips, but their hearts 
are far from me.” Not thus is a great nation built. 

The aim of this paper has been heuristic not critical ; 
rather to -fjnd right direction in present perplexities than 
to take the measure of achievement and failure. It is no 
part of the aim to pass deliberate judgment on the work 
of the last eight years. They have been years crowded 
and remarkable, years full of strenuous effort ; the work 
done has been accomplished in face of manifold difficulty 
and there is a great deal that is good to show for it. 
But the circumstances of the present time demonstrate 
clearly enough the necessity of taking thought and looking 
ahead, of seeing whither the steps taken from day to 
day are leading. Much has been done piecemeal and 
hastily, here a little and there a little, without any clear 
outlining of policy or indication of the ends to be finally 
attained. There are some people who say that this is 
right and practical and bold and business-like. With such 
the present writer has some controversy, though none with 
those who with imperfect means in the face of difficulties 
honestly endeavour to help things forward. Nevertheless 
there seems a good deal to be said for a settled plan, a 
coherent policy in which every measure taken is directed 
to one definite and well con»dered end. There was ex- 
traordinary appositeness for our present educational 
problems in the words which Lord Carmichael quoted at 
the unveiling ot Lord Kitchener’s statue on Saturday, 
4he 2ist March, Lord Kitchener’s own words : firstly. 
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“That each step in reform ’must be founded on an ac- 
cepted policy, based upon admitted principles arrived at 
either by experience or by reasoning, and laid down in 
clear language, understood by those who have to apply 
it, and intelligible to those to * whom it is applied.” 
Secondly, “In all things to look ahead, to consider not 
merely the requirements of the moment but the abiding 
needs of the country — to build not merely for the present, 
but to lay the foundation for the needs of the future.” 

These principles are as necessary and binding in the 
educational sphere as in the field of army reform and it is by 
these that the work of the past eight years, and of the 
years next succeeding, must finally be judged. 

H. R. JAMES. 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 



WILLIAM BLAKE, POET, ARTIST, 

MYSTIC. 

t' 

BY NICOL MACNICOL, M.A., I). LITT. 

‘C'VERYONE who has any acquaintance at all with the 
achievements of William Blake will admit that he is 
at least one of the most singular figures in English Litera- 
ture. Beyond that there is not likely to be general agree- 
ment as to how best to characterise him. As far as I am 
aware Miehael Angelo and Dante Rossetti are the only 
others in any country besides himself who have attained 
high rank in two of the arts, poetry and painting. But 
Blake is unique in that he was not only a poet and artist 
but at the same time a visionary, a mystic, who employed 
his other accomplishments as media for messages directly 
communicated, as he believed, by the supernatural agency 
of vision and inspiration. To some Blake is simply a great 
poet, who has produced a very limited amount of the most 
perfectly simple and natural poems in the language. To 
others he is an artist of extraordinary originality and 
power. Tq a few he is greatest of all as a seer. It is this 
third aspedt of his personality that makes his work so 
difficult to appraise, for what to some seems inspiration, 
to others is simply insanity. To himself his other gifts had 
their value solely as means by which to convey his message. 
He was a seer first, one who, as he says, out of the “ ruins 
of time” builds “mansions of eternity.” He resented 
with absolute feropity any interference with what he 
considered the chief end of all his life and work, describing 
a friend who tried to turn him aside to less visionary 
themes as a “ hired . villain ” who sought to “bereave 
him of his life.” Such a personality might well interest 
us and repay study simply because it is so bizarre and 
so unusual; but that Blake was much more than that is 
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evident when we consider • those who have been most 
attracted to him. Among the editors of his works have 
been two poets, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and W. B. Yeats, 
while another, A. C. Swinburne, has written a volume 
in exposition of his mystical system. Others who have 
been greatly attracted and influenced by him are the 
poets Christina Rossetti and James Thomson, the author 
of the “City of Dreadful Night,” as well as that 
beautiful soul, James Smetham, while there are traces of 
his influence in the poetry of Tennyson. When Francis 
Thompson hung in the streets of London on the very edge 
of despair he still kept for his comfort a volume of 
.^Tlschylus and a volume of Blake. To-day more, than ever 
this poet and seer is coming into his kingdom, as we can 
perceive from the testimony to his influence upon them of 
many contemporary writers from Bernard Shaw to the 
author of the “ Crock of Gold.” Certainly one of whom 
those things are true must possess qualities of an unusual 
order and such as will repay our study. 

William Blake was born in London in November, 
1757, the son of a hosier who is said to have come over 
from Ireland and changed his name from O’Neil. . With 
the exception of three years he seems to have spent his 
whole life in that city till his death in 1827. There is 
nothing that we can learn of the other members of his 
family that indicates the springs in which his genius had its 
source. Like so many other remarkable men, heredity 
leaves hint quite unexplained. He was fortunate in his 
education in that he was never sent to school but was 
left to follow his own wayward bent, reading Swedenborg 
and Shakespeare and taking long country walks during 
which he had visions of angels, whom he saw walking 
among haymakers and filling the trees with the sheen of 
their bright wings. Already at the age of four God had 
“ put his forehead to the window and set him screaming ” 
and on another occasion his unsympathetic mother beat 
him for saying that he saw the prophet Ezekiel. At the 
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age of fourteen .•W|ts‘^ 'apprenticed to ' an * eiogra^fei?': 
and again w4^‘fprtuhate;itt .’that l^ la8t‘:fiye years of his 
apprenticeship, were Spent in drawing tombs and archi- 
tectural 'detail ih' Westpiinster No belter en- 

vironment could have been found for his peculiar genius 
ih the midsl *bf the noise of London than the Gothic 
jcloisters of the Abbeyi* peopled by the spirits of the 
^reat men of England who were far more real and near 
to this visionary student than were his fellow-apprentices. 
In 1780 he married Catherine Boucher, the daughter 
of a market gardener, whom he taught after their 
marriage to read and write. Her whole life was one 
of beautiful devotion to her husband whose death she 

t 

survived for oilly four years. Blake could not have been 
an easy man to be the wife of, ^ and we are not surprised 
that she had considerable awe of him. She proved herself, 
however, as apt a pupil as she was diligent and devoted, 
so that they were able between them to carry through 
entirely the publication of some of his works, printing, 
binding, designing and colouring them with their own 
hands. 

As in the case of most men of great creative genius 
Blake’s life had few outward events of special significance. 
It was one of his own characteristic doctrines that what is 
important in human life is man’s states, for these are 
eternal. “ He passes through them like a traveller.” The 
idea is expressed by his disciple W. B. Yeats in quaint 
lines 

Time drops in decay 
Like a candle burnt out, 

And the mountains and woods 
Have their day, have their day ; 

But, kindly old rout 
Of the fire-born moods. 

You pass not away. 

Apart from that inward life of variety and adventure 
Blake’s life may appear to us monotonous and dull. It was 
almost absolutely devoid of outward incident. For a few 
;ycars Jhe deserted London for Felpham on the Sussex 





«oast ;/then he w£ls back aga^n. ^yohd ^ i*^moval from 
South Mohon Street to Ft^imtaih Court, ^tD^and, jChere was 
little, cha^ige in .the ’ circutnstances of his life. He was 
content to live in his humble two-roomed house with his 
wife, able to maintain hihiself and her in a poverty that 
was never squalid by hack work as an engraver. Poor as 
his house was “the millionaire’s upholsterer,” otie of his 
friends tells us, “ could furnish no enrichments like those 
of Blake’s enchanted rooms. The most exciting event in 
this period of his life was a false charge of sedition brought 
against him by a vindictive soldier. He was triumphantly 
acquitted and for us the chief interest of the incident lies 
in the report many years after of an old man who had 
attended the trial as a youth and with whom there remained 
only the memory of Blake’s flashing eye. The outward 
indications of the drama that was enacting itself beneath 
that surface of convention were the books that he publish- 
ed and illustrated and the mystical poems which, as 
Dr. Garnett says, “ met with the reception that was to be 
expected from earthly publishers.” This did not, however, 
in the least disturb him, for he was assured “ in his figura- 
tive language, that they were handsomely printed and 
bound in heaven and eagerly perused by spiritual in- 
telligences.” Of what turmoil of the soul was behind that 
placid exterior, what struggles and triumphs were enacting 
themselves within, he himself sometimes gives us glimpses. 
“ Temptations,” he says in one passage, “ are on the right 
hand and on the left. Behind the sea of time and space 
roars and follqws swiftly.” He was not always willingly 
obedient to his heavenly monitors. The great struggle of 
his life was With the temptation to descend to lower levels 
than those to which his visions and inspirations summoned 
him. His teijipter was Urizen, “ the maker of dead laws 
and blind negations.” He has described in a letter to a 
friend in language of extraordinary imaginative power how 
at Felpham he met and overcame this temptation to turn 
aside from his vocation as a revealer of unseen things. 
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“ I labour,” he says j ** incessantly ; I accomplish but one- 
half of what I intend because my abstract folly hurries me 
often away while I am at work, carrying me over moun- 
tains and valleys which are not real, into a land of abstrac- 
tion where spectres of the dead wander. This I endeavour 
to prevent ; I with my whole might chain myself to the 
world of duty and reality. But in vain, the faster I bind, 
the lighter is the ballast ; for I so far from being bound 
down, take the world with me in my flights, and often it 

seems lighter than a ball of wool rolled by the wind If 

we fear to do the dictates of our angels who can 

describe the dismal torments of such a state ? 

Though I 'have been unhappy I am so no longer. I have 
travelled through perils and darkness not unlike a 
champion. I have conquered and shall go on conquering. 
Nothing can withstand the fury of my course among the 
stars of God and the abysses of the accuser.” 

, But if he was true to his vocation as a seer he was not 
one of those who deem that such a call sets them free from 
the claims and the responsibilities of that world that 
seemed to him “ lighter than a ball of wool rolled by the 
wind.” Mrs. Blake testifies i* regard to her husband’s 
hands that, except when he was reading or sleeping, she 
never saw them idle. If the world gave him few of its 
rewards what it gave sufficed him and, having enough for 
his wife and for himself, he was content. His “ absences in 
Eden ” were the only faults, his wife declared, for which 

she* had ever to blame him. He was able to leave he** 

* > 

E^ter his death sufficiently provided for to be above want. 
He refused an offer of the post of drawing-master to the 
Royal FaiyiUy lest^it might prove a danger to his art. His 
.recreation chiefly consisted in long walks, .sometimes ex- 
tending - to fifty miles* in a day. " On these expeditions his 
wife accompanied him. “ Together,” says bts‘ biographer; 
“they set forth, together they rested and dined at. way » 
^de inns^ end together, they returned under the companion- 
itj|ileet&r$.” Nothing could eidiayst* Blake’s* extreprdih$ry 
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physical energy, while his courage and his faith kept his 
heart always high. Was, says Yeats, “ above all things 
the type of sunny labour-” He had little or no sense 
of humour, as his mystical books bear large witness, but 
. he has something quite different, the sense of joy. “ I hate 
scarce smiles,” he says, “ I love laughing.” Again he 
says 

The an^el that presided at my birth, 

Said “ Little creature, formed for joy and mirth. 

Go, love without the help of anything on earth.” 

Here, finally we have an account of the impression made 
by him upon one who knew him and who recorded it 
twenity years after Blake’s death: — “In hint, you saw 
at once the Maker, the Inventor ; one of the few in any 
age ; a fitting comp on for Dante. He was energy 
itself and shed around him a kindling influence, an atmos- 
phere of life full of the ideal. He was a man without 
a mask ; his aim single, his path a straightforwardness, 
and his wants few. So he was free, noble and happy.” 

But it is time that we turned to his books, and first to 
his poems. His earliest volume — the only one that he 
ever published unillustrated — was issued for him by some 
friends in the year 1783. The poems contained in it were 
written by him between the ages of twelve and twenty. 
Here is what Dr. Richard Garnett says of the contents 
of this volume : — “ They are the most memorable of his 
works, for they are nothing short of miraculous. For 
130 years English poetry had been mainly artificial, the 
product of conscious effort, ranging down from the superb 
art of Paradise Lost to the prettinesses of Pope’s imitators, 
but seldom or never wearing the aspect pf a spontaneous 
growth. This ..young obscure engraver was the first to 
show that it yyas still possible to sing as the bird sings ; he 
and no other was the morning star that announced the new. 
day of -English poetry.” A single specimen is all that can 
be given here of the contents of this volume which surely 
: gives £lake even more than Chatterton a right to be called 
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“ the marvellous boy.*' This song is remarkable tn the 
echoes that it brings to us, without the least prejudice to its 
own distinctive note, from thei' Elizabethan and Restoration 
periods. 

How sweet 1 roamed from field to field. 

And tasted all the summer’s pride, 

Till I the Prince of love beheld. 

Who in the sunny gleams did glide. 

He showed me lilies for my hair, 

And Mushing rosra for my brow ; 

And led me through his garden fair, 

Where all his golden pleasures grow. 

With sweet May dews my wings were wet. 

And Phoebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 

< . And shut me in his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then laughing, sports and plays with me. 

Then stretches out my goldea wing. 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 

This volume was followed in 1789 by the “ Songs of 
Ipnocence ” and in 1794 by the “ Songs of Experience.” 
Blak^ as a poet is almost exclusively known by those three 
volumes which had all appeared by the time 'he had 
reached the age of 37. The two latter and most of his other 
works were published by a method peculiar to himself in ac- 
cordance with which art and poetry were made to permeate 
eacl) other, so as to produce a single effect. Without the 
colouring of the pages, the poems, we are told, ** are but 
phantoms of Blake’s ideas.” They are phantoms which 
will always charm by their incommunicable naturalness, 
and as has been remarked, they form “ a valuable psycho- 
logical document as establishing the possibility of a man of 
genius and passion reaching thirty with the simplicity of a 
child.’* Hardly anything else in literature or art,” says 
Dr. Garnett, "unless some thought in Shakespeare, so 
powerfully conveys the impression of a pure elemental 
force, something absolutely^ spontaneous, innocent of all 
contact with and all influence from the refinements of cul- 
. .Even, great artists and iipidred poets, suddenly 
C^i^lroQ^d wtl^ auch unassuming nature, mfiy be supposed 
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to feel as the disciples must have felt when the Master set 
the little child among them.” In one of the “Songs of 
Innocence ” he describes how he made them. 

I plucked a hollow reed, 

AncTI- tnade a rural pen, 

' And I stained the water clear, 

And.1 wrote my happy songs, 

Every child may joy to hear. 

Their achievement, which no arti^ce could ever have 
or ever has accomplished, lies in this, that, as he says, he 
was able to “stain the water clear.” “ The best water,” 
he, says elsewhere, “is the newest; the best wine is the 
oldest” The contents of this volume are cool, crystal 
water, welling up fresh and unstained, the thought of the 
heart of a child. They are not the wine of art and of re- 
flection. With the “ Songs of Experience ” shadows of the 
prison-housd have begun to close upon him. But if there 
is not io them the ingenuousness, there is still the virility, 
the nearness to reality, the sympathy with elemental 
things which characterized the earlier volume . and 
which are characteristic of youth and of sincerity. 
This is seen for example in the famous poem of “ The 
Tiger ” 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Gould frame thy fearful symmetry. 

.. When the stars threw down their speers 
And watered heaven with their tears 
Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 

The Special characteristics of the “ Songs of Experi- 
ence” and the new mood that they express are indicated in 
a poem which strikes the keynote of the book and fore- 
shadows the obscurer messages that were to come. It is 
called “The Angel.” 

I dreamt a dream. What can it mean ? 

And that I was a maiden queen. 

Guarded by an angel mild ; 

Witless woe was ne’er beguiled. 
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And I wei^t both night and day 
And he wiped my tears away ; 

And I wept both day and night, 

And hid from him my heart’s delight. 

That represents, we may suppose, the passing of uncon- 
scious innocence. He goes on 

So he took his wings and fled ; 

Then the morn blushed, rosy-red ; 

I dried my tears and armed my fears 
With tgn thousand shields and spears. 

Soon my angel came again 
I was armed, he came in vain ; 

For the time of youth was fled, 

And grey hairs were on my head. 

I cannot pass from these three books which present to 
us with fair completeness Blake the poet without quoting 
one more of his poems,— two verses which, if grammatically 
faulty, have that in them which goes far beyond grammar. 

Ah, sunflower, weary of time. 

Who countest the steps of the sun, 

Seeking after that sweet, golden clime. 

Where the traveller’s journey is done, — 

Where the youth, pined away with desire, 

And the pale virgin shrouded in snow. 

Arise from their graves and aspire. 

Where my sunflower wishes to go. 

It seems to me that in this little poem Blake has 
shown himself to be, not merely a poet who can sing with 
tb6 clear, sweet note of a child, but one who has felt in its 
depths the world old passion of the homo desideriorum, of 
men aspiring, striving, ever unsatisfied. These lines and 
his quaint little sketch entitled I want, 1 want ” are 
worthy to be placed beside Shelley’s expressions of the 
“ Desire of the moth for the star.” It is indeed deeply 
interesting to compare these two poets, so closely akin, 
yet differing from each other so fundamentally,— the one, 
as R. H. Hutton calls him, “ a spirit charioteer of time,” 
** a beautiful but ineffectual angel,” suggesting always the 
transient, the passionate, the vain ; the other, if in a sense 
equaUy; ineffectual, yet so for very different reasons, a 
ftranger ip ^hat he calls this ** vegetable world,” a pilgrim 
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of eternity, one to whom, as he says, “ heaven opens on 
all sides her golden gates/’ 

It has been justly claimed for Blake that he more than 
any other was the morning star of the new day of sincerity 
aftd spontaneousness in English poetry which dawned with 
such splendour at the close of the eighteenth century. 
He re-opened the wells of inspiration that for more than 
a century had been sealed. With all the force of his 
impetuous genius he proclaimed the supremacy of inspira- 
tion and denounced all humbler roads by which men seek to 
travel towards truth. In the singular collection of pro- 
found apothegms, which he calls “ Proverbs of Hell a 
collection sufficient in itself to refute the charges against 
the poet of insanity— he again and again declares his belief 
in the sole preciousness, as against all other means of 
truth, of the way of direct vision. “ The tigers of wrath 
are wiser than the horses of instruction.” “ The eagle 
never lost so much time as when she submitted to learn 
of the crow.” “ Improvement makes straight roads, but 
the crooked roads without improvement are the roads of 
genius.” “ When thou seest an eagle, thou seest a portion 
of genius. Lift up thy head.” “No bird soars too high 
if he soars with his own wings.” “ Drive your cart and 
your plough over the bones of the dead.” In Blake’s 
complete domination by this conviction which possesses 
him we see at once the source of his greatness and of his 
failure. No works were ever so purely improvisations, 
no roads so entirely “ crooked roads without improve- 
ment ” as were his. He allowed no tampering on his 
own part or on the part of others with the products 
of his inspiration. Nor— though he could no more cut 
himself off from the past and its influence than he could 
rid himself of his shadow— was he willing to put himself 
to school to the great men whose heir he truly was. For 
him the “ chaos of memory,” as he calls it, is the contrary 
of inspiration. The Muses are not the daughters of 
Memory, as the Greeks say. 
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But not only was Blake the herald of ah era of 
inspiration^; he also belonged to a coming age by his sense 
of the claims of the poor and the oppressed and by the 
expression that he gives, sometim^ with scorn, some- 
tim^es with violence, to the demands, of which we are 
so fully aware to-day, of the social conscience. Like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge he was captivated by the 
ideas of the French Revolution and is said to have worn 
the red cap in the streets of London. Always poor 
himself he knew the pains and the temptations of a life 
of poverty. One who was often at his last shilling, but 
who had so overcome the temptations that must have 
been' almost overwhelming in such a position as to be able 
to say with perfect sincerity, “ I wish to do nothing 
for profit; I wish to live for art,”— such a man has a 
right to speak with passion of the wrongs of the poor 
and the injustices of life. As he wanders in London 
through “ each chartered street ” he tells us what he 
sees 

How the chimney-sweepers cry 

Every blackening church appals, 

And the hapless soldier’s sigh 

Runs in blood down palace walls. 

But most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the newborn infant’s tear 

And blights with plagues the marriage-hearse- 

Again, 

The harlot’s cry from street to street 

Shall weave old England’s winding-sheet ; 

The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 

Shall dance before dead England’s hearse. 

* 

* By hi8 humanitarianism— ** A Robin Redbreast m a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage ’’—and , his hatred of war— 
"The soldier armed vvith sword and gun Palsied strikes 
the Summer sun ’’—Blake belongs to our own age and the 
s^rit of to-day could find no more splendid summons than 
^he tines, that ring out from the midst of the confused 
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voices of his prophetical wqrjcs with the call of a silver 
trumpet ‘ • 

Brin^ me my bow of burning gold. 

Bring me my arrows of desire ; 

Bring me my spear : O clouds unfold ; 

Bring me my chariot of fire. 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land- 

It is a question on which I shall not venture to pro- 
nounce, whether Blake was greater as a poet or as a 
painter. The two aspects are indeed so closely related 
that each illustrates the character of the other and neither 
should be dealt with apart from the other. This is not 
only the case because, as Dr. Garnett has said, “ they 
are the offspring of the same creative impulse,” but also 
because by the process that he adopted for their production 
they are fused together indissolubly. When Blake was 
perplexed as to how to procure the means to pay for the 
publication of his poem, in a dream, he tells us, his brother’s 
spirit revealed to him the process by which the poem and 
the design which illustrated it could be reproduced together 
in facsimile and sold not merely as a poem but as a painting. 
At the time half a crown was all the capital he and his wife 
possessed between them, and of that sum one and tenpence 
was spent in providing the materials required. Here is 
how the method is described ; “ The verse was written 
and the designs and marginal embellishments outlined on 
copper with an impervious liquid .... Then all the white 
parts or lights, the remainder of the plate, that is, were 
eaten, away with aqua fortis or other acid, so that the out- 
line of lett«^ or design was left prominent as in stereotype. , 
From these plates he printed off in any tint, yellow, brown, 
blue, required to be the prevailing or ground colour in his 
facsimiles : red he used for the letterpress. The page 
was then coloured up by hand in imitation of the original 
drawing with more or less variety of details in the local 
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hues , r. . He taught Mrs.« .Blake to take off the impress 
sions '*with care and delicacy, \yhicb such plates signally 
needed, and also to help in tinting them from his drawings 
with right artistic feeling : in all of which tasks she, to her 
honour, much delighted .... The pages were* done up in 
boards by Mrs. Blake’s hand .... so that -the poet and 
his wife did everything in making the book. . . . Except 
manufacturing the paper .... Never before was a man 
so literally the author of his own book.” * The price of 
the two sets of “ Songs of Innocence and Experience ” when 
issued together was from 30 shillings to fwo guineas. 
During the poet’s lifetime the price went up to five 
guineas, while late in his life generous friends, such as the 
distinguished artist, Sir Thomas Lawrence, commissioned 
him to make sets tinted by himself at from ten to twenty 
guineas. For some of his volumes the -market value at 
present, we are assured, is not less than £1,000. 

The opinion upon a question of art of one who has 
not had an artistic training is always of questionable value, 
and in the case of Blake’s works there is the additional 
difficulty that one has to judge of them mainly from un- 
coloured reproductions and these, those who have examined 
the originals inform us, “ are but shadows of the artist’s 
thought.” Dante Rossetti speaks of how his pictures 
are “ softened by the sweet, liquid, rainbow tints of the 
coloured copies into mysterious brilliancy.” “Turning 
over the leaves ” of one of his books, says his biographer, 
Gilchrist, “it is sometimes like an increase of daylight - 
on the retina, so fair and open is the effect of particular 
pages.” The work by which one who is not able to 
study the coloured copies which are in the British 
° Museum and in the possession of Lord Crewe and other 
collectors cau best judge of his genius in his illustrations of 
the book of Job. His powers, which were apt to dissipate 
themselves in the fantastic humours of his imagination, 

WUHam Blok*. 
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are contrblled' by the ideas .that are here presented to 
them. At the same tim§ these ideas are peculiarly suited 
to his genius and such as especially appealed to him because 
he apparently' read into Job’s history much of his own 
personal experience. No one can look, for example, at 
any reproduction of “ When the Morning Stars sang 
together ” without experiencing a sense of enlargement 
and of joy such as is fitting when we are spectators at the 
creation of a new world. Rossetti points out that “ the 
effect of sublimity and multitude is centupled .... by 
adding the upraised hands of two other angels to right and 
left passing out of the composition.” It is a very daring 
artist who will attempt to convey in outward .form any 
suggestion of the Almighty, but we may say that here and 
elsewhere Blake has at least succeeded in presenting an 
extraordinarily impressive figure. The same sense of 
power is seen in his picture of the “ Ancient of Days 
setting a compass to the earth.” 

a 

No one can look through the reproductions of Blake s 
pictures without being deeply impressed — amid much that 
is merely grotesque with his success in rendering for us the 
conception of power in God and of the wind-swept spaces of 
eternity. Much, no doubt, of his draughtsmanship is faulty. 
He did not work sufficiently with his eye upon the object 
and trusted too much to his own vivid imaginations as his 
models. But in such an engraving as “ Death’s Door ” 
and ill many another the great facts of Time and Eternity, 
of Death and Immortality, are presented with a breaBth 
and a simplicity which only genius can achieve. Perhaps 
what his ‘pictures suggest most of all is, what was most of 
all characteristic of his own mind and imagination, the 
feeling of energy, of power in the universe. We see it 
in the,swift lines of his moving figures, in, for example, 
such <i picture as his “ Reunion of Soul and Body,” and 
in other forms that flash across his pagfs “ drinking the 
wind of their own speed.” It may»be that Ellis and Yeats 
are too enthusiastic in their appraisement when they say 
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that “ to find any other group of designs that will bear to 
be considered in the same mood of mind which is aroused 
by the artistic contemplation of the Job illustrations we 
must go to the Sistine Chapel at Rome or to the Raphael 
Room at South Kensington. As a series they may fairly 
be compared with Michael Angelo’s frescoes and his only.” 
Ruskin’s more cool appreciation declares him to be the 
only man of power equal to Dore’s, whom we have had 
lately among us.” His technique is, no doubt, often faulty 
and his imagination grotesque. But the play, the insight 
and the stretch ’’—these things belong to. Raphael and to 
him. 

Ther« remains still for our consideration what many 
consider the most important aspect of the man — Blake 
the mystic. Certainly this aspect governs in many 
respects the other two. Round this also has centred the 
controversy as to whether he was really sane or not. 
This is, however, so much a relative question for us 
all and we so often call a man mad simply when he 
transcends our ordinary standards, that in the case of 
one so obviously exceptional in his gifts as Blake it is 
best not to attempt to label him. Much in him that 
startles the ordinary common-sense man is quite expli- 
cable on the understanding that this was a man of extra- 
ordinary imaginative power and at the same time excep- 
tionally responsive tc> spiritual influences. He is not to 
be judged insane merely because he seems so to what 
William James calls “ your robust Philistine type of 
nervous system, forever offering its biceps to be felt, 
thumping its breast and thanking Heaven that it hasn’t a 
single morbid fibre in its constitution.” At the same time 
no one can call Blake neurotic or morbid and 1 fancy his 
biceps was in as excellent condition as that of any Goliatl. 
of the Philistines. Fifty-mile walks and a temperament 
that “ loves laqghing ” are fair guarantees of healthy- 
mia^edness. One thinks of a visionary as a man whose 
Mad is ever in the clouds and whose feet are always 
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stumbling. over every stone of earthf But Blake was not 
such. He was no cloistered spirit, nor was he morbidly 
conscious of his gift. He believed it was something any- 
one might possess and that everyone ought to possess, 
“When he said * my visions,’” says a very level-headed 
observer, ‘ * it was in the ordinary, unemphatic tone in 
which we speak of everyday matters. In the same tone 
he said repeatedly ‘ The spirit told me.’ ” “ ‘ I was 

Socrates,’ he said, and then, as if correcting himself, * a sort 
of brother.’ I must have had conversations with him. So 
I had with Jesus Christ.” Then when his matter-of-fact 
friend expostulated with him, he added, “to be sure it is 
impossible. We are all co-existent with God, members of 
the divine body. We are all partakers of the divine 
nature.” We at once jump to the conclusion that Blake 
believed in transmigration, but that is not in the least what 
was in his mind. It is that the ideas of Socrates and of 
Christ are so real to him and their personalities so vivid 
that he projects himself into their very presence and 
speaks with them. He is their contemporary in God, that 
is, in the real world of ideas. When he was asked where 
he had seen one of those strange sights that were so 
real to him he replied “ Here,” touching his forehead. 
“ Abstract beauty is for Plato,” says William James, “a 
perfectly definite individual being,” and so it might have 
been for Blake. He was a man in whom ideas had the 
force of sensations and who, as Swedenborg said of himself, 
was “ intromitted into the spiritual world.” 

He habitually met and conversed with Moses and the 
prophets, Homer, Dante and Milton, — “all,” he said, 
“ majestic shadows, gray but luminous and superior to the 
common height of men.” If that is not what these spirits 
are, it is what they ought to be. A ghost was understood 
by him to be a thing seen by the gross, bodily eye, a vision 
something seen by the mental eye. He had only once seen 
a ghost, “scaly-speckled, very awful,” and never wanted 
to see another. “ Where Dante saw devils,” he said, “ I 
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see none/' Evidently his power of visualizing was much 
greater in the case of ideas of good than in the case of 
ideas of evil. Of one of his mystical books he says, 
** I may praise it since I dare not pretend to be any 
other than the Secretary ; the authors are in eternity." 
When he drew his visions it was evident, we are told, 
that a real image was before him. 

Here is his own statement of what he conceived to 
be his mission when he wrote to dictation his mystical 
books, “Jerusalem," “Milton," “Vala” and the rest. 

I rest not from my great task 
To open the eternal worlds, to open the immortal eyes 
Of man inwards into the worlds of thought, — into eternity. 

Ever expanding in the bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 

Again he says, “ I know of no other Christianity and no 
other Gospel than the liberty both of body and mind to 
exercise the divine arts of Imagination, — Imagination, the 
real and eternal World of which this Vegetable Universe 
is but a faint shadow, and in which we shall live in our 
eternal or Imaginative bodies when these Vegetable, 
mortal bodies are no more." Again “ O ye religious, 
discountenance everyone who shall pretend to despise 
Art and Science. I call upon you in the name of Jesus. 
Is the Holy Ghost any other than an intellectual fountain ? 
Gan you think at all and not pronounce heartily that to 
labour in knowledge is to build up Jerusalem and to despise 
knowledge is to despise Jerusalem and her builder.” 

It is quite evident from these passages that to under- 
stand Blake we must learn his language, — that to him 
imagination, intellect, knowledge, have a different con- 
notation from what these words have in our common usage. 

A tear Is an intellectual thing, 

And a sigh is the sword of an angel king, 

And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe. 

Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 

■Ry intellectual he evidently means what we usually call 
f spiritual. - We notice at the same time that Urizen, said 
be the greatest dramatic figure in these books, the 
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“God of- this world,” who is reason, is the enemy of 
good because he is the enemy of inspiration ahd 
imagination. 'It is he who creates those “ laws of 
prudence,” “to preserve the self-hoods or spectres ” and 
calls them “ laws of God.” Imagination, which is “ the 
bosom of God,” reveals realities. Here we are among 
the plain truths of every seer and inspired poet. Blake 
like them knows how— 

To see a world In a grain of sand 

And heaven in a world flower, 

To hold infinity In the palm of his hand 

And eternity in an hour. 

Wordsworth and Tennyson and Boehme who “ colloquised 
with the daisies on such themes ” would find nothing 
strange in such a claim. “ I assert for myself,” he says, 
“that I do not behold the outward creation and that for 
me it is a hindrance and not action. ‘What,’ it will be 
questioned, ‘ when the sun rises do you not see a round 
disc of fire somewhat like a guinea ?’ O no, no, I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly host crying ‘Holy*, 
holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty.’ I question not 
my corporeal eye any more than I would question a 
window concerning a sight. I look through it and not 
with it.” 

It is Blake’s symbolism that sometimes repels us in 
these books and that makes them so difficult to us. And 
yet all great men of high visionary power seem to have 
found in symbols the necessary materials with which to 
work. Dante is scarcely less difficult in this respect in 
some parts of his poem than is Blake. This is, however, 
in both cases what Blake himself calls in speaking of 
Swedenborg “ the linen clothes folded up,”— not what is 
precious and enduring. That on the contrary is his conti- 
nual occupation with eternal truths and his extraordinarily 
vivid realization of them— a realization so vivid that the 
things of time seem beside them spectres of unreality. 
Time at its best is, as he says, “ the mercy of eternity.” 
The only reality is that which is within. “The created 
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universe,” .Swedenborg says, and^" Blalce would have 
repeated, “ is man in an image..^’ ItWs the Purusha, as 
Hindu philosophers would say : his head the^ sun, his heart 
the moon, his feet th* earth, his loii^ the stars. ** Distance 
is but a phantasy.^ 


Every space larger than a red globule of man’s blood 
Is visionary.; 



Again “AH things are comprehended in their eternal 
forms^n the divine body of the Saviour, the true vine of 
eternity, the Human imagination.” 

There is much more that might be said of this strange 
but very -noble and impressive figure. In every part of 
his work he is seeking to discharge the same task — whether 
as ^et or artist or prophet — transmitting great and stimu- 
lating suggestions of a world so real and near to him that, 
as he said, he touched the heavens with his stick. He is 
seeking to give back to man a universe he has lost and 
losing which he has shrunk from an eternal spirit to be 
what he calls. “ a worm of sixty winters.” 

NICOL MAGNICOL. 


Poona. 



SOME TOURS IN SIKHIM. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. J. BUCHANAN, 

C.LE., I.M.S. 

{Continued from page 55.) 

III. THE TOUR TO PHALUT AND THROUGH SIKHIM. 

'^HIS is perhaps the finest tour in Sikhim, it is certainly 
the most popular. On this journey the traveller 
sees, in clear weather not only the whole Kinchenjunga 
.range, but also the great Everest group. 

If time is very limited these great snow ranges can be 
seen from Sandakphu, two days march from Darjeeling 
and two days back, but the traveller by so doing will lolle 
much of interest ; and we recommend the tour to Phalut 
and thence through Sikhim to Pemiongchi, Kewsing, Temi, 
Rungpo, the Teesta valley, and back by Pashoke to 
Darjeeling and this circular tour we now propose to 
describe. 

If the coolies and heavy baggage are sent off the day 
before the travellers should reach Tonglu on tshe first day 
(about eight hours march). 

Starting early we ride over Jalapahar to Ghoom 
bazar, where we join the good Cart Road to Samana. 
This road runs through beautiful forest, past the wonderful 
vertical rock (a favourite picnic place) known as Ghoom 
Rock, till miles from Jor Bungalow bazar (Ghoom) 
we reach the busy village of Sukiapokri. * Here we have 
a choice of roads, we may continue along the Cart Road 
for a couple of miles to Samana Busti and then destiend by 
a very steep but good road to Manibanjan^ or we may 
keep to the right and follow a forest contour-path down 
to the samfr place. The forest road is fairly good, it is 

* The Jorpokri bungalow is about a mile and a half beyond Sukiapokri, up in the forest, 
Uliitude 7,4(K1 feet (three rooms and seven beds). 
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very rough in places, but in 1^4 hours from Sukiapokri 
it lands us at Manibanjan, certainly sooner than by the 
Samana Road. 

From Manibanjan there is a very steep zigzag up 
to^the next milepost, 13th (16 from Darjeeling) near an 
open clearing in the forest and a few huts. There is 
another steep ascent during the 16th mile and near the 
17th the road passes over a narrow open ridge. Soon 
Boundary Pillar 18 is reached and in a quarter of an hour 
the bungalow at Tonglu (altitude 10,074 feet, three rooms 
and seven beds), 22 miles from Darjeeling. 

From Tonglu on a clear day a fine view is obtained 
of Darjeeling and the neighbouring hills, the whole Kin- 
chenjunga and Chola ranges. Over the Jelap La in the 
Far East the white peak of a great mountain is seen, 
Chumolarhi (23,940 feet), in Tibet. 

The next day’s march is to Sandakphu, 14 miles, and 
the steep ascents and descents make it a difficult march. 
The road winds up and down, first through forest and 
over open spaces, passing a tiny village at the 19th mile- 
post. Soon after passing the 20th milepost we see the 
Sandakphu hill easily recognised by its three rocky knolls 
and just to its left (N.-W.) we get our first glimpse of the 
Everest group, while on the right, due North, we can still 
see the Kinchenjunga range. Near the 21st milepost the 
road runs in a tedious fashion through bamboo groves, the 
descent then get steeper, we pass a bit of the road cut out 
of the cliflf and protected by a railing. The 22nd milepost 
ftill finds us in the somewhat monotonous bamboo glades. 
Then follows a steep ascent and a steep descent till near 
the 24th milepost we reach another banjan * or neck 
followed as usual by a steep ascent lasting 25 minutes 
up to a small ridge near Boundary Pillar 14. A few 
years ago the side of this hill was black and bare, due 
to a great forest fire, now it is covered thickly with young 

ii — , ...pi.,.. ...,- 1 , . — — — „ .. — — — ^ 

* Banjan^ or Bhaojan Tneaas a tioUow or dapretsion in the rid^e of a mountain chain 
aoiaU pasa 0Ua)» Alpinci CoL 
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bambpos.' The next tv\ro miles consist of two ascents and 
descents ; over another banjan,- then up and down again 
till we reach a small village with a black pond (Kala- 
pokri), 4 *4 hours’ march from Tonglu, and about five miles 
from Sandakphm There is a steep ascent, 30 minutes, 
from this village up to a bare top, where we see 
signposts indicating the path to Pulbazar (on the Little 
Rungeet river below) and to Tonglu and Sandakphu. 

A walk down of 20 minutes brings us another ' 
and 15 minutes later we reach the 31st milepost. Then 
comes another descent and a final climb up a narrow 
rough and somewhat dangerous road to the bungalow at 
Sandakphu (Alt. 11,929 feet, three rooms and .six beds), 
32 >'2 miles from Jor Bungalow, 35^ miles from Darjeeling. 

The bungalow is comfortable and has a closed-in 
verandah. The minimum temperature was 37' F. on 
4th October. In the middle of April, six years ago, the 
writer and a friend were, literally, snowed up here, for 
48 hours. 

The view from Sandakphu, on a clear morning, is 
unique, indeed one of the finest in the world. From a 
knoll behind the bungalow we see the whole Mount 
Everest group, the whole Kinchenjunga range and far away 
to the East the Tibet passes, Gipmochi and the lower hills 
of Bhotan. Below us are the sunny valleys of Nepal and 
on the North the deep valleys of Darjeeling District. It 
is a glorious view on a clear day at any time of the year, 
but it is absolutely superb in April and May when, literally 
for miles, the whole mountain side is ablaze with white 
and pink rhododendrons, (For the views of the snows 
see above, p. 37.) 

If the traveller can go no further he may be well 
content, he will not be likely to get a grander view 
anywhere in Sikhim. 

From Sandakphu the next day’s journey is to Phalut 
(Faloot)— 12)^ miles— -an easier journey than that of the pre- 
; vious day. After a short descent the way lies over fairly 
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level grassy slopes, mostly bare pf trees. In 15 i^inutes 
the 33rd milepost is reached,!^ The view is grand — Everest 
on the North-West, Kinchenjunga to the North. After 
half ap. hour’s march the road descends through splendid 
Alpine glades of firs, pines and rhododendrons, then we pass 
a grassy knoll thinly covered with blasted or dead pines. 
The 35th mile runs through pine forests ; at the 37th mile 
we see the great damage done by a storm which swept 
across the face of the hill levelling all before it in a narrow 
track of about 50 yards. Then more ups and downs of 
the road, till beyond the 38th milepost it dips to a broad 
banjan, the hills being dotted with blasted pine trees. 
Then follows an ascent of 40 minutes up to the bare top 
of a hill marked by signposts (near 41st milepost). From 
here we can see the Phalut Bungalow at the top of a steep 
zigzag, still however miles away, and to be reached 
by a steep descent with a fenced road cut out of the cliff, 
(hen up and then down again till we reach the foot of the 
zigzags leading to the bungalow, the last ascent taking 
about 20 minutes to ride up. Phalut Bungalow (altitude 
11,811 feet, three rooms and seven beds) is 12 ^ miles from 
Sandakphu, the 46th milepost being half a mile beyond 
the bungalow. The journey takes about five hours. The 
minimum temperature on 5th October was 38° F. 

The views from Phalut are practically the same as 
from Sandakphu. There is a fine Mendong about 500 yards 
beyond the Bungalow, and Boundary Pillar No. 1, 
“where three kingdoms meet ” — Nepal, Sikhim and British 
,-Darjeeling. From the grassy slope on which the Mendong 
• is built are obtained splendid views of the great snow 
ranges (Everest ai\d Kinchenjunga) and of the deep valleys 
of Nepal. Mount Singalela stands up a black mass right 
across our path. 

Ne51l day we start for Dentam in the Sikhim valley 
of the Kulhait river. The road runs* past the Mendong 
and . down and across banjam till in an hour and three- 
qtlarters we reach the foot of the road over the top of 
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Mount Singalela. The coolies started ofF in great spirits to 
the enlivening strains of their Sirdar’s tin whistle, some 
carrying bamboos with bits of cloth and paper attached 
to be planted at the Duhongy or cairn at the top. As we 
ri(Je up the short and stony zigzags to the top of the 
mountain ’(they are not so formidable as they look from 
below) we catch several glimpses of the Everest group. 
We pass the 48lh milepost quite near the top and the cairn 
is reached in 39 minutes’ ride from below. The cairn 
stands on the, nan-ow top of the hill (12,161 feet), the 
highest point reached in this tour. The hilltop is covered 
with coarse grass and yellow flowers. Our coolies duly 
plant their prayer flags on the cairn, throw handfuls of 
rice on it and mutter, to us incoherent, charms. 

The view is glorious. The Everest group away to 
the North-West, due North in front of us the dazzling 
white brilliance of Kinchenjunga and her compeers. We 
have before us the first, the third and the fourth highest 
mountains in the world. • 

The descent from the top of Singalela is steep and 
rough. As we go down we still get glimpses of the 
Everest group. We pass through jungles of rhododen- 
drons and bare dead pines, we march along a grassy 
slope, out of which project remarkable huge vertical rock 
masses, go round a corner and down over rough road, 
here clay and here “ courderoyed ; ” we pass the 50th 
milepost in a steep and stony descent, then we cross over 
several wooded knolls till we reach milepost 51, and five 
minutes later the open grassy ridge of Ghiabunjan, the 
main pass between Eastern Nepal and Western Sikhim. 
TherO are the ruins of a stone bungalow close by, whicTi 
might with advantage be put in good repair. 

From Ghiabunjan Pass the road due North is the one 
which is used by those who wish to get to Jongri (13,140 
feet) and to the great Guicha La. There are, however, 
no more bungalows and tents must be taken. Our tour is 
more modest, we pass the ruinqd bungalow, turn our backs ^ 
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on Everest and on the Nepal Boundary Road and plunge 
down through the forest towards the Kulhait valley. 
Chfabunjan is 6^ miles from Phalut, we still have 11 more 
to go. 

The way down is steep, often very rocky and more 
like the bed of a torrent than a road. In places it is 
easier going as it is strewn with fallen bamboo leaves. In 
about half an hour we reach some seats on a high spur, and 
near by a milestone labelled “65 ” (see below). Twenty 
minutes later we come on a small bridge, the road conti- 
nues down and down till near milepost 63 we halt for lunch 
by the. side of a small stream. From here in 15 minutes 
we meet a third bridge, where two valleys meet ; a mile 
further on we come to an open hollow with another Mendong 
(or Mant) and pass milepost 61, before we turn round a 
big hill, from which commences a wearisome succession of 
steep zigzags down to the bed of the Kulhait river, having 
reached which we then pass over a large boulder-strewn 
talus, where a smaller stream joins the Kulhait (near 
milepost 59). From this talus to the bungalow is a ride of 
about 40 minutes up and down and along the river bank, 
with a final sharp rise to the pretty red-roofed bungalow of 
Dentara (altitude 4,500 feet, 3 rooms and 4 beds). The 58th 
milepost is near the bungalow and half a mile beyond 
is village where rice, eggs and fowls are generally 
obtainable. 

The Kulhait river is an affluent of the Great 
Rungeet and its valley has been described by Hooker as 
one of the finest in Sikhim. Its length is 16 miles, it is 

ft 

ihhabited in many places, chiefly on the long spurs ; else- 
■^here the flanks of the valley are very steep, the hills 
rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. “ These spurs with compara- 
tively flat tops at about the same level suggest some level- 
ling cause.” (See Hooker, H. J., Ch. XII.) 

From Dentam the traveller may proceed to Richin- 
pong, 10 miles, and thence tp Chakoong, 11 miles, and to 
Darjeelinjg, 20 more. We prefer to go on to Pemiongchi 
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(10 miles)/ As we leave the bungalow we see Gipmoclii 
and the Eastern passes, but there is no view of the snows 
to the North-West or North. 

We descend directly to the river, cross a bridge and 
follow a slowly rising road along the North flank of the 
valley. In about 40 minutes we pass a fine waterfall. 
Three-quarters of an hour later we reach 55 milepost. 
Up the road goes till round a corner we see a fine pair of 
lofty waterfalls. The road rises above these falls to the 
top of a hill from which we can look backwards and 
see the Phalut ridge. Soon we catch sight of Pemiongchi 
monastery, perched high on a wooded spur. The road runs 
along the top of this ridge, or rather over a succession of 
ridges, till near the milepost 49 there is a steep and rough 
descent, through fine forest, till we come to a small banjarit 
and from there in 10 minutes’ ride up hill we reach the 
Pemiongchi Bungalow (altitude 6,920 feet, 3 rooms and 4 
beds). Before this we should have mentioned that we see 
perched on another spur, a large monastery, that of Ghanga^ 
chellung. The view from Pemiongchi of the Kinchenjunga 
range is very fine, from Kang Peak to Narsing. Kabru is in 
the centre and splendidly magnificent, a black ridge opposite 
us hides much of Kinchenjunga. The sunrise at 5-20 a.m. 
was particularly fine. The monastery, one of the largest 
in Sikhim, well deserves a visit. 

Reluctantly turning our backs on this grand scene 
next morning we start for Kewsing, across the valley 
below. In less than half an hour we reach the village of 
Geysing (or Kaysing), celebrated for its great Mendong 
which runs down hill for 200 yards. The description 
given by Hooker (^Himalayan Journals, Gh. XII) written 
over 60 years ago, is as accurate as if written to-day. 
The Mendong is 200 yards long, about 10 feet high and 6 
or 8 feet broad and runs like a huge wall adown the hill. 
It is built of flat slaty stones, both sides covered with 

* This monastery has been Trequently Sescribed, by Hooker ; by Waddell 

iBuddhism of Tibet) and by Frcshfield, Round Kanchenjunga, 
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some 700 inscribed stones, chiefly the well-known prayer 
“ Om Mane Padme Hum,*’ 

At the end stands*^a tall (9 feet) monolith with a couple of 
large chaits or chortens (Buddhist cenotaphs). 

Duly keeping the Great Mendong on our right we go 
down the hill seeing in front (North-West) the top of 
Phalut and Singalela at the head of the Kulhait valley. In 
half an hour we reach the river, near the junction of the 
Kulhait with the Great Rungeet. The bridge is a fine 
suspension one, abqut 140 feet long. Crossing the bridge 
the road ascends rapidly on the other side of the valley ; 
it is hot, but the road is shady. As we ascend vve catch 
glimpses pf the snows to the North and finally reach the 
pretty bungalow of Kewsing (altitude 6,000 feet, 3 rooms and 
4 beds), a few hundred yards beyond a small village. 
Kewsing is but 10 miles from Pemiongchi, but the ride up 
from thq river takes us well over 2 hours with halts. 

The views from Kewsing are good. We can see 
l*emiongchi and Changachellung monasteries to the North- 
West. The great snow peaks are well seen; Narsing is 
so near that it commands the scene. Jubonu and Paudira 
look fine, but Kinchenjunga is partly hidden by a black 
ridge. Kabru and Kang pe^iks are- clear and distinct. 
Janu lies behind Kabru. 

No less than seven important monasteries are seen, 
perched on solitary peaks, in this holy valley. Pemiongchi, 
Changachellung, Raklang, and the great monastery which 
is built on the conical wooded hill of Tassiding (just .in 
,Tront of us, which rises abruptly from a fork of the deep 
river gorge), the oldest monastery in Sikhim. To the 
North beyond Tassiding three other Gumpas are seen, 
Doobdee, Sunnook and Dholing. 

From Kewsing the road to Temi is but 10 miles. We 
start up hill, riding through enchanted forest with splendid 
timber, now glancing at the snow peaks to the North, now 
at the wonders of the foresti^'anon Wj|tehing tlie rocky path 
heneatll onr feet. At the top of ’the hill, about owe hour 
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from Kewsing, we get another, grand view, Janu is hidden, 
Kabru is very fine, N arsing is in the c:;ntre, and due North 
we see the white pointed peak of Siniolchum. The others 
(Kinchenjunga, Pandim and Jubonu) appear from this spot 
a huge mass not easily differentiated. To the East we ^ee 
Gipmochi and the Tibet passes. 

Between Pandim and Narsing we note a huge clay 
coloured moraine reaching up to a huge neve. Leeches * 
were troublesome on the road, and while we admire the 
scenery our syces are busy removing these pests from their 
own and the horses’ legs. 

We descend on the sunny Eastern side of the hill 
catching views of Darjeeling and of the Nepal Boundary 
ridge. Then follows a steep descent to an open dell and 
15 minutes later we reach the cross roads at Damthong, 
from which point we have already described the way to 
Temi and to Rungpo (Temi, Rungpo, Teesla Bridge, 
Pashokc and Darjeeling, vide p. 49 above). 

IV. THK CIRCULAR TOUR TO THE TIBET PASSh:S. ' 
The next tour to be described to the Gates of Tibet is 
one of the most interesting. It can be done within the 
limits of a fortnight’s leave from Calcutta, t 

In view of the importance in recent years of the Ghina- 
Tibetan question this journey becomes additionally in- 
teresting. The route over the Jalap, thence to Darjeeling 
and Calcutta and by sea to China is now' the quickest way 
to get from Lhasa to Pekin. As to the best time of year, 
it must be remembered that the rainfall is heavy both at 


W. S. SherwUl (Journal A. S. B., Vol. XXIT., p. 553, of 1813) ^ave a good account 
of the Sikhini leeches. “A small black species, as thin as a needle and from 1 to 2 
inches in length. They are first met with at 4,000 feet elevation, and increase in numbers 
with the altitude till near 8,000 feet they swarm in myriads, every leaf, buih and stone 
being covered with these annelides. From 8,000 to near 10.000 feet there Is a hiatus, 
but over 10,000 feet another species is found, of a snuff brown colour, with a white stripe 
on each side of thebody. It is not so blood thirsty as the black variety.” “ They fall 
on the passer-by from leaves of trees ” or rapidly attach themselves to clothes or boots 
or bare feet. They show their greatest activity in breaks in the rainy season. 

J Itinerary. To Gantok in 3 days ; then Changu 20 miles ,* Nathu La and Kapuo 
(say>Jl4 miles ; Kapup to Jelap La and back and oi to Gnatong 10 miles march; to 
Sedonchen 9 miles ; to Ari ti miles ; to Pedong 8 mile^ ; to Ka’impong 12 miles ; to 
Pashoke (by short cuts 10 miles) by Cart Road 13 miles; to Darjeeling 17 miles;; 
L#.) 12 marches. 
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Gantok and at Gnatong. best time for the tour is' 

therefore either early in May or early in October, later on 
in October snow will surely be met with on the passes or 
in the Kapup valley. 

It will be remembered that in 1903-4 Sir Ranald 
Macdonald led a large force of troops accompanying General 
Younghusband’s Mission over these lofty passes and on to 
Lhasa, a military feat which has put in the shade the historic 
crossings of the Alps by Hannibal and by Napoleon. 

On this wonderful expedition, which reached Lhasa 
on 4th August 1934, there have been many books written, 
but the descriptions of the difficulties of the roads up to 
these passes in these books do not now apply ; the roads 
(especially that of the Yaglap La) have been greatly 
improved by the P.W.D. of Bengal. 

Let us however start. The way to Gantok has been 
fully described above; from Gantok a good road leads uphill 
for some five miles on the way, from thence the road is less 
^ood. It Hes through primaeval forest, about the 8th mile 
the path is narrow and high, cut out of the cliff and fenced 
on the khud side. Indeed the road continues to be bad and 
steep, till beyond the 9th mile, we see the bungalow of 
Karponang, perched on a steep, hillside (altitude 9,500 feet, 
3 rooms and 4 beds). If time is not important the travellers 
may halt here, but it is quite possible to get to Changu in 
one day from Gantok (over 20 miles). From Karponang 
the road is up hill, and is rough and steep. The 10th mile- 
post is passed in about 10 minutes after leaving Karponang. 
,We go up and then down, we pass a fine waterfall and a 
huge horseshoe bend of the road, then zigzag up through 
blasted and dead pine trees. At the 11th mile another bit 
of rock-cut road meets us, and near the 12th milepost we 
meet the old road over the Yaglap Pass. We pass another 
waterfall, turn round a corner and enter the Changu 
valley. As we turn this corner, behind us we may §till 
see Karponang, In about 20 minutes’ fair going from *this 
‘^rner we come upon the remaids of an old Camp (a relic 
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of the 1903-4 expedition). Before we meet the 14th mile- 
post the valley divides ; we keep up the main valley, 
seen to be closed at . the top and over which water is 
seen to flow. We zigzag up the flank of this long and 
wild valley, passing flocks of yaks grazing amid the 
rocks ; on and up we go till we reach the end of 
the valley and suddenly there bursts upon us the 
sight of a splendid lake and at its further end a small 
bungalow, our destination for the day, Ghangu Bungalow 
(altitude 12,600 feet, 2 rooms and 4 beds). The road to the 
bungalow runs along the left side of this lake, which is a 
large one, about 1 mile long and about 600 yards broad. 
On the side opposite from the road it is bounded ’by a lofty 
hill, covered with dwarf rhododendrons, and those who 
have seen it in its glory in May say that it surpasses ev^en 
bandakphu in the beauty of the rhododendron flowers. 

The bungalow is cold, and a bit draughty, and is 
built of wood. 

If at this point it is desired to visit the Yak Pass, 
the path lies over the hill behind and above the Ghangu 
Bungalow, then through a long valley to the foot of the 
ascent. It can be done and back in one day from Ghangu. 

To get however to the more famous passes we climb 
the hill amid rhododendrons to its top, 20 minutes from 
the bungalow. Here fine views of the snowy peaks can 
be got. We then pass along a bare grassy slope with, it 
may be, some tents of yak herdsmen, then the path winds 
round a huge open amphitheatre (taking 40 minutes to 
get round) till we turn a corner, and before us lies an 
enormous deep wooded gorge leading up to the foot of the 
Nathu Pass, the road to which can be seen winding in 
zigzags to the top. 

Keeping .along the north side of this great gorge for a 
couple of miles over a tolerable road we at last descend,* 
for a few minutes, to a beautiful little lake (altitude 12,400 
feet, two hours from* Ghangu). This spot is sometimes 
, called Sharab. 
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The i!>ath from this lake to the top of tlbe Nathu La 
is not really difficult. We first climb up to a huge rock 
whidfi marks the path leading on to the huge traverse 
known as the Kapup valley. We* pass this big rock and 
follow a rough path straight up the hill, while our baggage 
Coolies strike off at once across the huge depression leading 
to the Kapup valley. There are the remains of a longer 
and good cart road up to the pass ; it is now broken and 
blocked with rocks, but it could easily be repaired. 

The short cut, however, is not bad for either walking 
or riding. Half way up we come to another huge depres- 
sion, with a couple of dark forbidding lakes or tarns. We 
note the giant rhubarb (Ji. Nobile^ growing amid the rocks ; 
we may probably see a marmot darting in and out of 
the stones. Above, the road becomes narrow and some 
projecting rocks make it a bit unpleasant ; these however 
are soon passed, and the way to the top is clear and easy 
(one hour from the small lake below including short halts). 

On our visits to the Nathu Pass, early in October, on 
two occasions we were favoured by fine clear weather,’ 
indeed we had been on the top for some time before the 
fresh cold breeze reminded us that we were standing 
“ in shirt sleeves ” at 14,400 feet altitude. 

The view is superb ; behind us lie the hills and valleys 
down to the plains which 

** Gleam like a praying carpet at the foot 

Of these diviuest altars.”* 

In front, Tibet and the Chumbi valley, with Phari 
Fort in the distance, and rising magnificently behind it the 
great Sacred Mountain of Tibet, Chumolarhi (23,940 feet). 
In the foreground • below our feet a road similar to’liihat 
we had come^p winded down and down to the Chumbi 
valley and the Mo Chu. 

The grand valley of Chumbi had been rarely visited 
'^t|jiy Europeans, previous to the expeditions of 1883-90 and 
''of^.1904. ]ki the eighteenth century Warren Hastings* 
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emissaries, Bogle in 1773 and Turner in 1783, had passed 
through.it en route to Lhasa. 

There have been many who urged that "at the close of 
the Lhasa Expedition of 1904 this fine valley should have 
been acquired by the Government of India. Its rainfall 
is far less than that of Sikhim and of Darjeeling. The 
summer climate is good and from many points of view it 
would make a fine summer Sanatorium. 

The great river of Chumbi, the Mo (or Ammo) Chu 
(Hooker’s Mochu), runs down through Bhotan, becomes the 
Torsha river in Bengal, and finally joins the Brahmaputra. 

Having been unable to obtain passes to enter Tibet we 
perforce had to return and descended the hill in 35 minutes, 
till we struck a path which led us into the long traverse 
between the Nathu and Jelap passes — the Kapup valley.* 
There is no road in this broad valley, though the State 
Engineer has outlined one. We steer for a stream which 
is seen to wind through the centre. We struggle alongside 
this, now in black sticky mud, now in the stream itself, 
making for some huts seen at the end of this valley. We 
reach these in about an hour, and from there descend 
a deep wooded gorge, which crosses the Kapup, traverse 
' right angles, catching a glimpse of a fine lake t on the right. 
We clam^ber and stumble down the sides of this rough gorge, 
cross the stream over a couple of logs and toil painfully 
up the other side, till we meet another smaller gorge 
entering the large one at right angles. We keep on up the 


• This IS the open marshy plain, chiefly of peat moss ” described by W. T. Blanford 
in his journey in 1870* See J. A. S* B., Vol. XL., pt. 2 for 1871, jp. 369, etc* 

t We did not catch another glimpse of this 'fine lake. It is almost certainly the 
Nemi Tso, mentioned by Blanford (/«e. ciU). This lake and several others in the region 
of the Ghola range were picturesquely described by the late Sir Richard Temple, G.G.S.I. 
(Proc. of Rorai Geographical Society, Vol. III., new series 1881). Sir Richard's article 
is illustrated by sketches. He omits to mention the fine Ghangu Lake 20 miles beyond 
Gantok* I am not sure that Sir Richard Temple’s description of the lakes and the pass 
he calls the Yak La does not refer to the Nathu La. The name Nathu (or Gnathu La)^ 
is not mentioned by Temple, in his text or on his excellent Map, and the description of 
the ascent to the pass he calls the Yak La with a lake at the foot and two others half way 
up is exactly what we find on the Nathu ascent. Guriously also Blanford twice refers t6 
a small lake at the foot of the Jelap La, there is none there, but the description otherwise 
corresponds to the one at the foot of the Nathu. The Bidentzo is about one mile fronr 
the foot of the ascent to the Jelap and it is separately and well described by Blanford. 
The only lake close h the Jelap is one on the Tibet side and this is shown m Templets 
Map (/er. e«t). 
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left side of this small gorge, till we cross it and reach more 
level land. The way is still rough and stony, but soon we 
'see the white road leading from the Kapup Bungalow to 
the Jelap, with the familiar telegraph wire to our isolated 
garrison at Gyantse in Tibet, and we soon reach the small 
and new bungalow of Kapup (altitude 13,000 feet, 2 rooms 
and 2 beds only, minimum temperature on 1st October 
37" F.) A good road or path would make this defile 
easily crossed ; it took us 2^ hours on one occasion, and 
nearly 4 hours on another to get through it, though it 
cannot be more than 4 miles long. A party which followed 
us in 1911, ten days later, were badly caught in a snow 
blizzard and much delayed. 

To visit the Jelap La the best plan is to halt at Kapup 
Bungalow for the night, in spite of the 2 beds only, going 
up to the pass in the early morning, and returning to 
Kapup for breakfast, having sent on the coolies and heavy 
baggage direct to Gnatong (6 miles). 

* For the first half mile or so the road to the Jelap is 
good, the real ascent begins at some rocky zigzags up to 
the first ridge. It is steep but not seriously so, and one 
should reach the cairn at the top in about one hour from 
Kapup. The top of the pass is level and larger than that 
at the'Nathu ; big bare lofty rocks tower up on either side. 
The pass is reckoned as 14,390 feet altitude, or about the 
same as the Nathu La. The view is much the same as 
that from the neighbouring Nathu ; Chumolarhi Mountain, 
Phari and several Ghumbi villages are seen. At our feet 
the road winds down to the valley and a little lake lies 
some hundred feet below us. The grand snowy mass of 
Chumolarhi, with its sugarloafdike great peak rising high 
above, is well worth watching. Beyond it are the great 
lofty plains of once unknown Tibet. 

An hour’s walk brings us back to Kapup Bungalow 
and breakfast. After breakfast we examined the fine 
glacial lake, the Bidentzo, already described (12, -700 feet) 
above), Then turning our backs on the great pass 
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we ride steadily up the path to the top of the Nim La 
(about' 13,000 feet), from which again we descend acrQs.s 
a broad open valley, mostly bare of trees, till we come to 
the ascent to the Taku La, the pass of the fight with the 
Tibetans in September 1888. No remains can now be 
seen of the once famous wall built by the Tibetan invaders 
the night before the battle and their defeat and flight. 
Having reached this pass, over 13,300 feet, wc realize how 
absolutely it commands Gnatong in the hollow saucerlike 
depression, a thousand feet below. We descend this steep 
hillside, called the “ Derby Downs” after the Derbyshire 
Regiment which helped to drive the Tibetan invaders from 
the pass above. It takes a good 45 minutes’ walk to reach 
the stream at the foot, from which a short steep path leads 
up to Gnatong and its bungalow (altitude 12,300 feet, 
3 rooms and 4 beds). 

Gnatong fuit, its glory has departed, it was, however, 
temporarily revived during the Tibetan Expedition of 
1903-4. It is nevertheless an important village and must 
be so, as the first haltingplace on the Sikhim side of the 
passes. The village consists of about 40 houses and a 
good resthouse for native travellers. The old fort has 
gone to pieces ; only a small portion of the north bastion 
looking up towards the Taku La remains, but many 
wooden barracks still stand in a more or less “tumble- 
down ” condition, the best of these being used as the 
Dak Bungalow. There is, however, a good house for 
the three lonely military signallers at (he Telegraph 
Office. Once a lake existed in the hollow, an artificial 
one, but nothing but a swampy stream now remains. On 
a high knoll beyond the bazar is the Gnatong Cemetery 
where may be seen about 13 graves, some nameless, some 
named ; one of which is to the memory of Major A. Bean, 
Superintendent of Field Post Offices, “who died between 
Kapup and Gnatong on 3-3-1904.” The officers and 
men of the Connaught Rangers have recently (in 
1909) erected a solid masonry obelisk to the memoLy of 
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of their comrades " who died during the occupation 
o^. Gnatong between JanuatT 1889 and October 1890.”. 
Soipe wooden crosses over the graves are worn and fallen, 
some gravestones have never been put in site. It is a 
lonely spot. 

From Gnatong to the South we see Darjeeling^ and 
the hills and valleys between. 

From Gnatong during the next three marches we go 
mainly down hill till we reach an elevation of about 2,000 
feet at the river Rishe, which divides Sikhim from British 
Bhotan, below Pedong. It is a descent of over 10,000 feet 
in about 24 miles, and as this has to be ascended by .the 
traveller from Kalimpong to Chumbi the wonder i^ that 
this route is so much frequented. We shall return to this 
question below. 

From Gnatong to the next haltingplace, Sedonchen, 
is called 9 miles, but as we shall see it is a wearying 
journey all down a steep hill. 

• A walk of 20 minutes brings us to a cold windy 
corner of the road, well above Gnatong, from which 
splendid views are obtainable of the Kinchenjunga range 
as seen from nearly due East ; Kinchenjunga, Kabru 
and Siniolchum being especially clear and fine. We are 
now near milestone 50. From here the road descends 
till we come to a hollow containing the remains of an 
old Camp from which a splendid view on three sides 
is obtained, right in front we see a path going up to the 
top of Mount Lingtu (12,617 feet) on which (as we have 
s§id) the Tibetans built a fort in 1888 and from which they 
were driven by Sir Benjamin Bromhead; to the North 
we see grandly the Kinchenjunga group and to the East 
and South the great hill Gipmochi (14,532 feet), the tri- 
junction point of Tibet, Bhutan and Sikhim, on the other 
side of which lies 'the great Mo Chu valley, running 
dirpugh ' Bhutan to the plains below, the destined route 
foic^^e locomotiv#, if ever in thefutqj'e a railw|^y to Tibet 
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Passing the old Gamp wt keep to the road on the right 
or North side of Mount Lingtu. It is level dr nearly so for 
about a mile, then we p^s a couple of huts and the 
descent begins, not to end till we reach the bed of the 
river Rishe (some 10,000 feet below). On the face of a 
steep.- mountain like Lingtu no better road can well be 
expected and no other road would so well stand the rain 
that every monsoon beats against this height. It is not so 
much a road as a steeply inclined causeway of big flat 
stones. It is tiring to go down, it must be much worse 
to ascend, and we can well understand the feelings of the 
soldier who toiled up it, when he said that “he had heard 
that Tibet was a tableland, if so this road must be one of 
its legs.” In about half an hour down this ladder of stones 
we meet a tiny village and a big black rock on which are 
carved the letters “ G.I.N.R.A. 21-3-88;”— a puzzle it 
would take another Mr. Pickwick to solve. It took us 
nearly 3 hours from Gnatong to reach this spot. 

The road continues down for a short bit easy, then the 
causeway begins again and in an hour we reach the village 
of Jeyluk, which, as said above, was occupied by the 
Tibetan forces in 1888. From this village for a few 
hundred yards the road is level and good, but the remorse- 
less stone causeway soon begins again, then we catch a sight 
of the bungalow below, it is still however two miles off. 
The 42nd milepost is close by the bungalow. The so- 
called nine miles took us 5 hours on one occasion and 
hours on another, from Gnatong to Sedonchen, which only 
shows that marches in the hills should be reckoned by time 
and not by distance. 

The Sedonchen Bungalow is quaint, it has a comfortable 
raised verandah and porch ; (altitude 6,500 feet, 3 rooms 
and 4 beds ; mean temperature 4th October, 59° F). There 
is a village just below. We get fine views of Sikhim valleys 
and of Darjeeling and also of the Tonglu-Phalut ridge. 

The next day’s march is to Ari, 12 good miles u^ and 
' down hill. The road continues to descend and more of the. 
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long causeway is met. In • an hour we cross a log bridge 
into a village trhere a bit of level road is welcome ; then 
we meet a bigger village, Lingtam, on an open grassy slope 
with lofty hills behind. An hour later we pass through 
another village where our coolies tell us strange stories 
of men being poisoned. The coolies did not even stop 
in the village nor permit us to buy rather green oranges 
(at a penny a dozen). The road then runs along the gorge 
of the torrential Rongli river. When we passed this road 
in 1910 and in 1911 we counted no less than a dozen land- 
slips, great and small, in a two hours’ tramp, many of them 
under repair and all passable. Near the above mentioned 
poison village is the new bungalow of Rongli (4 miles 
ffom Ari, 8 from Sedonchen, 10 from Rungpo, 10 from 
Pakyong, altitude 2,700 feet, 3 rooms and 4 beds). 

(Crossing this bridge we ride up a stiff ascent and it 
' takes nearly two hours to get to the top where we see two 
chortens and a small village. The Ari Bungalow is just 
^own the slope beyond the chortens. It is a fine house, in 
a large grassy compound (altitude 4,700 feet, 4 rooms and 
4 beds) and commands a fine view of the most cultivated 
valleys of Sikhim and British Bhotan. 

The important village of Rhenock is. but three miles 
off down the hill, and as there is a post and telegraph 
oflSce at Rhenock, it is convenient to arrange for letters 
and papers to await the travellers there. From Ari 
to Rhenock the road runs down hill ; in about 20 minutes 
we pass a small railed-in enclosure, which looks like a small 
, cemetery. The road then becomes broad and almost level 
in places. Near milepost 29 we pass the handsome house 
of a local Tikidar, quaintly called “ D. T. Prodan Cottage.” 
Rhenock Post OflSce is reached ten minutes later. 

Rhenock is ah inportant centre and roads lead from 
there to Gnatong and to Pedong, North-West to Gantok 
(via Pakyong) and North-East to Gnatong. The bunga|<pw 
. (altitude 4,300 fee#, 2 roopis and 4 beds) is in the bazar 
^ .and is little used. From Rhenbick our road runtt rapidly 
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down to the Ikishe river, it is ^teep and stony but shady. 
In half an hour the bridge is reached at the 26th milepost ; we 
cross over and enter British Bhotan or Kalimpong district. 

Here we leave Bikhim and ride up a far from good 
road (in charge of the P.W.D.) towards Pedong. The 
bazar of Pedong is reached in about 1 % hours from the 
river below, including 15 minutes’ halt to rest the pumped 
horses. 

We pass the house of the R. G. Mission, and the good 
P.W.D. bungalow is half a mile further on (altitude 
4,900 feet, 6 rooms and four beds ; cutlery is not provided, 
but all else is comfortable). 

On one occasion we halted at Pedong, on another we 
'pushed on 4 miles further to the prettily situated bun- 
galow at Rissisum in the forest (altitude 6,410 feet, 
4 rooms and 4 beds). 

The road from Pedong to Kalimpong is through fine 
forest, but we found it rough and neglected. In half an 
hour we reach milepost 20, and ten minutes later thb 
signpost showing the way to Rissisum. 

The main road to Kalimpong leads to a small gap near 
a biggish village (19th milepost) called “ Pyung Argara,” 
9 miles from Kalimpong. From this village a road also 
leads down to Jalpaiguri in the plains via Damdim. The 
road through deep forest to Rissisum is very pictur- 
esque and from Rissisum the road to Kalimpong joins the 
Pedong one at the just mentioned village Pyung Argara. 

From this village the road rapidly improves ; near the 
17th milepost we see a notice showing the way to the New 
Cinchona Plantations at Munsong (5 yi miles off) ; in less 
than half an hour we reach a village Jelapshin, whose 
tea-shops prove a Capua for our, thirsty coolies. At mile- 
post 13 i we are halfway through British Bhotan, 
(R. 13) 

T3 miles from the Teesta on one side and from the Rishe 
riv^ on the other. Near milepost 14 yve catch a sight 
of Kalimpong, which, however, is still some 4 miles away. 
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Ka^mpong was gay with, prayer flags as We.,entered the 
bazar ai^ pushed on to the Post Office, and the comfortable • 
Ddk Bungalow (altitude 4,100 feet, 6 rooms and 8 beds); 
The afternoon can be well spent in a Visit to the Colonial 
Homes, run by Dr. Graham, C.I.E., of the ’Scots Mission. 

It is contemplated to make Kalimpong the headquarters 
of a sub-division of Darjeeling District, and it will surely 
become one of the most popular sub-divisions for officers 
who have little good in that way in the present Presidency 
of Bengal. 

From Kalimpong a fine Cart Road (10 miles) runs 
down in a good gradient to the Teesta Bridge below ; and 
the same, place is comfortably reached in about 6 miles 
by the use of excellent shortcuts. 

Teesta Bridge we have already described. From 
Kalimpong to Pashoke is about 10 miles and thence to 
Darjeeling 17 more. 

This finishes our circular tour to the passes and back 
and ends the list of tours we have here endeavoured to 
describe and recommend. 

Those who make any of the above trips and are lucky 
in the weather will be able to agree with Freshfield when 
he writes : — 

“ I must be content to record with all the emphasis 
I am capable that nowhere else on the earth’s surface can 
there be found, within so small a radius, a combination of 
tropical luxuriance, sylvan beauty and mountain sublimity 
equal to that which meets the traveller’s eyes among the 
valleys and highlands of Sikhim and Eastern Nepal.” 

THE MILEPOSTS IN SIKHIM. 

Though we hold strongly to the opinion that in a 
mountainous country like Sikhim distances should be 
reckoned by time and not by miles, yet as we constantly 
pass mileposts it is useful to know what they mean. 

From Darjeeling to the Teesta Bridge we assume 
3 miles to Jor Bungalow bazar ; from here every quarter 
qf .a mile hjts a post up to the Teesta river. 
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From |Ke Teestd Bri4ge. one set of mileposts runs up 
to Kalimpong and through British Bliotan to the Rishe 
riv^r bridge below Pedong, and from thence to Gnatong, 
the miles being marked from 26 to 50. Another set of 
mileposts run from 0 at Teesta Bridge to 14 near Rungpo. 
river bridge. Thence to Gantok vid Singtam from 24 to 0 
at Gantok D^k Bungalow. 

To Namchi and Temi the miles count from the 
Manjitar Bridge (Sikhim boundary). Along the Tonglu- 
Phalut road the mileposts count from 0 at Jor Bungalow 
to 51 close by the Chiabunjan Pass. In about half an 
hour’s walk below Chiabunjan we suddenly meet milepost 
65 and this mileage continues, getting less, to Pemiongchi, 
Kewsing and Rungpo (another boundary of Sikhim). From 
Rungpo the miles count from 24 to 0 at the Gantok 
Dak Bungalow. 

The traveller need not count in a day’s march on 
doing more than 2)4 miles per hour, riding up hill with 
syces following, walking down hill and on the level, haltin'g 
every now and then to see the views, and to take a rest 
for man or beast. 

THE BEST ROUTE FROM INDIA TO TIBET. 

Many years ago Sir Ashley Eden pointed out that 
in the remote future the way from the plains up to Tibet 
must be through Bhotan and up the valley of the Mo Ghu 
into the valley of Ghumbi. This line, however, is not 
within the sphere of practical politic;, but any one who 
has looked down the Mo Ghu valley from near Gipmochi 
must agree in this view. At present the two main routes 
are those already described over the Nathu La and over 

the Jelap La. 

Undoubtedly at present most of the traffic goes over 
the Jelap, starting from Kalimpong, and up to Gnatong 
by the road we have described. The great drawback to 
this road is the long and steep ascent from the Rishe river 
below Pedong up the face of Mount Lingtu to Gnatong. 
From the Teesta Bridge to the Jelap Pass is about 59 miles. 
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The route to the Nathu La, however, tj^ough a bit 
longer (65 miles) has the advantage of a broad Cart Road 
up to Gantok, 37 miles from Teesta Bridge, and If fair 
road onward to the Nathu Pass. The road from both 
these passes leads into Chumbi. Both these routes will 
be served by the new Teesta valley railway, which will 
join Sikhim to the Eastern Bengal State Railway and its 
Widespread branches. 

MAPS OF SIKHIM. 

A really good map of Sikhim is still wanted. None 
of the Survey maps we have seen are very useful. The 
big map, half an inch to the mile, is 20 years old and 
obsolete the smaller map (Reg. No. 146, 1906) on the 
scale of one inch to 4 miles is more modern but still 
.woefully deficient and many well-known halting places are 
not given. “ Provisional Issue Maps,” sheets 77 and 78, 
are good, as far as they go, for Sikhim, Bhotan and 
adjoining Bengal Districts, but they are on a small scale. 

For the traveller the best maps we know are those 
given in D. W. Freshfield’s book Round Kanchenjunga and 
in Colonel Waddell’s Among the Himalayas. 

LITERATURE ON SIKHIM. 

The Sikhim Gazetteer is old but good for history, and 
geology, etc., and for a very detailed account of Lamaism 
(the latter by Colonel L. A. Waddell). 

Himalayan Journals by the late Sir J. D. Hooker 
(1 vol., Ed. Ward Locke & Co., 1905) was first, published 
in 1854, and though 60 years old is still far and away the 
be^ guide-book to Sikhim. 

Among the Himalayas by Colonel L. A. Waddell, C.B., 
C.I.E., I.M.S. (retired) (Constable and Co.*, 1898) is|i valu- 
able and delightful guide to Sikhim, but is now out of print. 

D. W. Freshfield’s book (Ed;^ Arnold, 1903) is the best 
modern book. It is entitled Round Kanchenjunga. 

Claude White’s book Sikhim and Bhotan is admirably 
illufti^ted bdt (considering the writer’s great opportu- 
nities) a bit disappointing. 
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The Geography and Geology of the Himalaya Mountains 
and Tibet (1907) by Colonel Burrard,' R.E., and H. H. 
Hayden (Director, Geological Survey), is the best and 
most authoritative book on the great peaks. It is in three ' 
parts, and Part I, The High Peaks of Asia, is especially 
valuable. It is obtainable from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, Calcutta. 

For an account of Mount Everest from the North the 
the reader is referred to Lieutenant-Colonel Ryder’s paper 
in Vol. 26 of the Geographical Journal, or in a more acces- 
sible form to Captain Rawlings’ book The Great Plateau, 
as the author accompanied Lieutenant-Colonel Ryder on 
his journey through Tibet at the close of the Lhasa 
Expedition of 1904. 

For earlier explorations the reader can with advan- 
tage consult Captain W. S. Shervvill’s account of his tour 
in Sikhim in 1852 {J.A.S.B., p. 540, Vol. XXII), and 
Major J. L. Sher will’s account of his trip to Jongri in 
November 1861 (J.A.S.R., No. V., 1862).* For an excel- 
lent description of the work of the Great Trignometrical 
Survey see J. T. Walker’s account (in J.A.S.B., No. I., 
1862, p. 32). The great peaks are numbered I to LXXIX, 
and we may here give the numbers of some of the most 
important ones, beginning with Ghumolarhi (in Tibet) 
No. I ; Gipmochi is II ; Narsing VI ; Pandim VII ; 
Kinchenjunga, two peaks, VIII and IX ; Kabru X ; Janu 
XI ; Makalu XIII ; Mount Everest XV ; Dhawlagiri 
XTvII. “ The heights originate from mean sea level, 
observed in Kydd’s Dockyard, Calcutta.” 

Sarat Chandra Das’ Journey to Lhasa is an interesting 
volume, very creditable to the traveller, but he is in no 
sense a trained surveyor. 

W. J, BUCHANAN. 

U.-'S. Club, Calcutta. 

* For a vivid and picturesque account of a recent visit to Jongri see Blackwood*s 
Ma$azine (April 1912, p. 470) by the late W. H. Buchan, dulce decus of the Civil Service, 
whose too early death was much regretted by his many friends in Bengal. Mr, Buchan 
was accompanied by MV. H. T, Cullis, I.C.S., and Mr, Savi. 



REASON AND RELIGION. 

BY JOHN MACASKILL, M.A. 

/^NE of the favourite antitheses of the last generation 
was that between Reason and Revelation. It was 
assumed — and the assumption still lurks in the background 
of religious thought— that starting out from Reason and 
working by its inspiration we can only build up a 
system of human worth, with no ultimate religious signi< 
ficance, whereas Revelation gives us a view of things 
which has absolute value for us, which bears the stamp 
of Divine authority. The picture presented is that of two 
parallel lines of development which never meet. There 
is a whole order of things to which we give the name of 
Rationalism which is outside the domain of the Divine 
Sl>irit, while on the other hand there is a system of truth, 
carefully matured under the Church’s direction, and alto- 
gether independent of philosophic ingenuity, in which 
alone can men find a resting-place for their souls. 

The purpose of this article is to show that this dis- 
tinction between Reason and Revelation has been over- 
done and has led to a false and dangerous dualism. No 
doubt a Rationalism which ignores the claims of Revelation, 
is strongly to be deprecated and has historically proved 
its insufficiency to satisfy human aspiration, but a Revela- 
tionism, which gives no place to Reason, is equally far 
astray. The old antithesis of Reason and Revelation rests 
on a conception of Reason which is partial and inaccurate 
and on a conception of Revelation which is narrow and 
mechanical. 

One might proceed to argue the matter in two ways— " 
psychological and historical. It is with the historical survey 
that . the writer will mainly concern himself, which will 
$hpw that there ha^" been no such separateness of action 
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in these two factors in human -belief, as has been supposed, 
but that they can be seen acting and reacting on one another 
all down the ages. But in the first place one or two 
observations may be offered on the unpsychological 
character of the distinction. 

The view of Reason underlying it is, we say, partial 
and inaccurate. It is forgotten that Reason is only one 
part of a complex nature, and that no part of that nature 
acts in isolation. It is this one-sided treatment of the 
mental life that has led to so many conflicting inter- 
pretations of human conduct— Rationalism, Pragmatism, 
Hedonism. Human nature must be taken as a whole. 
Reason does not act in vacuo. It works in harmony with 
the other powers of our nature. And, if there is a 
rational instinct, in human nature, there is also a religious 
instinct, a capacity for reverence and aspiration after the 
Divine, so that the keenest dialectic is lit up with flashes 
of spiritual intuition. In the same way the sense given 
to the term Revelation in the familiar antithesis is a 
somewhat narrow and mechanical one. It is limited in 
its application to the system of truth contained within the 
two boards of the Bible. This is described as Revealed 
Truth in contrast to all Truth apprehended in other ways. 
But Revelation is not the purely external and objective 
thing which this use. of the term suggests. It implies 
a certain relation with the human subject, a certain 
interaction of the human spirit with the Divine. And that 
is not confined to Scriptural limits. No doubt the Chris- 
tian Revelation holds a place by itself as the supreme 
manifestation of the Divine Spirit. But outside the bounds 
of Scripture there has been revelation in a lesser degree. 
Wherever we find the human mind in its gropings after 
Truth rising to heights of vision and rapture, we must admit 
*a certain junction with the unseen world, the rending of 
the veil which hides the Divine glory from mortal eyes. 

These considerations are borne out when we go on to 
deal with the subject historically. Instead of the parallel 
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ancf independent lines of development, which we were led 
on the old view to expect, we find a constant crossing and 
coalescing of the diverse tendencies. For the purposes of 
the general survey we are about to take, we shall substHute 
the term Religion for Revelation as being less technical 
in its application, and, as we unfold the page of the 
history of thought, we shall see these two element of 
Reason and Religion impinging on one another again 
and again. 

The great historical illustration of the activity of 
Reason is of course the Greek Philosophy. Socrates is 
considered to be the father of such as deal in that commo- 
dity. “ Socrates needed truth and on this account he be- 
lieved that it was to be attained if it were honestly sought 
for. . . . The idea that is to be more than opinion, that is to 
serve as knowledge’ for all, must be what is common in all 
the particular ideas which have forced themselves upon 
individuals in individual relations. . . . This universal in 
the object-matter which makes possible the subjective 
community of ideas is the concept, and science is 
accordingly conceptional thinking — abstract thought.”*' 
In. Plato and Aristotle we have the systematic exposi- 
tion of these principles. And yet in following out 
this clue of pure thought, with which Socrates had 
provided them, they are led at times into regions of 
high religious emotion. Plato’s soaring apotheosis of 
the Idea in the Sixth Book of .the Republic is almost 
equivalent to the acknowledgment of belief in an Absolute 
and Perfect Being. “ Now, that which imparts truth to 
the known and the power of knowing to. the knower is 
what I, would have you term the idea of good, and that you 
will regard as the cause of science and of truth, as known 
by us ; beautiful too, as are both truth and knowledge, you 
^ill be right in esteeming this other nature as niiore beaut^ 
fiir than either, and, as in the previous instance, light and 
sight may be truly said tS be li ke the sun, and yet not 

^ Tmas.), p. 94-5. ^ ^ 
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be the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may 
be deemed like the good, but not the good ; the good has 
a place of honour yet higgler. What a wonder of beauty 
that must be, he said, which is the author of science and 
truth, and yet surpasses them in beauty.” 

Aristotle goes a step further and asserts the unity of the 
Divine with an emphasis which almost puts him on a level 
with the Hebrew monotheism, and with a fervour which 
ranks this passage among the great confessions of faith of 
Iiistory. “ If, then, God is always in that good state in which 
we sometimes are, this compels our wonder ; and if in a 
better, this compels it yet more. And God is in a better 
state. And life also belongs to God ; for the actuality of 
thought is life, and God is that actuality ; and God’s 
essential actuality is life most good and eternal. We say 
therefore that God is a living being, eternal, most good, so 
that life and duration eontinuous and eternal belong to 
God ; for this is God.”t One of the most brilliant writers 
of last century has described Religion as “Morality touched 
by emotion ; ” and there is a note of emotion in these 
passages from the Greek Philosophy which gives them 
rank as great religious utterances. 

So also in the sacred books of India we find a philo- 
sophy hovering between the most abstract conception of 
reality, which reduces it to a mere notion, thought consci- 
ous of itself, and a more expansive mood when the soul 
becomes lost in wonder before the contemplation of the 
infinite. As Deussen puts it, the Indian philosophy can be 
summed up in the equation Brahman- Atman,;!; God and 
the soul are one. “ The one God, who is concealed in all 
beings, who pervades all, who is the inner soul of all 
beings, the ruler of all actions, who dwells in all beings, 
the witness, who is mere thinking and without qualities. . . 
He is the eternal one among those that are eternal, the 


* Republic of Plato (jawett’s Translation), p. 203-4. 

. t Mhtaphysics, Bk, 12,l072bw Trans, W, D. Ross, M.A. 
t Tk 0 Philosophy of thp Vpttmskudo^ p. 39. 
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conscious one among those, that are conscious— the one 
among the many who dispenses desirable objects.” *- 

We see then how in reason jtself there is a potentiality 
of religion which reveals itself again and again in the 

development of philosophic thought. But what is even more 
interesting is to note how the two streams of philosophy 
and religion as they flow down the course of history have 
time and again met and mingled. If the Greeks may 
be taken as the natural representatives of Reason, the 
Hebrews on the other hand may be regarded as the 

representatives of Religion. It is the purely religious 
genius which utters itself in the Old Testament, the 
vision of the eternal and the adoration of the Divine 
Attributes. But the two streams of tendency were 
destined to meet in the person of Philo the great 

Alexandrian sage who joined to his devotion to the 

Law an enthusiasm for philosophic studies and sought 
to wed Hebrew aspirations to Hellenic categories. “ In 
general it may be said that the Logos-thought reaches 
back with only one of its roots into Old Testament 
soil. The other belongs to the history of the Greek 
philosophy. . . The most direct antecedent for the Jewish 
Philosophy of Religion at Alexandria was the pantheistic 
doctrine of the Stoic. It sought to understand the world 
as an animated being of uniform self-motion, while over 
against the crass matter it set the Logos as formative 
• nature-power, as the rational law of all origination and 
becoming. . . . This line of thought Philo, the most celebrated 
representative of the Alexandrian school, a contemporary 
of Jesus and the personified unity of religious thoughts, 
dbnverted completely into a metaphysical factor, working 
it up with the i>o/»toV, and generally with Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas .... No watchword was more adapted for the 
rising world-religion, than that obtained by Philo through 
eptitlnnation of the Jewish revelation- word with the Stoic 

■* « Vpmdkmd, VI., 11*13. Selections from the Upanishads : Christian 

.Literatnra Haeietf, pase 59. 
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world-reason.”* The same process repeats itself in New 
Testament times. In Christ we see the consummation of 
the religious movement, which expresses itself in the history 
of Israel. He is the flowering of Israel’s hope and aspiration. 
In Him the heart of the eternal has fully uttered itself, 
and the beauty of Heaven been mirrored upon earth. And 
yet even the followers of Christ have to resort to philo- 
sophy for the interpretation of the faith that is in them. 
The speculative tendency once more asserts ' itself, and 
as early as the production of the Fourth Gospel we have 
an attempt to give a universal setting to the Christian facts 
by an adaptation of the Logos-doctrine. And we know, 
when the Church proceeded to put her beliefs intb proposi- 
tional form how freely she had recourse to philosophy for 
the technicalities of expression, such as vpocj-wwov and 

v-!r6(TTita-iv. Philosophy indeed obtained an undue ascendancy 
in the schools of theology until in the Middle Ages the 
Church went into what might be called her Aristotelian 
captivity. “ In the second section of the scholastic era, 
when the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle were in 
the hands of the schoolmen, the esteem for the ancient 
master in philosophy was carried to the highest pitch. 
He was deemed to have exhausted the resources of the 
human mind, when it is not aided by supernatural 
light, in the ascertainment of ethical and religious truth. 
Not unfrequently, the Bible and the Fathers were neg- 
lected, and passages were cited from Aristotle in support 
of dogmas, as if he were an infallible oracle, ”t the 
reaction tas come long since. We have lost interest in 
the elaborate systems of our forefathers and content 
ourselves with a simpler and more practical exposition of 
the truth. And yet even we with all the matter-of- 
factness of our attitude towards religious questions show 
the working of the philosophic leaven. Not long ago the 
present writer had the opportunity of perusing a paper 


* Holtzmann : Das Bvan^elium des Jokonnes, pp. 41, 42 and 45^ 
t G. P. Fisher : 7kc History of the Church, p. 215* 
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contributed to a certain liteVary anci philosophical society, , 
in which the striking fact was brought out, Qf which most ' 
of US have probably been oblivious, that one of^the most 
distinctive terms in modern Christian phraseology —the 
term “ ideal is not a Christian term at all, but has Jbeen 
borrowed from the Greek philosophy. W.e know hpw 
characteristic this word is of the religious teaching of our 
time. Scarcely a sermon is preached in which it« does not 
occur. The pages of our religious literature ring with it. 
Let us mark it in this passage from Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 
a passage curiously enough where he is drawing the 
contrast between Christianity and Philosophy— Philoso- 
phers had drawn their pupils from the elitt' of humanity ; 
but Christ finds his material among the worst and meanest, 
for he does not propose merely to make a good better but 
the bad good. And what is his machinery ? He says the 
first step towards good dispositions is for a man to form a 
Strong personal attachment. Let him first be drawn out 
of himself. Next let the object of that attachment be a 
person of striking and conspicuous goodness. To worship 
such a person will be the best exercise in virtue that he, 
can have. Let him vow obedience in life and death to 
such a person ; let him mix and live with others who have 
made the same vow. He will have ever before his eyes an 
ideal of what he may himself become. His heart will be 
stirred by new feelings, a new world will be gradually « 
revealed to him, and, more than this, a new self within 
his old self will make its presence felt, and |i change will 
pass over him which he will feel it most appropriate 
to call a new birth.”* These words are a reflection of 
thi modern religious attitude, to which truth presents 
itself not as formal propositions to be accepted and 
carried into eflfect but as ideal realities to be striven* 
after. 

' A similar point of view ' is found in another typically 
i^dern religious teacher^ Professor Henry Drummond, one. 
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of whose xolumes, published posthumously, is entitled The 
Ideal Life and‘^ther Addresses. “The great philosophers,” 
he says, “Vfbm Socrates and Plato to Immanuel Kant and 
Alili,'have given us their conception of an ideal human life. 
But none of them is at all so great as this. Each of thenr 
has cojistruptetf an ideal human life, a universal life they 
call it, a life for all other lives, a life for all men and all 
tim^e to copy. None of them is half so deep, so wonderful, 
so far-reaching, as this. ‘ A man after Mine own heart, 
who sha].l fulfil all My will.’ ... If a man could follow 
' Christ he would lead the model life. But what is meant 
by telling a man to follow Christ ? How is it to be done ? 
It is like putting a young artist before a Murillo ora Raphael 
and telling him to copy it. But even as the artist in 
following his ideal has colours put into his hand, and brush 
and canvas, and a hint here from this master, and a touch 
there from another, so with the pupil in the school of 
Christ. The great Master Himself is there to help him. 
The Holy Spirit is there to help him. . . . Let us search 
our Bibles then to find this ideal life, so that copying 
it in our lives, reproducing it day by day and point 
by point, we may learn to make the most of our life, 
and have it said of us, as it was of David, ‘ A man 
after Mine own heart, who shall fulfil all my will.’ ” * 
We perhaps see in these sentences the term in question 
in process of transference from the philosophical to the 
religious sphere. At any rate the fact remains that 
this word which plays so leading a part in the religious 
discourse of our time is a loan-word from philosophy. 
We shall search the pages of the New Testament for 
it in vain. It is but an adaptation of the idea which 
forms the staple of Plato’s system. No doubt the thought 
which is conve^^ed in the word is not strange to the 
•New ' Testament. It is there alone that it finds true 
scope. As Seeley and Drummond remind us, Christ is 
for the Christian — the ideal. 


Tht UenlUfe, p. 220-1. 
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“ Is there or is there not an absolute justice ? 

Assuredly there is. 

And an absolute beauty and absolute good P 

Of course. 

But did you ever behold any of theA' with your eyes ? 

Certainly not.” * 

By the Christian thfe question would be otherwise answered. 
He claims to have seen the absolute. A perfect revelation 
of beauty and goodness has been given to him in Jesus 
ChristT' who has thus become the ideal of the Christian 
life. But, while the thought is not strange to Christianity, 
it is only with the aid of philosophy that it has found 
articulation. The language of Plato has been used to 
unfold the riches of Christ. 

While Christianity can thus be seen again agyd again 
tlR*ning to philosophy in the course of its history for ade- 
quate expression of itself, equally can philosophy be shown 
to have been modified by its contact with Christianity. 
It is the genius of Christianity to pervade the life and 
tjjought of the lands where it takes root in all their 
aspects, poetry, music, economics, jurisprudence, and to 
this rule philosophy is no exception. It also shows 
evidence of the leaven by which the whole is leavened. 
Individual philosophies of our time such as Utilitarianism 
and Pragmatism, have sought for themselves theusanction 
of New Testament teaching. John Stuart Mill says ; 
“ In the Golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read 
the complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as 
one would be done by, and to love one’s neighbour as 
oneself constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian moral- 
ity ;”’t while Professor James characteristically describes 
one of his books (^The Will to Believe) as a “justifica- 
tion of faith.” t Even hi France, the stronghold of the 
scientific view of life, other voices * are ^beginning to be 
heard. The positivistic spirit, so native to French 

thinkers, is being affected by the spiritualistic currents'^ 

;; Z 1 

^ PiatOf Jewett’s Transletloo I., p. 438. 

f VHiUdri^nkmi p. 24-25. 
i IPiU fSs p. 1. 
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of pur time. In his Creative .Evolution Bergson frankly 
admits that the time has come for adapting the conclusions 
of science to the intuitions of religion. “Philosophy,” 
he writes, “introduces us thus into the spiritual life. And 
it shows us at thfe same time the relation, of the life of the - 
spirit to that of the body. . . . They are right to believe in 
the absolute reality of the person and in his independence 
toward matter ; but science is there, which sho;|ys the 
interdej^fendence of conscious life and cerebral activity. 
They are right to attribute to man a privileged place in 
nature, to hold that the distance is infinite between the 
animal and man ; but the history of life is there, which 
makes us witness the genesis of species by gradual trans- 
formation, and seems thus to reintegrate man in animality. 
When a strong instinct assures the probability of personal 
survival, they are right not to close their ears to its voice ; 
but if there exist ‘ souls ’ capable of an independent life, 
whence do they come ? When, how and why do they 
enter into this body which we see arise, quite naturally, 
from a mixed cell derived from the bodies of its two 
parents ? All these questions will remain unanswered,^^ 
philosophy of intuition will be a negation of science, will 
be. sooner or later swept away by science, if it does not 
resolve tP see the life of the body just where it really is, 
on the road that leads to the life of the spirit.” * It will 
be interesting to see what further expansion M. Bergson 
gives to these views in his forthcoming Gilford Lectures 
at Edinburgh University. 

It is, however, with the main current of philosophical^ 
development that we are concerned and the traces which 
it shows of Christian influence. German Transcendental- 
ism may be regarded as the legitimate heir of the ancient 
philosophy. It is in Germany that abstract speculation 
has found its second home, and the quest of Reason, which 
Socrates initiated, has been most V^igorously prosecuted. 
And the transcendental philosophy has to all intents and 

* Crtathe Evolution (fen^lish translation), p. 283*4, 
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purposes become a Christian philosophy. ' It is true that 
Kant, its great pioneer, came forth as an ap6stle of Pure 
JR.eason and the title which he gave to one of his later 
works Religion within the Rimits of Mere Reason ' would 
indicate jealousy of the encroachments of religious tradition 
on the domain of philosophy. “ An exposition *of the 
Revelation that has come to hand is demanded, a 
general interpretation of the same, in a sense that agrees 
with the universal practical rules of a religion of pure 
Reason.” * 

But when we come to examine the so-called rational 
system unfolded in this volume, we find in it distinct traces 
of a religious ancekry. Kant finds one of the twin-pillars 
of the “acceptable” life in an idea of grace which has a 
decid^jdly Biblical complexion about it. “To believe that* 
there can be operations of grace and perhaps must be for 
the supplementing of the imperfection of our virtuous 
endeavour, is all that we can say about it. Beyond that we 
are incapable of determining anything with regard to their 
distinctive signs, still less of doing anything to produce 
tjjem.” t Again, “ with regard to the lack of righteousness 
of our own (which avails before God) reason leaves us not 
altogether without consolation. It says that the man who 
in a true spirit and one of devotion to duty does as much as 
lies in his power, in order (at least in a constant approxima- 
tion to complete accordance with the law) to satisfy his 
obligation, may hope that, what does not lie in his power, 
will in some way be made up by the Highest Wisdom.” | 

^ Kant goes the length indeed of accepting the Church 
with its means of grace as a vehicle for the realization of 
his ethical ideals. He specifies four functions which such 
an ideal Church might fulfil : (1) To establish it (the moral 
good) firmly iif us and to awake the sense of it repeatedly 
to our mind (Private Prayer). (2) The outward expansion 


* Somtitkhe Wtrke : Hartenstein, Vol. Vl, p. 207. 

p. 274*. 
t/W,P.27ir 
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of ^ the same through public .assembly on days devoted 
thereto, with the purpose there of giving articulation to re- 
ligious doctrines and aspirations (and such like matters of 
the spirit), and so making H common communication of 
them (Church going). (3) The propagation of the same to * 
posterity, through receiving newcome members into the 
fellowship of the faith as in duty bound to instruct them 
therein (in the Christian religion Baptism). (4) The main- 
tenance of this fellowship by a repeated public ceremony, 
which makes the union of these members in one ethical 
body and indeed according to the principle of the equality 
of their rights among themselves and of their share in 
the, fruits of the Moral Good, an enduring one (the Com- 
munion).” * When we pass to Hegel, we find a frank 
acceptance of Christianity as an essential moment ip the 
self-revelatidn of the Absolute. Hegel, indeed, sought to 
institute a new dogmatic for Christianity, though with 
doubtful success.! “ The Christian community,” he says, 

“ must be, and ought always to be, unified by the tie of *a 
doctrinal idea, a confession of faith ; but the generalities 
and abstractions of the stale, not living, waters of rational- 
ism forbid the specificality of an inherently definite and 
fully developed body of Christian doctrine.” f Hegel’s 
followers, especially those of the English school, show a 
large infusion in their writings of that Biblical flavour .which 
had already made its appearance in Kant. They delight 
in quotations from the New Testament, notably from the 
fourth Gospel ; and in the lay sermons of T. H. Green 
and Edward Caird Hegelianism has been invested with!* 
all the impressiveness of a religious message. There is 
one point in particular in which the idealistic philosophy 
owes its inspiration to Christianity, and that is in its doc- 
trine of self-realization through self-sacrifice. We see here 
the contribution which the Cross has made to our view 
of life. “ The educated citizen of Christendom,” writes 

• Kant^s Werke : Hartensteln, Vol. VL, p. 207, p. 292. 

t See MackiAtosh The Person of Jesus Christy pp. 25^-264. 

, i The Lofje of HeieirVfoWnct. Introductory Noticci p. 25. 
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T. H. Green in that classic o£ Neo-Hegelianism The 
Prolegomena to Ethics f “is able to think of the perfect life 
as essentially conditioned by the exercise of virtues, 
resting on a self-sacrificing will, in which it iS open io all 
men to participate, and as fully attainable by one man, 
only in so far as through these virtues it is attained by all." 
' In thinking of ultimate good he thinks of it indeesl neces- ' 
sarily as perfection for himself ; as a life in which he shall 
be fully satisfied through having become all that the spirit 
within him enables him to become. But he cannot think 
of himself as satisfied in any life other than a social Ijfe, 
exhibiting the exercise of self-denying will, and in which 
‘ the multitude of the redeemed, ’ which is all men, shall 
participate." 

.The wholesome reaction which Christian teaching 
has had on philosophic thought in European lands is ail the 
more evident by contrast with the ascetic philosophy of 
India in which this altruistic element is largely at a 
dhcount. Indian philosophy too has its sublime message 
of sacrifice ; but it is sacrifice, not for the sake of others, 
but for the perfection of the individual, for his sublation 
indeed in the universal. Whatever the true antecedents 
of Hindu philosophy may be, whether or not a connection 
with Greek philosophy can be established, it is clear that 
. it has never advanced beyond a stoical self-repression. 

Christianity has taught a larger and more human doctine, 

' which has reflected itself in the thought and activity of 
Christian lands, that the . individual is to sacrifice himself 
for the good of the community and to find a fuller 
life' in the wellbeing of the whole. “ Whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall 
save it." In the ethibal philosophy, in the humanitarian 
legislation, in the missionary spirit of our time Reason 
and Religion are once more finding their reconciliation. 

JOHN MACASKILL. 

paisley- 

' " . . 4 
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THE DOCTRINE OF mAyA IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.* 

BY PRABHU DUTT SHASTRI, M.A.. Ph.D., B.Sc., LIT. HUM. 

(CHRIST CHURCH, OXON.) 

best that Indian Philosophy has to offer is to be 
found in the System of the Vedanta, which taking 
its rise in the early mystical outpourings of the Vedic poets 
and richly watered by the speculations of the Upanishads, 
appeared in a mighty stream between the sixth and eighth 
centuries A.D. Then it was that the great teachers, 
Gaudapdda and Shankara appeared to give a final shape to 
the vast and scattered mass bearing on the doctrine of 
Advaitism (Non-Duality), which was already advocated in 
simple and easy words with great enthusiasm, fervour and 
rigour by the sage Ydjnavalkya. They crystallized the 
same earlier thoughts into a clear and well-defined organic 
system, where each constituent was assigned its proper place, 
and they stand as the typical exponents of the Advaita- 
Vedanta, holding as they do that (a) the Atman (Self) is 
the only reality, (^) the Atman is really without any attri- 
butes or qualities, (c) the distinction between the individual 
and the Universal Self, though empirically valid, is finally 
illusory, (</) the phenomenal Universe is Mdyd. This 
system may be characterized as Pure (or Supra-personal) 
Idealism. In the twelfth century, however, another great 
teacher? Rdm^nuja, came forw’ard to plead for the theolo- 
gian and the pious devotee, and gave out that the Absolute 
was not without qualities, but was invested with all auspi- 
cious and good attributes, personified in Vishnu, and in His 
grosser form appearing as the Universe with all its differ- 
ences. Distinguishing between God, Soul . and Matter, 

' I-' — - — 
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grftntiiig still the unity of the. Supreme Spirit, he conceiv«d 
these distinctions as real and within the Absolute.* Hence 
Ihis system is known as Theistic, Qualifi^-^r Pei^cmal)^ 
Idealism.. Th§^ following century witnessed still greater 
Regeneration# of Fure Idealism in the doctrine of the 
<ll^ential reality of Difference represented by Madhva 
(also known as Anandatirtha). To him GTod and man 
were related as master and servant, the one independent 
and the other dependent. God manifested Himself in the 
for,m of the Universe by His own will. This view may be 
called Realistic or Dualistic Idealism. The name perhaps 
sounds a little paradoxical, and I personally believe^ that 
this system has very weak claims to be classed wiUiin 
Idealism. Still later, however, in the fifteenth century, 
India gave birth to another distinguished thinker Vallabha 
who, revolting against Rdmdnuja’s conception of God’s 
inseparable union with Matter— which seemed to him a 
contradiction in terms — and with a view to, purge or purify 
the Vedanta of all such “ soiling ” influences, held the 
Universe (including “ man ”) to be a process of evolutioi^* 
and involution of God at regular intervals. Hence this 
view may be called evolutional Idealism. Information on 
this point, however, is comparatively very scanty and 
meagre, t 

^ These are in brief the four schools within the Vedanta 
itself, wkh their principal profnulgators Shankara, Rdmd* 

• nuja, Madhva and Vallabha. The first explains the 
pniverse . with all its multiplicity of phenomena as meta- 
physically unreal, appearing as such only because of our 
imfferfect mental apparatus or “ ignorance ” {avfajd), the 
^second assumes its reality and derives it from inherent. 

‘ differences existing in the Absolute, the third from the body 
of the Supreme and the fourth hjf an evolution and involu-. 
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first, but this brief survey of the general position is intended 
for a tjlearer understanding of the Doctrine of M&y&, on 
whi<^ I can nd# only ofifer a few general r^ections, to 
keep within the score offered. 

The ultimate problem of all metaphysics, throughout 
ail ages and all countries, has been “ the riddle of the 
Universe,” which demands an explanation of the relation 
between the ' Absolute, Man and the Universe. Even the 
most thoroughgoing Monism has to start with these three 
primary entities guaranteed by experience— at least with 
the supposed, empirical and mutually-exclusive existence 
of these. Experience may be utterly helpless to furnish 
us asny clue to the' solution of the great problem, yet in 
order to transcend it or even to touch its final limits, 
Metaphysics has to start with its assumed data. Hence 
starting with these three assumed realities, the Advaita 
philosophy discusses the claims of Reason as an organ of 
^judgment on transcendental problems. This is the Vedan; 
tic Epistemology. Our intellect can only arrange and re- 
arrange the facts of our experience, but being within ex- 
perience, it cannot explain experience as a whole. It is 
incapable to know things as they are. Its canons cannot 
satisfy the demands of Metaphysics ; * rather they in- 
volve us into contradictions and paralogisms and lead us 
to different conclusions, t Hence a criticism of “pure 
reason” convinces us of its inadequacy to cope with the 
problem of Reality and leads us to prefer the authority of 
RevelatWn (5r«/i)— universal intuition. The “former is’ 
helpful only as a handmaid to the latter, to serve and aid 
when necessary. 

There are, however, two kinds of knowledge of the 
Absolute, —the higher or esoteric {paid) and the lower or 
esicoteric {apatd), and even Revelation has to be classed 
under one or the other according as it has for^ts object 
right knowledge of the Absolute or merely aims at his^ 

■ ■■■ — ■ - l y 
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worship. Shankara rightly regards the esoteric elements of 
knowledge as the real truth, according to which the Abso- 
lute (Brahman or Atman) is devoid of alf attributes^ dis- 
tinctions, forms and limiting conditions— the exoteric aspect 
being useful only for the worship of the Deity, to guide 
those who have npt yet reached that stage of development 
where they can see through things, as it were. Such Reve- 
lation boldly denies the tripartite division of Reality and 
emphasizes the assertion that the Atman is the only 
Reality. Hence the universe, composed as it is of plurality 
and difference, with all its multiplicity of “ limited seifs ” 
is unreal ; it is only an appearance, which our intellect has 
created by its own “ ignorance ” {avidyd ) ; it is the Will 
invested with our intellectual forms of Space, Time and 
Causality.* This appearance haunts us ever like an appa- 
rition and it is impossible to get rid of it so long as we do 
not realize the unity of existence, the homogeneity of the 
conscious and unconscious Will, the oneness of our limited 
Self with the Absolute, the nearest description of which is 
Existence, Knowledge and Bliss. f Revelation interprets 
the universe as a “ non-existence,” Reason declares it as 
“ indescribable,” § and Common-sense calls it V feah” II 
The first is the standpoint of Indian Idealism {advaita), 
and this very idea of the metaphysical unreality of 
the world is technically known as the Doctrine of 
Mfty^l. 

On the relation of the Absolute to the individual Self 
—of the Atman to the f(va — one of the principal similes 
employed is that of the dkdfa (ether, space), which is 
alike eternal, indivisible and all-pervading. As the space 
enclosed in a jar is, not qualitatively, or as such, different 
from the universal space, its limiting conditions being only 
a particular name and forfn^ imposed by us ; so too we 

* dt^k&ti’niniinam. 

+ sit, Qit and Amnda. 

t imehti ffiAyd. 
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impose the upddhis of name and form on the Absolute, 
which 4;hen appears to us as HMted in the individual. 
Hence the supposed “separation ” turns out on a deeper 
reflexion tb be a mere distinction, only conventionally 
real. For says Gaudapdda,* if the distinctions were real, 
the immortal would necessarily* become mortal, which oh 
the very face of it is impossible, since a thing cannot be 
changed into something of quite an opposite nature. 
Hence the Absolute undergoes no transformation, or develop- 
ment or degeneration, in order to bring about the wonderful 
mechanism of the universe. The universe is created, 
maintained and imposed upon me by my own avid) d ; it is 
my false supposition which is destroyed only by right 
knowledge. The ever-unborn Atman cannot be supposed 
to take on birth after birth ad infinitum. No liberation 
will then be possible. The “ birth ” of the world is only 
possible through Avidyd, since nothing can be actually born 
of the Atman. We may only imagine it producing or 
creating the world, and may amuse ourselves with thestf 
fantastically rich ideas, but then we are far from grasping 
the ultimate Reality. These ideas are no more than 
symbols or metaphors. Many interesting similes have 
been used to illustrate the illusion of the cosmos, some of 
the more important of which are 

(1) The Rope and Snake.— On entering a dark 
room, where a piece of rope is lying on the floor, I ima- 
gine it to be a snake, retract my steps, begin to tremble 
and cry out. On a closer examination the snake turns 
out to be an illusion, due to my imperfect vision. Yet 
as long as the illusion lasted, the snake was a reality for all 
purposes, e.g., it caused my trembling, crying out, ate. 
The rope was, of course, never transformed into the 
snake. 

(2) . The Desert and the Mirage. — Walking on a sandy 
desert, I sometimes see a mirage appearing before me. 
It could never really exist in a desert, yet it appears to 

* “ /irdnMas on the UpanUkad^^ lilt 21. 
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my view and for the time being is ijeal. Overtaken with 
thirst I run towards it, but on my approaching,*it s]|jddenly 
disappears. 

(3) The Dreamer and the Dream-world.— In my dream 
1 create a new world of my ^wn, which is as real as my 
taking world as long as the dream lasts. On awakening 
I realize its illusive character. 

The tertmm comparatienis in each of the above is 
difficult to discover. The cosmic illusion is projected by fi's ; 
our intellect imposes the forms of Space, Time and Cau- 
sality on that Reality which defies all such limitations in 
its essential nature. Brahman’s essential nature, as Space- 
less {ptitna), Timeless {sdsvata) and Changeless is 

^specially emphasized by the Doctrine of M&yd, hence i^ 
sets aside once for all the notions of. theism, deism, crea- 
tionism, etc., which are indeed mythical representations, 
and cannot be taken literally. No advanced thinker will, 

I believe, now have much sympathy with the popular con- 
ception of anthropomorphism, cosmogonism, etc. The 
similes spoken of above must not be interpreted too 
literally, since in that case no analogy could be perfect ; 
and indeed similes do not walk on four legs. What is in- 
tended to bring out there is that the multiplicity of the 
universe does not hold metaphysically. The illusion is dis- 
pelled by right-knowledge or Self-realization, just as the 
disparate vision of a person suffering from a certain disease 
of the eye— through which he sees everything in duplicate, 
‘^»vo suns, two moons, etc. — is removed by curing the eye- 
*disease. Our intellect which is ever going outwards has 
only to turn inwards to realize the Atman, the Self ; the 
affirmation of the .Will is to give place to its negation, and 
then the illusion will vanish and the idea of multiplicity 
will disappear. 

The Doctrine of Mdyll must not be misundersteod to 
l^ore or to obliterate all ^empirical distinctions by taking 
iHusory/ Thd iransoeiifhe of the world 

'.^^l^rical , reahty.' .‘^Tlle ■ twg 
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standpoints* are clearly distinguished. Empirically, all 
distinctions are valid, all relations hold good, all law and 
order are observed, all right actions are enjoined, aH duties 
and virtues have their respective spheres,— hence the 
theory does not preach the gospel of inaction by ringing 
the death-knell of morality, as has been unfortunatefy 
imagined by some critics, who have perhaps studied the 
subject either in a second-hand and slip-shod translation 
or in a third-hand exposition. On the contrary, all moral 
‘actions become actions of love and receive their full 
significance in the light of our Doctrine, especially in its 
principle of the unity of the Self. Even on attaining a 
perfect ' understanding one does not become immoral but 
only non-moral, since at that stage one has transcended the 
sphere within which moral distinctions are necessary. All 
injunctions are of course justified till the awakening of 
a true knowledge of the Self, the negation of the Will to 
Life, when all seeming dualities and differences merge 
into an indistinguishable unity. Literally, such merging 
even never takes place, since duality never was a truly 
established fact. Still we have to employ words, howsoever 
weak and inadequate instrument of thought they may be. 
Such truths are even beyond mere thought — since they are 
known only by anubhava — and what can words do ? The 
Atman (or Brahman as “ </«s Ding-an-sich'") is, as said 
above, beyond all speech, all cognition, all attributes, all 
limitations, etc. Well said the early sages : — 

“ Yato vaco nivartante aprdpya manasd saha." — (Taitl,^ 
Up., 2. 4.), i.e., “whence words return along with the mind 
without having reached It.” In such a knowledge of the 
Absolute the distinction of “ subject ” and “ object ” is lost 
because they coincide, hence no scope for speech. “ The 
Atman is ‘ silence.’ ” The very nature and organization of 
our ii|,tellect preclude us from a knowledge of Brahman, 
which is free from its innate forms of space, time arid 

causality. The ndumenal aspect of Brahman is the true 

- — ^ ' ' — ' ~ ' ■’ ' ' ' ‘ 
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standpoint, yet Advaitism does not fail to^^recognize the 
lower or the phenomenal aspect as well. The critics of 
the Doctrine very often lose sight of this concession made 
by Pure Idealism to Common>sense. And no further 
concession seems necessary. 

* This very short sketch may help a little in bringing 
home the essentials of the Mlyd-theory.* Now, my 
thesis on this problem is— and here I have no hesitation 
in parting company with a host of European and other 
scholars who have spoken on the subject— that this doc- 
trine is not a later secretion in the Vedanta, that it has 
not been “ invented ” by Shankara, that it is no new plant 
grafted ''on the soil of the old Advaita, but is a natural and 
systematic development of its more rudimentary and crude, 
yet no less clear and distinct, form in the early Upanishads. 
It may be enunciated in either of the two ways — (1) that 
the Atman is the only reality, (2) that the phenomenal 
%orld, being as such not-Atman, is noUreal ; that is, the 
world is an illusion. These two statements are simply two 
poles of the same thought, and seem to me to imply one 
and the same truth ; the truth of the second statement 
follows directly from the first. If this simple fact is not 
set aside, the theory of Mdyd will at once be transparent 
in the Upanishads. Ydjnavalkya was inspired by the same 
thought when he taught in the earliest Upanishad : t 
“ inrit>oh sa mrityum dpnoti 
yo ndnd iva iha pasyti ” 


i.e.y “ From death to death he goes, who sees here plurality 
as it were.** 

This shows that all plurality is false, and he who even 
imagines it {iva- as it were) by his ignorance, is not 
liberated but moves on with “ the wheel of Samsdra,” 
ever and ever through births and deaths. Such passages 


. Hw* U is not possible to treat tiw Doctrine more tbtn in its simple outlines. 
1 nowevenf diseussed the same at some length) with all necessary references, 

***®**d *5* devalppment from the earliest times, examining tim chief obiecttoosi end 
ai^aining ^«S»8e of the tem jtyelf, in my booltsn The Dcjotrineof Mdy< in the 
PUlosrmhy of. the Vedanta,” published in London (L^c Ind Co.), 
t arded. 4. 4. 19, AMsia 10, - 
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can easily be nsultiplied * and I penpeive in them the 
clearest indications of the theory. In fact the idealism of 
Ydjnavalkya is the most brilliant exposition of MdyA in 
the earliest philosophical treatises. The germs of the con- 
ception are found even in the Rigveda, where, e.g,, it is " 
said * 
“ekam sad viprd bahudhd vadanti.” — RV. I. 164. 

i.e.f “ Of the one existence the poets speak in diverse 
ways.” 

This means that the only reality is the one Atman, but 
its representation as “ the many ” is only a matter of 
words — hence false. The unity of Being is the theme of 
many other hymns in the last Book of the Rigveda. How 
those who imagine the Mdyd-theory to be a later impor- 
tation into the Vedanta will explain such passages con- 
sistently, they themselves know. To grant the truth of 
statement (1) as above and to question the validity of (2) 
seems to be only due to some deep-rooted theistic bias. 

But one would naturally retort that the greater bulk of 
the Upanishads speaks of the “ extensity” of Brahman, and 
is saturated with a pantheistic trend of thought. How can 
the Mlyd-theory be maintained in face of such strong 
evidence on the other side ? Thus, one would reason that 
the world being declared Brahman, t and Brahman beiilg 
the only reality, it follows that the world is a reality — not 
an illusion. Now such a syllogistic and clever argument, 
in spite of being the common stock-in-trade of some 
“ thoughtful critics ” seems to me to be based on a flagrant 
fallacy. The term “ world” is used in two entirely different 
senses, hence the syllogism involves “four terms.’’ Let 
it be clearly understood that the world as qualified by the 
a priori forms of space, time and causality, is not Brahman, 
is real; as such it is an “ Appearance,” an “ illusion.” 
Butrin its essential nature, stripped of our intellectual 
forms, the worid is nothing different (bhinna itard) from 


* Compare, e. tf.; Brihai Up. W. 4. 14, 2. 4. 5, 2. 4. 7, 4. 5. 8 ff., 4. 5. IS | Chand. 
Up. 6. 1. 4 ff., eto. ' . „ 
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Brahman. It is hpyond doubt that the same ofle sattd 
as Will is interpenetrated even in the humblest stone on 
a hill-top, yet that stone, nay the whole “ extensity ” as it 
appears to us, is not Brahman. As such it is M.Ay&, in itself 
it IS the Absolute. Only in that sense is the world real. 
In'*its simplicity and depth this very thought appealed so 
strongly to Schopenhauer (who appeared 1000 years after 
his spiritual predecessor Shankara) that ever with an in- 
creasing appreciation and fervour he developed it scienti- 
fically in his chief work, “ die Welt als Willc und VorsteU 
lung." His conception of der bewuste und der unbewuste 
Wille was a great discovery in European philosophy, but 
modern Europe, dominated as she is by Empiricism, re- 
fused to do him the honour that he deserved. It would 
be a similar misunderstanding of his philosophy to infer 
the reality of the world as phenomena by identifying it with 
der Wille. The distinction I have referred to above is dwelt 
upon at length by Schopenhauer. 

The critics of the Doctrine also very often fall into 
another great error, namely, of hypostasizing Mdyd, by 
taking it a real somewhat, standing face to face with 
Brahman, by assuming it as a sort of tertium quid between 
the Absolute and the world.. This misapprehension is 
already anticipated within the Vedanta itself, viz., in 
Rlm&nuja’s polemic against Mdyd. Assuming it as a 
separate and concrete reality, he goes on to ask What 
is its seat ? Where does it reside ? How can it conceal 
the Self-luminous Brahman ? What is its essential nature, 
being neither reality, nor unreality? How can it be 
indescpbable {anirvacantyd') ? What are the means of its 
cognition? How. can the knowledge of the unity of the 
so-called ** attributeless Brahman'' remove M^^^? How 
can it at all be removed, since the bondage being determined 
by Aarwii is real ? Now, all such questions with arrays of 
exhaustive argumentations turn out a mere fiasca the 
niibment one ^cufiects a little deeper the genuine position 

■' ^ q- 
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of the theory. Of course passages are also found where 
Mayd is said to create the world, rather God taking upon 
Himself this function with the help of Mayd. There one ^ 
would at first naturally think that Mtlytl is a distinct 
reality. But one must not forget that all such passages are ' 
more or less metaphorical, and make use of graphic re- 
presentations only within the exoteric sphere. Truly speak- 
ing, the world is not created by Mdyil, but is itself Mdyd. 
The hypostasizing of Mdyd would certainly lead to count- 
less difficulties and add to the perplexity of the situation, 
for which the Doctrine cannot be held responsible. But 
this tendency seems to be deep-rooted in human nature. 
Plato was taken to imply an actual separation and cleft 
between the world of “Ideas” and of “ copies,” though 
his “ Ideas ” were never in space. Kant is still being grossly 
misunderstood similarly to imply an antithesis between the 
so-called too worlds of die Erscheinung'' and das Ding- 
an-sich.” In fact, every thinker in the past has been 
more or less misunderstood by his successors. 

Shankara perceived, with a prophetic vision as it were, 
the future deviations from his system of Mdydvdda, and 
refuted them * by showing that the individual cannot be a 
part of- the Absolute (Rdmlnuja), .since the latter is time- 
less, spaceless ; neither a different thing altogether froth 
the Absolute (Madhva), since “ the other” does not exist, 
the Atman being the only one reality ; nor an evolved 
product, or a metamorphosis of the Absolute (Vallabha), 
since the latter is not subject to change or causality. Con- 
sequently the two are identical. Each of us has all divine 
qualities, but these are hidden as fire in wood, and the 
trutli that “I am the Absolute” aham brahma asmi 
has its firil. significance in my experience only on my" 
deliverance from Mdyd. 

Such are some of the thoughts India has to offer on 
the crucial problem of metaphysics. Those who despise 
Indian philosophy must first learn it, from original sources 

— — — ' yv ?"" — ■ 
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if possible, and tbeir attitude will perhaps at once change. 
Those who ridicule it as ** thought run mad ” or dub it 
as ** an inchoat^. mass of superstitions must not forget 
that voices from Greece and Germany are also at one in 
jproclaiming the same eternal truth in similar thoughts, and 
if all these vital truths, such as the doctrine of M^yd, are 
labelled as ** ravings of mad thought,” then perhaps sane 
thought is only to be found in the “bread-and-butter” 
or the “ profit-and-loss ” philosophy. Such pseudo-philo- 
sophies may have their day— and in India too they have 
had their spasmodic existence— but in the long run Philo- 
sophy shall be delivered from her miserable “ den,” and 
Once more restored to the pedestal she deserves, when 
the fundamentals of the Indian Vedanta, of the German 
Kant and Schopenhauer shall once more be appreciated. 
No country in the world has a deeper philosophic temper 
than India, and the watchword of her higher Metaphy- 
sics is— 

“ mayamdtram idatn dvaitam advaitam paramdrthatah.” 

This duality (J.e., the world) is Mdyd, in sooth it is 
non-duality. 

PRABHU DUTT SHASTRI. 


Presidency Cellege, Calcutta. 



SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN GALCUTTA. 

IV. CITY DEVELOPMENT. 

BY r6BERT ANDERSON. 

'^HERE is nothing more striking in recent years than the 

increased interest that is being taken in schemes that 
have for their object the improvement of our cities. 

At a time when a notable stage has been arrived at 
in the development of Calcutta and when anxious consi- 
deration is being given to its many complex problems it 
may be of interest to refer briefly to various causes that 
brought about a similar movement in our Home cities. 

Although the conditions of life and the manners and 
cu^oms. of the city dwellers differ widely, yet a close con- 
nection can be traced in the economic condition of nearly 
all civilized countries, resulting in a great influx of the 
population from the country to the town. The growth of 
the mechanical industries, following an era of invention 
tended to the massing of workers employed in factories. 
Along with this there was a growing tendency on the part 
'of the wage earner to drift to the city to obtain employ- 
ment, all helping to add to the congestion. 

'**Most cities grew before the nature of city life and its 
““{tfoblems were realized, or, as Professor McGregor puts it 
in J^he Evolution of Industry ^ “ the nation had forgotten 
to live in the country long before it had learned to live 
in the city.” 

Up to within very recent years a large proportion of 
wage earners in all manfacturing towns had to pass their 

-Hk * 

lives and rear their families in squalid insanitary dwellings. 
Very little interest was taken in their condiWon by the 
^public generally. Disease^ was looked upon as an evil 
which accompanied the growth df city life, and moral and 
physical daterioration'^ was* inevitable. 
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The labours of social reformers like Lord Shaftesbury 
in the middle of last centurj^’” resulted in a series of acts 
being passed frdm 1857 to 1867 dealing with the problem 
of housing reform in slums. 

. Further powers were given to Municipalities to clear 
unhealthy areas and deal with insanitary buildings under 
the Tbrrens Acts, 1868 to 1875 and the Cross Acts of 
1875 to 1885. These were improved and consolidated in 
the Housing Act 1890 and in Mr. John Burns’ Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1909. This marked a notable advance on all 
past legislation, and its provisions for slum reform and slum 
prevention have been already extensively utilized. It is 
satisfactory to note that reports on the working of the Act 
refer to a material advance in the relations between local 
authorities and owners of land, each co-operating with the 
other in promoting the general interest, each recognizing 
that a wise system of town-planning in addition to con- 
siderations of health is true economy. 

• The Local Government Board who administer the Act, 
entrust the duty of guiding and controlling the develop- 
ment of the town for the benefit of the community, gene- 
rally, to the local authorities, who may be the District or 
Town Council or for London the County Council. 

The many considerations that demand attention before 
any definite plan of city development can be prepared, are 
very clearly defined in a report issued recently by the Town- 
Planning Committee of the R. I. B. A. and the principles 
laid down by this body of experts are as applicable to 
Calcutta as they are to British and Continental cities. 

CIVIC SURVEY. • 

They point out that as a town-planning scheme must 
both direct and limit the development of the area to ^hich 
it applies, success can only be expected if it is based on a 
thorough survey and understanding of all existing condi- 
tions. Such survey should covW the social and economic 
condition of the population ^ well as their present 
distribution. 
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•It must note its standard of health within well defined 
areas, its various occupations and any t^dency^that is 
shown towards change or development. 

The survey must note the natural condition of the site, 
the nature of the soil and subsoil, the average rainfall and 
particulars of prevailing winds, and the access tLat ts 
afforded to river, road or railway. 

The hivStory of the development of any town will 
show the influences which have led to its existing condition 
and will indicate areas and buildings which must be spared 
and preserved on account of sacred or historic associations. 

Finally, estimates of the probable future increase of 
population and its requirements ^or industrial, educational 
or recreational purposes should be made together with a 
series of suggestions of all desirable future improvements, 
many of which may be facilitated by a town-planning 
scheme even where they cannot be embodied in it. 

For the use of those actually engaged in planning the 
town, much of this information can be indicated on maps, 
coloured to indicate the distribution of industrial, residen- 
tial and commercial areas, the relative density of the 
population in difterent parts, insanitary areas, and the 
position of parks and open spaces. 

It is necessary for every town-planning scheme under 
the Act to show the ownership of the land with correct 
boundaries. 

The survey having been completed it becomes neces- 
sary to determine how far new facilities for locomotion are 
required. 

Railway Companies have to be consulted with regard 
to extension of lines of new railways falling within the 
scheme. Port authorities with regard to extension in the 
future of the harbours and docks. Here again it is essen- 
tial t^ provide for plenty of siding accommodation and 
warehouse ground adjacent to them, while dwellings for 
the large staff of workmen who are employed should^ 
be provided withi'n the range of convenient access. The 
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~Iome Arc.hitects point out that as the Railway«has 
>ecoine perHap^ the ftiost important of the modern means 
>f approach .to the>city, and their stations are the modern 
gateways, they should receive better and more dignified 
treatment than they usually receive so that they may add 
tOj^ or at least detract as little as possible from, the amenities 
the town. - They point out that the noise of railways 
close proximity to buildings will be much reduced when 
they can be made to run in a cutting the banks of which 
are planted with trees. 

MAIN CENTRES. 

Much importance is also attached by Home experts 
to the formation of appropriate centres for public build- 
ings where they can be well seen and will confer the 
greatest amount of dignity upon the district in which they 
stand. 

They point out that whether such buildings are de- 
tached or grouped around a place to form a centre, ample ^ 
space should be provided for architectural effect, and also 
to accommodate without inconvenience the large numbers 
of people likely to assemble there. 

In practice it will generally be found that streams of 
traffic will tend to converge at or near these main centres 
as well as towards railway stations, bridges, piers, docks 
and markets, and to avoid congestion ample space must be 
provided at such points and wherever converging roads 
meet. If such space is not available they recommend that 
branching roads shbuld be brought singly into the main 
road and not allow several to converge at one point. 

They agree that when planning the framework of 
'main roads an extreme symmetry of plan is not of the first 
importance, as this only'appears on the plan and can never 
be seen by the spectator, but it matters greatly whether 
the roads meetmg at the points of junction, are so related 
. to each other that the vista^can, if desired, be closed' by a 
well-placed biltlding. 
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Irrespective of traffic consideration^ soiPe proportion 
between the width of the street ’and the height of the 
buildings must always be maintained, where lofty add 
important buildings are likely to be erected,* wide ^tr^ts 
are necessary. In the completed town it is the buildings' 
wl|ich are seen and produce whatever effect, ^ood or bad, 
is attained, therefore the experts naturally hold that the 
problem of town-planning in its final form is essentially • 
an architectural problem, for the work consists in applying 
upon a wider field and with greater scope, the same prim 
ciples, which govern the designing of individual buildings. 
It is all the more surprising that our home cities should 
have been allowed to grow up in a haphazard ’way when 
we remember that some of them had been definitely 
planned on a large scale for centuries. 

If we refer to Edinburgh we find that previous to 
1765 its inhabitants were crowded together in many storied, 
tenements fronting narrow and crooked lanes and closes 
or wynds in the old town, branching off the main artery 
formed by the High Street and Ganongate. 

Energetic action was taken about this time by the City 
Fathers. Plans were obtained for the laying out of what is 
now the new town, making ample provision for wide 
streets and open spaces. 

Nothing could induce the people at first to detach 
themselves from the ancient city, though a premium of 
£20 was publicly offered by the Magistrates to him who 
should build the first house. Their reluctance to move 
was no doubt largely due to the insecurity of the country 
in those days and to the absence of adequate means of 
lighting. 

There is an interesting criticism of the scheme Ijy 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his book on Edinburgh : — 

“It cannot be denied that the original design was 
faulty and shortsighted, and did not fully profit by the 
capabilities of the situation. The Architect was essenti- 
ally a town bird> and he laid but the modern ,city with ‘ a 
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view to street scenery alone. The country did not enter 
into his plan ; he had never lifted his eyes to the hills. If 
he had so chosen, every street on the northern side might 
have been a noble terrace and commanded an extensive 
and beautiful view. But the space has been too closely 
built ; many of the houses front the wrong way, looking 
like the man with the muck-rake, on what is not w’orth 
observation, and standing discourteously back foremost in 
the ranks, and in a word it is too often only from attic 
windows or here and there at a crossing that you can get a 
look beyond the city upon its diversified surroundings. 
But perhaps it is all the more surprising to come suddenly 
upon a corner and see a perspective of a mile or more of 
falling street, and beyond that woods and villas, and a 
blue arm of the sea, and the hills upon the further side. 

** There, when the great exodus was made across the 
valley a new town began to spread abroad its draughty 
parallelograms and rear its frontage on the opposing hill, 
there was such a flitting, such a change of domicile and 
'dweller as was never excelled in the history of cities.” 

CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta had an evil reputation in its early days, it 
was referred to as a place where men died like flies amid 
the swamps and where at the end of the rains they feasted 
each other in surprised celebration of the fact that they 
were still alive. 

Though the history, of its Municipal Administration 
dates from 1727 we find in 1803 Lord Wellesley pointing 
out the extremely defective construction of the public 
drains and watercourses, the absence of any regulation in 
respect of the situation of public markets and slaughter- 
houses, the irregularity of the buildings and the tlangerous 

‘V, __ 

condition of the streets and appointing forthwith a Town 
Improvement Committee of 30 members to carry out the 
necessary reforms. 

Apparently the returns realized from the assessments 
ip those da^s were inadequate for public improvementst 
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and this first Improvement Committee were able to raise 
money by means ‘of lotteries, 10 per cent, of their value 
being set aside for the purpose. 

During this period previous to 1836 many new streets 
were opened out, including Cornwallis Street, College 
Street, Wellington Street and Wellesley Street, with the 
four adjoining squares, the Strand Road and Canal Road, 
Amherst Street, Colootolla Street, Mirzapore Street, Free 
School Street, Kyd Street, Mangoe Lane and Bentinck 
Street. The Balliaghata Canal was dug and the Town 
Hall built. Subsequent improvements to the city have 
been under the control of the Municipal Administration 
reconstituted and given greater powers. 

About 17 years ago Calcutta again awoke to the fact 
that the sanitation of part of the town was in a bad way. 
As there were threatenings of a serious outbreak of plague 
a Building Commission was appointed to consider what 
amendments were required in the section of the Municipal 
Act that related to buildings. Certain recommendations 
were made which formed the basis of a lengthy correspon- 
dence between the Goverment of Bengal, the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, until at last in the full- 
ness of time, or, to be more exact, the 2nd January 1912, 
Bengal Act V., better known as the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Act, came into force. 

A Board of Trustees were immediately appointed to 
carry out its provisions and their duties are fairly clearly 
defined in the opening sentence of the Act : 

“ Whereas it is expedient to make provisions for the 
improvement and expansion of Calcutta by opening out 
congested areas, laying out or altering streets, providing 
open spaces for purpose of ventilation or recreation, de- 
molishing or constructing buildings, acquiring land for the 
said p^rpose and for the re-housing of persons of the 
poprer or working classes, displaced by the execution of 
Improvement Schemes and otherwise as hereinafter ap- - 
peering. ” 
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The Board was left with a fairly Ifree hand and having 
no scheme re^ady they proceeded to obtain the fullest 
possible information. They arranged for a survey of 
the suburban municipalities, recognizing that the pro* 
blem of Calcutta and its suburbs must be dealt with as 
a whole, and that small detached schemes should not be 
undertaken until' a general plan of operations have been 
approved. 

Meanwhile a sanitary survey of the residential build- 
ings in the northern part of the town had been made by 
Dr. Craik, and plans of each ward were prepared, showing 
the areas in which a varying percentage of the houses 
were classed as unfit for human habitation. 

The information laid before the Trust as well as the 
particulars given in the census report for the city recently 
issued, disclosed many interesting particulars regarding the 
growth and distribution of the inhabitants. We have a 
population of 1,043,307 living within an area of 42 square 
miles, Calcutta accounting for 32 square miles, the suburbs 
10. A very large proportion are immigrants from every 
part of India— adult males, whose stay in the city may be 
a few years or a few months and who are content to leave 
their wives and families in their native villages and visit 
' them at intervals. As the railway facilities to Calcutta 
have improved, permitting the influx to the town from 
a wider radius, the disparity of the sexes has increased, 
until now the proportion of males and females is as nearly 
as possible 2 to 1. 

For the debade ending 1910 the returns show an excess 
of deaths over births of 145,534 annually, the birth-rate 
being extremely low, 17'7, and the death-rate high, 34'9. 
The death-rate amongst the children under 1 year of age is 
31 per cent, of the births or, in other words, for every three 
children brou^t into the world one dies within a year. 
The report acknowledges, however, that improvements in 
st^raina^ and 8anitat|pn carried out during recent years is 
^^^5^ayiog a nferked effect upon the health statistics. 
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The first year of the Tr.ust’8 existence was one of 
preparation and organization, a staff had to^be appointed, 
and a programme of work drawn up. 

When we consider the arduous nature of the work of 
prei^ring schemes and take into account that several of the 
officers of the Trust had no previous acquaintance with the 
city and that the subordinate staffs were engaged upon 
duties that they had practically to be taught, it is evident 
that an extremely good start has been made. 

The Board has been given an income of 20 lakhs a year 
for 60 years but the expenditure should be incurred within 
the first 20 years. 

The receipts from the special taxation placed at their 
disposal during the past year were as follows: — 

Rs. 

2% duty on Transfer of Property situated within Calcutta Municipality 1,69,147 
Anna Terminal Tax on passengers by Railway or Inland steam 
vessel within 30 miles radius ... ... 1,84,357 

Customs Duty on Jute of As. 2 per bale of 400 lbs. and As. 12 per ton 

on the manufactured article ... 8)31,411 

Contribution from the Calcutta Municipality of on the annual 

rateable valuation •• 7,36,962 

The funds that will be at the disposal of the Trust 
during the period of active service are estimated to be ap- 
proximately 7 crores or 700 lacs and it is proposed to 
apportion this sum between the various sections of the’ 
Trust’s work as follows ; — 

400 lacs to the construction of new main roads in the 
city, viz., the area between the Circular Canal and the 
Circular Road. 

200 lacs for suburban main roads and bridges, for the 
purpose of development and re-housing areas in the suburbs, 
including the provision of quick transit services. 

100 lacs for the provision of parks, re-housing and sani- 
tary schemes in the city, minor developments and reserve. 

I» the preliminary Joint Report accompanying the 
scheme of main roads prepared by Messrs. Maden and 
Shrosbree we find particulars of the extent of the operations 
of the Trust ^-at present contemplated. 
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A reference to the map will show that the suburbs are 
treated as an in^)ortaQt and integral part of the «cheme. 

On the north-east of the city the Board will havje a 
reclamation schenfe of no small magnitude in the improver . 
ment of tliat large area that evtehds to the limit of the new 
canal and embraces, the whole triangle of land enclosed by 
the new canal and the Belliaghattta Canal. 

, Further south "and eastwards the area affected by the 
mam scheme of roads extends to the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway (Southern Section) while away to the extreme 
south-east a strip about a mile and a half by half a mile, 
stretching beyond the railway line, is included for develop- 
ment. 

It will be seen at a glance that the sum total of all this 
added area will provide a reservoir for the overflow of the 
city that should suffice for a long period of its growth. 

The scheme is admittedly one of main roads and does 
not include local improvement schemes or projects for the 
construction of roads to carry local traffic only. It is ex- 
pected that a renewed impetus will be given to the execution 
of works of this nature under the powers exercisable by 
the Corporation. 

In designing the scheme of main roads within the city 
it was necessary to avoid the destruction- of mosques, 
temples and substantial buildings. Among the most 
important of the new thoroughfares will be the Central 
. Avenue, which when completed may be expected to take 
a large proportion of the direct north and south traflSc. 
Its two arms— one to Chitpur at its junction with Harrison 
Road and the other to Manicktollah— will give easy access 
from the heart of the town to a large area of cheap land 
awaiting development." 

The most expensive of the street schemes notii^d, and 
the one to be first taken up is the thoroughfare from 
Dalhousie Square to Harrison Road. . 

- . '^is provides for two 6o feet roads on either «de of 
:$t.; Andrew’s Chun^, which join and proceed as a new 80 
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feet trbfid to Old China Bazar. This street is widened to 
80 fe^t •and continued as a new road to meet the norfh 
efld- of Clive Street, which is also widened to 80 feet at its 
junction 'with Harrison Road. This scheme, which is esti- 
. mated to cost above 80* lacs, will give direct access for 
fast traffic from the south to the commercial centre and 
Howrah. 

jChowringhee traffic will also use this route by way of 
Bentinck Street widened to 80 feet and Lall Bazar. * 

Fast traffic from the southern suburbs by way of Russa 
Road widened and Chowringhee, will proceed nor'th wards 
by Bentinck Street, Mangoe Lane extension and Central 
Avenue. 

Other important widening schemes include Park Street 
and Wellesley Street to give latter access to the south- 
eastern suburbs, while in the northern part of the town 
provision is made for widening Nimtollah Ghat Street and 
Chitpur, Strand and Shambazar Roads. 

We will obtain about 7 miles of new roads within the 
city of widths varying from 100 feet to 40 feet and about 
the same mileage of existing roads will be widened to meet 
present and future traffic conditions. 

In the suburbs about 15 miles of new roads of a width 
of 80 to 150 feet will be laid down and existing roads 
widened over a length of about 13 miles. 

PROCEDURE OF TRUST. 

When the Board has framed an Improvement Scheme 
they must advertise it in the local newspapers and send 
copies of notice to all parties interested. Then after hear- 
ing any objections that may be made they may either 
abandon the scheme or apply to the local Government for 
sanction. 

Sai^tion having been given the Board proceed to 
acquire the area within the scheme under the provision 
of the fLend Acquisition Act as modified in 1911 . and 
a tribunal consisting of a President and two Assessoi;'^ 
constitutes a CoUrt of Appeal whose award is final. 
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Any owner whose land* is included in a scheme which 
h^ been sanctioned but is not required may apply to the 
Board for exemption. 

If the Board admits his application they immediately 
inform the Collector to stay proceedings while they fix the 
exemption fee which the owner may either pay 3 years 
after the date of agreement or, if he prefers, he may leave 
the sum as a charge on his interest on the land and pay 
4 per cent, per annum interest. 

The Trust has already under way a General Improve- 
ment Scheme in Ward VIII between Chitpur and Halliday 
Street, known as the Surti Bagan Scheme and including an 
area of 14i acres. 

Scheme No. 2 is designed to improve one of our prin- 
cipal approaches to the north of Calcutta and includes an 
area near the Shambazar Bridge Road of 22^ acres. 

Other street schemes notified include the widening of 
Russa Road, the continuation of Chowringhee to a width 
of 100 feet. 

The first re-housing scheme of the Trust is approaching 
completion and is designed to provide accommodation for 
the poorer classes of persons who are likely to be displaced 
by the improvements. 

The Trust are well aware of the difficulties that beset 
the housing problem of the city and its first buildings will 
probably serve to determine if sanitary buildings of the 
type erected will find favour with a class of tenants who 
are able to pay a rental that will give a moderate return on 
the capital invested. 

Their object in this connection is to give the best 
possible accommodation at the lowest rent, recognizing that 
if rents are higher either the class of people aimed at will 
not be got or if got will overcrowd to reduce expenses. 

The provision of a good tramway service at reduced 
fares will help to attract tenants and the Trust has power 
'tq facilitate the movements of the population in this way. 
It is oertl^in however that there is a^large proportion of t^e 
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very poorest classes in Calcutta who will be unwilling to 
move into the pucca and sanitary rooms provided for them 
by the Trust but who would have no objection to occupying 
a chief class of bustee dwelling. 

During recent years many large bustees have* been ^ 
removed entirely and the land on which they stood either 
left vacant or used for the erection of masonry buildings. 
In other cases Bustees have been retained and good roads 
laid out. On areas where huts are now likely to spring 
up they must be built upon sites aligned by the Munici- 
pality and conform to certain conditions which aim at the 
prevention of overcrowding. 

We are at an important turning point in the develop- 
ment of the city. The Improvement Trust have prepared 
a scheme and have taken the public into their confidence 
with regard to it and explained their policy and line 
of action. Their operations will be far-reaching in their 
effects, but they will take years to accomplish. Meanwhile 
much could be done and should be done to remove existing 
evils. In many areas of Calcutta the number of insanitary 
buildings can hardly be estimated and there is so much to 
be done that the policy of doing nothing with regard to 
them is being largely followed. 

It is the fashion to blame the selfishness of the land- 
lord or property owner for this state of matters, though 
the real cause will be found to lie much deeper and may 
be ascribed more to the faults of our system than to the 
shortcomings of the individual. 

Old pucca buildings are expensive to patch and repair 
and are often by no means remunerative to the owners. 

More perhaps might be done by the local authorities 
under the section of the Municipal Act relating to the 
inspection and regulation of premises, by systematic 
inspection to point out serious defects in insanitary 
dwelling. 

In^England and on the Continent the necessity for 
^j^tematic inspection of all small dwellings has been fully 
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proved aod the District Inspectors, many of whom are 
women, are able to do valuable work. 

There is still a general ignorance concerning the vital 
importance to health of light and air, and it is also a pity 
that in districts where paint is an unheard of luxury, the 
benefits of an application of limewash at the cost of a few 
annas per room should be so little understood. 

The problems of housing reform are closely con- 
nected with the development of our city and offer great 
possibilities in many ways for the benefit of the community. 

The accuracy of present day health statistics proves the 
close relationship that exists between housing and health. 

* It remains to be seen how far owners of insanitary 
property, in areas remote from the operations of the 
Trust, will take the opportunity to commence local improve- 
ment schemes on their own initiative. 

They' will find that it will probably pay them to do so 
and at least they will earn the indirect personal profit that 
ultimately justifies sacrifices made for the common good. 

If we go outside the city and study the conditions 
under which the employees of the Jute Mills are housed 
we get a good illustration of what private enterprise can 
do in this country to provide conditions under which the 
mechanical industries can be carried on by ’workmen, under 
healthy conditions. Substantial buildings are provided at 
nominal rents in close proximity to the mills and a strict 
supervision exercised with regard to the general sanitation 
of the building, the owners finding in the health and well- 
being of the workers the best solution of the many com- 
ple;;^ labour problems. 

That much has, been done in recent years towards ti^e 
development of our city is obvious, to those of us whose 
acquaintance with it dates back to the early nineties or 
even to the earthquake of 1897. Within, that period there 
^l^as been quite a revolution in the ideas of town-planning 
and building construction as well as in methods of road 
fiiaking^ ^ 
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Tfee advent of the Motor Gar with its expensive rubber 
tyres created a demand for something better' than ordinary 
waterbound macadam roads and with^ur new roads we are 
face to face with new methods of transports 

The extension of the tramway system has improved 
considerably the means of communication between the city 
and its environs and returns show that the facilities offered 
are freely taken advantage of. In Ward VI (The Bally- 
gunge and Tollygunge area) the population has increased 
47 per cent, during the past 10 years. Large areas in this 
district and also in Alipore have been laid out as residential 
suburbs and a number of attractive buildings erected. 

Meanwhile within the city the appearance of our 
principal thoroughfares has been changing, and the modest 
one or two storied structures of the past are disappearing 
and being replaced by lofty buildings, fitted with electric lifts 
and all the modern conveniences demanded by the luxurious 
taste of the citizen of to-day. These modern buildings are 
being erected in all conceivable styles and so far no great 
attempt has been made to secure for any particular street 
a consistent and harmonious design. While it is true, per- 
haps, that the fitness of a building for the purpose for 
which it is built should be the first consideration and take 
precedence of architectural uniformity, yet it is becoming 
more and more recognized that the external appearance 
of a street building is of much more importance to the 
public than it is to the occupant or owner. 

The difficulties of attempting to standardize buildings 
or even to prescribe architectural features in particular 
streets are obvious and authorities hesitate before laying 
down hard and fast regulations. No one will deny* how- 
ever that it is extremely desirable that upon the different 
plots that will soon be available on our new streets, the 
various buildings ^should be, in the main, harmonious in 
style. 

The street effect must suffer if every building in it ja 
striving to maintain its own individuality, and although 
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much can be done by the City Architect under the existing 
conditions to*^ sugg^t alterations and improvements in 
designs that come before him for building sanction, much 
more is required. 

The local architects might well have a conference and 
agree upon a style and treatment suitable for certain 
streets or groups of buildings. Designs suggesting how 
the sites available could best be utilized and even indicating 
a type and construction of building appropriate to the 
locality would probably facilitate the sale of the plots £tnd 
enhance their value. 

I referred at the beginning of this paper to the in- 
creased interest that is being taken in the improvement 
of the city. When the public fully realize the loss due to 
existing conditions, loss of time, energy and eflSciency, 
there will probably be a still greater demand to early 
obtain the benefits of a wise town-planning scheme. 

ROBERT ANDERSON. 


Calcutta. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STUDIES.-By S. M. Mitr». 

(Messrs. Longmans, Green & Go., London and 

Bombay. 525 pages. Price, 10s. 6d. nett.) 

Mr. Mitra’s disquisitions, on things political and commercial, 
religious and philosophical, ancient and modern, great and 
small, cover a very wide stretch of history and of geography, 
and there can be few readers who will not find in this 
volume something that will appeal to and interest them. 
As the book is a collection of separate essays and articles, 
written at various times and places, it inevitably contains 
a good deal of repetition, which is not an altogether bad 
thing, for it ensures that the reader becomes familiar, 
before he is done, with the author’s favourite ideas and 
principal purposes. The special feature of the volume, 
according to the writer of it, is the attempt it makes to 
study Indian psychology with reference to British adminis- 
trative measures in this country. The working of the 
Indian mind, says Mr. Mitra, and most of us will agree 
with him, with fifty centuries of metaphysics behind it, is 
not always comprehensible to the practical, matter-of-fact, 
commonsense Britisher, and every effort that is made to 
bring the two into agreement is to be welcomed. Few 
men are better qualified than Mr. Mitra to act as an 
interpreter of the East to the West, of the land of his 
birth to the land of his adoption. He has commdf^d of a 
good, clear, business-like style. A lawyer by profession, 
he knows how to state his case and while he writes with 
a manifest depth of conviction there is an absence of 
exaggeration and a moderation of tone that will go far 
to gain him a respectful hearing from many who have little 
pawnee and less sympathy with the Nationalist party in 
India. He has also had a fairly extensive knowledge of 
India, both Bptish and Native, and seven years] resi- 
dence in London has given him ample ofmortunity of 
becoming acquainted with the English point at view. 

Perhapsi^ the most important chapter is that which is 
headed British Statesmanship and Indian Psychology/' 
To the Bnglishinan, we are told, loyalty includes pride in 
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the greatness of his country -and a consciousness of his own 
personal share in the maintenance of that greatness. But 
how can we expect Indiana to cherish this sentiment when 
they are not allowed to land in Australia, and have .so 
much trouble in Canada and South Africa, although these 
lands are under the British flag? In India itself, no 
position higher than that of a lascar would be open to an 
Indian in those ships which Indian princes were talking of 
presenting to the Empire, and even a Sikh cannot rise to 
the rank of a Lieutenant in the Army. But Mr. Mitra’s 
practical point is that India’s grievances on this scofe are 
bound to be accentuated by the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi. Calcutta was the British capital of British India . 
created by British enterprise. Removing to Delhi chal- 
lenges comparison with the empires that have gone before 
and especially with that Moghul Empire which still holds 
so large a place in the popular imagination, and Mr. Mitra. 
is not the only person who fears that it is British Delhi 
that will suffer by the comparison. To the Moslem, Delhi 
stands for military glory, and the Hindu also remembers 
that in the days of Moghul Delhi, Mohammedan emperors 
married Hindu wives and also employed Hindu officers 
for the highest places both in the army and in civil appoint- 
ments. The Nizam follows the same policy in choosing his 
officers to-day. So the British statesman will have a harder 
task before him at Delhi, where there is so much to revive 
Indian memories that will not be favourable to the con- 
solidation of the British Empire. The suggestion that 
the failure to detect the thrower of the bpmb that was 
meant to kill the Viceroy was due to “ a sudden accelera- 
tion of collective sentiment aroused by the establishment 
of the British capital at Delhi ” seems somewhat far- 
fetched^ nor does the connection between the. same 
administrative change and the adhesion of the IVToslem 
League to the National Congress seem so direct to us as 
it'dqes to Mr. Mitra. But he has some solid ground for 
his 'plea that Delhi stands for the unification of Hindu 
and Mohammest^an sentiment, and that the British must 
do more than they have done in the past to conciliate both. 
Mr. Mitra is qui|e prepared to point out how this is to be 
done.^ Give the youth of India full scope for their military 
ambition. Let there be a flag for India. And give Inilian 
princes a place in the House of Lords, for one of the 
epmuibn mistakes that Britons make about. India is tp 
toilet that it is essentially an aristocratic and hot 
jt:4^aporatic country. 
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Another important chapter discusses Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s book on “Indian Unrest.” Mr. Mitra is gratef^ul to 
iSir Valentine for his advocacy of religious education/ but 
be questions the accuracy of his assertions that the sedi- 
tious movement began with the Maratha Brahmins and 
that the Brahmins have all along been and still are its 
principal organisers. He also thinks that Sir Valentine 
exaggerates the lack of sympathy between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. Mr. Mitra believes that we must go 
further back than to Mr. Tilak to find the source of dis- 
affection, that it sprang some decades ago from the per- 
^songl ill-treatment of natives by Englishmen, which was 
utilized for political purposes and also probably magnified 
by the vernacular press. It is just a manifestation of racial 
hatred, for which some members of the dominant race 
shoqld be held responsible. Turning to the commercial 
.situation, Mr. Mitra finds the Indian position of affairs, 
the grievances, drawbacks and difficulties, so well ex- 
pounded in the Presidential Address delivered by Sir 
Rajendra Mookerjee at the Allahabad Industrial Con- 
ference in 1910 that he reproduces it entire. Technical 
colleges, the raising of capital at present lying idle, the 
promotion of joint-stock companies under legislative pro- 
tection, Protection (with the big P) for local manufactures, 
the building of numerous feeder railways with Indian 
money, education (95 per cent, of the Indian population 
cannot read ; 95 per cent, of the Japanese can) and more 
attention to scientific agriculture, — these ar© the main 
points of the address. Mr. Mitra does not tell us whether 
he agrees with Sir Rajendra's Protection theories or not, 
but he says that the facts must be faced, and the facts 
are that it is not the policy of Britain to grant bounties 
or preferential duties, and that it would take more 
pressure than India is able to exert to induce the Gov- 
ernment to change its mind. Mr. Mitra is at one with 
Sir Rajendra in his plea that nothing should be said or 
done to discourage the investment of British capital 
in Indian enterprises ; on the contrary its co-operation in 
developing the resources of the country should be wel- 
comed. A great deal of spade work remains to be done, 
he wisely says, before India can dream of industrial rivalry 
with the Western nations. 

*t)ne chapter is a plea for the construction of a port 
for ocean liners in Cochin. As things are, there is tf good 
natural .harbour, jsi large basin of deep water, due to a back 
water at the mouth of a river- j -but there is also a bar 
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which prevents the approach of large vessels. If a good 
harbour-were made it would be the only refuge for large 
vessels between Bombay and Colombo, and it woultfsave 
ten to twelve days between Madras and London. Finan- 
cial adjustments with the State of Cochin would be neces- 
sary, and therein, rather than in the engineering depart- 
ment, the difficulty seems to lie. 

The chapter on the Indian Press is of special interest 
at a time when the Press laws are again under discussion, 
as they have been, off and on, for a hundred years and 
more. Truly, Indian unrest is no new thing, but it used 
to be the European editor who had to be deported. In the 
early days of British rule in Bengal, if a man wanted a 
free trip to England, the easiest way to get it was to start 
a newspaper and abuse the Government. If newspaper 
proprietors wished to indulge in the pleasures of defama- 
tion without incurring the risk of deportation, the plan 
they took was to employ country-born editors, who could 
not be deported. It was not that the Indian editor and the 
vernacular press were more loyal in those days, but that 
they did not exist. The Serampore missionaries were the 
pioneers in Bengali journalism as in so many other things, 
and for several decades they were almost alone in the field. 

In “ Christian and Hindu War Ethics,” “The Hindu 
Drama,” “Christianity in Hinduism,” “Hindu Medicine,” 
** Hindu Mind Training,” Mr. Mitra appears as a lover of 
the literature of his native land, who rejoices to find how 
much that is best in the science and religion of the West 
has been anticipated by his own ancestors many thousand 
years ago. But it does not follow that because the Hindu 
surgeons counted 300 to 360 bones in the human body, 
while the Western anatomist stops short at about 200, that 
the Indian system of medicine is superior to the European. 
The question is, which is the more accurate ? and on this 
ground the modern anatomist is quite prepared to meet his 
Aryan brother. There is no doubt, however, that. the 
East was ahead of the West in many departments of 
medical science as in philosophy and literature. 

An historical .chapter towards the end affords die 
means of finding out the kind of men, East^ni MkF 
Western, who appeal to our author’s heart. He «i|i{^hNi 
out three European officials as distinguhthed above''ii^ 
others since 1857 for the qualities that mftke for sl^ates* 
mauiitip. They are ; Sir ^ Johu Stracheyr Sir Riehard 
Tc^le, and Sir Alfred Lyall. He contends last 
lli^^ally. for hi$/ car#il uud ..petieut 
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Indian thought and sentiment. ^ The outstandinj^ Indians 
have been two Hindus. Sir Dinkar Rao, whose name is 
always associated with Gwalior, and Sir Madhava Rao, 
who made his mark and left it on Baroda, and one a 
Mohammedan, Sir Salar Jung, who did so much for 
Hyderabad. There are other chapters of more local 
interest, such as that which discusses the Sikh Anand 
Marriage Act, while the final chapter on the Balkan War 
deals with a phase of contemporary politics. In it the 
writer recurs to the* matter of the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi, maintaining that the less stable equilibrium which 
it is likely to produce in India is an additional reaso^why 
the Indian Government, and the Imperial Government 
too, should preserve a position of neutrality in disputes 
between Moslems and Christians in the West. After all 
tile book is not so psychological as the preface led us to 
expect. There is hardly anything in it, in fact, which 
an ordinary Briton cannot understand, and Mr. Mitra may 
feel assured that as long as he writes books in the same 
spirit he will find plenty of us who will read him, if not 
always with agreement, for the most part with pleasure. 
A good index is a point about the book that deserves 
com mendation. 

J. M. M. 

OUR TASK IN INDIA.— By Bernard Lucas. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

This is a book which is bound to provoke a great deal of 
controversy, not so much because of the newness of thq 
ideas as because of the insistence with which their imme- 
diate application is demanded. There are many who 
would regard these ideas as adequately describing a true 
ideal, worthy of consideration at a later stage, but who 
would hesitate to allow their present applicability. Yet 
the writer has made out a good case for the urgent import- 
ance of his views, however much we may demur to some 
of his presuppositions and conclusions. 

His main problem is indicated by the sub-title of the 
hook, ** Shall we proselytize Hindus or evangelize India ? ** 
characteristics of the proselytist are that he desirea 
ei&ply the advancement of his own religion, that he 
detaches the convert from the religious thought and feeling 
In which he has been brought up, and that he insists upon 
•dale unreserved acceptfmce of the new creed with all its « 
cf dogma, * ntua^ and organi 2 »tion. Evangelism 
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means, on the other hand, power to minister to t|ie spiritual, 
needs of man, a recognition of the working of the Divine 
Spirit in the midst of the sorcalled heathen religions, a sense 
of the value of the race as well as the individual, and an 
avoidance of all attempts merely to substitute one form 
of intellectual conception or organization for another. 

The author is convinced that the root of failure in 
the past has been our almost exclusive attention to prose- 
lytizing methods. We have concentrated upon individuals 
and have detached them from their environment, yet ** it is 
even possible to conceive of a salvation of the souls of 
individual Hindus and a losing of the soul of India.” 
We liave been too fond of our particular “ ism ” and too 
much on our guard against heterodoxy, forgetful of the 
fact that the only real sign of heterodoxy is failure to 
evoke a higher and deeper life. Our greatest successes 
have been amongst the non- Aryans, because the defects 
of proselytism are less apparent where there is less reli- 
gious organization. But the heart of India has remained 
untouched by our proselytizing efforts— the converts from 
caste people have been very few. Some have argued from 
this that we should abandon our missionary enterprise 
amongst the caste people and concentrate on the ab- 
originals. Mr. Lucas is absolutely opposed to any such 
idea. He holds that “ to abandon our ministry to the 
caste people is not only to incur the charge of cowardice 
in the face of the enemy, it is to be absolutely disloyal 
to Christ Himself.” Our want of success is merely a sign 
that we must modify our methods, and look in other direc- 
tions for tokens of success. As soon as we do this we 
shall exchange our pessimism for optimism. We shall find 
that however much proselytism has failed, the ministry 
of Christianity to the heart and life of India has assuredly 
not failed. “ The moment we get away from the utterly 
inadequate conception of the missionary enterprise usually 
associated with Indian Missions, and concentrate our 
thought on the influence of Christianity on the life of India, 
instead of defeat and failure, we are confronted with 
triumph and success. There is not a single department of 
life or a single vital influence in India to-day which has tiot 
been touched into pewness of life by a ministry which^is 
directly attributable to Jesus Christ.” The author has 
much commendation for the work of healing and educa* 
tton : he ur^es only that we should put these activities 
^emselves in the forefront and should not regard them as 
'lostruaeientB of proselytism. We must enter into the current 
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of Indian religious thought and make India conscious of, 
her own need. Then we shall find that the need is of such a 
kind as may be satisfied by Christ and not by Christian 
dogma. Too often we offer the theological conception 
before the need is awakened, and we are surprised at refusal. 
The author contends that the method of evangelism as he 
defines it is the method not only of Paul but of Christ 
Himself. He cites several instances from Christ’s own 
ministry in which He obviously made no attempt to intro- 
duce a new doctrine of God and the Divine relation to 
man, but simply awakened and ministered to a spiritual 
need. Mr. Lucas sees no reason why the method of Christ 
should not be our method. He refuses to allow the dis- 
tinction that Jesus did not come to preach the Gospel but 
to make a Gospel for men to preach. We cannot however 
so readily give up this distinction. Christ was himself the 
spiritual power. In His presence intellectual presentation 
was unnecessary. But we have the treasure in earthen 
vessels. We must use words and intellectual forms to 
convey our message. Otherwise we are without influence. 
We grant readily that our intellectual conceptions are in- 
adequate, but we do not admit, as Mr. Lucas contends, that 
these intellectual conceptions are altogether to be avoided. 
The great defect of this powerful book, indeed, seems 
just to lie in this anti-intellectualism. The author is 
very severe on the attempt to replace Hindu intellectual 
error by Christian conceptions of truth. He urges us to 
discover the religious need which is behind the mis- 
taken conception and satisfy that need. But how is 
an intellectual man to be fully satisfied unless his satis- 
faction while not entirely intellectual includes intellectual 
satisfaction. The replacing of an erroneous intellectual 
conception by a more adequate conception may be 
just the carrying out of the method the author himself 
advocates and should, therefore, not be subjected to such 
severe condemnation. The vessels of intellectual concep- 
tion may be earthen, but we cannot get on without them. 
Altogether there seems to be in this book an excessive fear 
of intellectual formulation. But we may ask, How are we to 
gain sufficient attention for the Christian message unless we 
can state it with a certain amount of definiteness? We doubt 
whether Paul himself, who is taken by the author as typical 
of the evangelist as distinct from the proselytist, would have 
considered that he had a message at all if it had to be left 
in the vague form which the author commends. It is 
certainly true that* the Christianity of India must develop 
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jiiong the lines of Indian thought, but we must make sure 
that it IS Christianity. If the result of the whole process 
is to be called Christianity, Christianity must have a 
definite contribution to make to the tho'ught>world of 
India. But any such definite contribution must be capable 
of Tormulation, and that contribution must come from the 
side of the more experienced Christianity. We cannot 
leave everything to vague unconscious *evolution towards 
Christianity. We are called to be fellow- workers with 
Christ and we cannot work without using our minds in the 
communication of truth. 

For much the same reasons we would differ somewhat 
from Mr. Lucas in his attitude to baptism. He seems to 
regard baptism as almost a calamity in the majority of 
instances, urging that it detaches a convert from his 
community and puts an end to his influence upon that 
community. We are in thorough agreement witb*^ the 
condemnation of premature baptism but we would urge 
that baptism may sometimes mean the salv£|tion of the 
convert. If he is fully conscious that his need has beeaA 
met by Christ, common honesty ought to make him 
willing to confess this satisfaction. If he is unwilling to 
confess, this means that he is still taking up a more or less 
indifferent and external attitude to the truth and has not 
grappled it to his soul. Further, public confession may be 
the only means by which he can share his new found faith 
with others. He will have to choose between barren 
concealment and effectiveness through public confession, 
and baptism is simply the choice of the latter method. 

Yet, notwithstanding all criticisms, most of us will be 
prepared to agree with Mr. Lucas in the main contention 
of hU book. However necessary intellectual formulation 
may be, we shall agree that none of our statements must 
be^ regarded as final. We shall agree also that there is 
idnnecessary detachment of the convert from his own 
jCsbmmunity and unnecessarily close association of the Indian 
Church with the ecclesiastical organizations of the West. 
W e shall agree with him also in the application he makes 
tiif hts principle to the question of co-operation and unity. 
He disapproves both of the idea that we should unite on 
the highest common factor principle or on points only on 
i^hich there is no controversy. He cont^emns equally the 
Hiller Synthetic principle or the idel that the churdh 
nrgiUitzattott of the future should be a complex of the forms 
rtf' all the churches, which should then be accepted b;^ 
nil Ihp members of the united chur^' He argti<^ t^t 
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:here will always be and there musft always be diversity, and 
:hat It is the condition of fife. We are one in faith and 
purpose but not one in doctrine. If we have grasped the 
nain distinction of the book, we shall not desire this unity 
,n doctrine or in organization. 

, . Mr. Lucas has some wise words in regard to Christian 
iterature. He holds that there has been too much trans- 
lation and not sufficient effort to produce indigenous litera- 
ture. We must keep in closer contact with Indian thought. 
“We need literature which aims at presenting to the Hindu 
religious soul expositions of Christian truth which are not 
30 much intellectual as vital and vitalizing, and above 
dl, which are not isolated from his religious thought and 
iispiration, but intimately and sympathetically related, 
rhere are rich mines of religious thought and feeling in 
the vernacular literature of India which have hardly been 
prospected and which present points of contact between 
Hindu and Christian religious experience which are of 
priceless value. Let anyone note the appreciation and keen 
relish with which the common people listen to a reference 
to some religious truth or aspiration which certain of 
their own poets have expressed and he will realize what 
possibilities are open in this direction.” 

Our author longs for a heretic in the Indian Church — 
find so do we, for the appearance of one or two healthy 
beretics would ensure that truth would not be simply bor- 
rowed in blocks from the outside but would be thought 
3ver in the mind of the Indian convert himself. The 
exposition of Christian truth would then become an un^ 
folding of the workings of his own thought and so would 
of necessity have an indigenous character. 

This most valuable book closes with a few observ- 


ations regarding the Home Constituency. Mr. Lucas 
recognizes with thankfulness that the emphasis is ^now laid 
not so much on the interest of missionary work as upon 
the responsibility of the more enlightened for the less 
enlightened, and the responsibility not only for individuals 
but for races. That the discharge of this responsibility js 
urgent is shown in an early part of the book where tfie 
author points out that unless Indian religious thought is 
led onwards it will degenerate. With the improvement 
of communications Eastern and Western forms of faith 


ore coming rapidly into close contact with one another. 
What contact .o£ degenerate forms means the surroundings 
of many seaports and the low morality of the foreign 
in many a: wast^n dty, shows strikingly enough. 
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This book will do much t© secure that the contact shall 
mean purification and regeneration by the spirit of Christ. 
It is not enough to patronize Eastern faiths in London or 
Edinburgh drawing rooms. We must recognize that these 
faiths are moving onwards either to life or to deat|^ and 
we must help them on the way towards life. 

W. S. U. 

THE COCHIN TRIBES AND CASTES, VOL. II.— 
By L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., Superintendent 
of Ethnography, Cochin State. (Higginbotham and 
Co., Madras.) 

The earlier volume described the hill and jungle tribes and 
other low castes of the State in the ascending order of 
social status. . It had a special interest on that account, as 
serving to preserve facts about people that are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The introduction to this volume is written by 
Dr. A. G. Haddon, the well-known authority in anthro- 
pology whose notes in that introduction help the reader 
to understand some of the strange old-world customs that 
are observed among these tribes. The volume deals with 
groups higher in the scale than those already dealt with. 
The Cochin State probably possesses an assemblage of 
tribes and castes which is without parallel elsewhere in an 
area of equal size. The first five chapters, as was to be 
expected, deal with the Nayars in a full and no doubt 
accurate fashion. Smaller castes are dealt with in ccvi. 
and vii., the Kshatriyas in c., viiu, the Brahmans ccix. 
— xiii., non-indigenous castes in cxiv., Jews in cxv., Syrian 
Christians in cxvi. and Jonatean Mapillas in cxvii. The 
book closes with a full index. 

It would serve little purpose to select and comment 
on any of the endless number of customs that are here 
recorded. Mr. Iyer is known as a learned and -thorough 
student of Ethnography and here he is at home. It were 
mq^ to be desired that many more of his countrymen 
tttfhed their attention to this most interesting and useful 
sludy* not after a speculative fashion, but to sift and record 
the- facts that are all around them, which no foreigner is 
likely to be able to correctly understand. A feature in this 
volume is the abundance and excellence of the illustrations, 
and the whole get-up of the book iir excellent. Mr. lycir 
ha9 a^atn proved himself worthy of the many learftpd 
societies of which he is a member. m • 
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ALLAN dCTAVIAN HUIilE, G.B.-By Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart. (F. Fisher Unwin.— Indian Edi- 
tion. 2s. G. A. Natesan, Madras, pp. 182.) 

This is a book of extraordinary interest and may be com- 
mended to every student of Indian History and develop- 
ment even if he is not likely to agree with the views of 
e^her the writer or the subject of the book. There is a 
lack of precision and order in the presentation of the facts 
of the life. The years of Hume’s work in India are 
briefly and well sketched, but from 1882 when he retired 
from the Indian Civil Service it is only by severe appli- 
cation that one can discover his movements until he 
returned finally to England in 1894. Allan Octavian Hume 
joined the Civil Service in 1849 and by the year 1867 had 
passed through every stage of the Mofussil officer’s life. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was Commissioner of Customs and 
successfully negotiated the treaties with Native States so as 
to make possible the removal of the great barrier that ran 
across India to bar out native salt. From 1870 to 1879 
he was a Secretary of the Indian Government and so 
uncomfortable a one that he had to be removed. In 
1882 he resigned the service and began what many would 
regard as the work of his life. 

It is not necessary to accept the author’s views either 
as to Hume’s personality or political creed in order to agree 
with him as to the greatness of the man and his wisdom 
with regard to India. It is plain that he was a man of 
enormous energy, perfect honesty and unfailing courage. 
In that he was his father’s son. Added to these qualities 
he was perfectly loyal to the service in which he worked, 
and, remembering the men with whom he had to work, 
there is a strong a priori case for believing that he was not 
in the wrong when he had to give up his Secretaryship. 
It is not the first nor last time that the Indian Government 
has feared to meet trenchant criticism even when regularly 
and loyally offered. In this case a valued servant was 
sacrificed, in other cases the Government has found 
convenient to isolate itself in Simla or Delhi. Trie 
book, reminds us how far we have travelled since the 
days * of the first Congress in 1885 when Mr. W. C^ 
Bonnerjee' moved “the famous resolution in favour of 
the reform and e:^an8ion of the Supreme and existinji 
Ld|>al Legi8l|j|ive Councils, by the admission of a consi- 
derable proportion of elected members.” In 1907 Lord 
, ^fprley in .writing'to Mr. Hume said ; “I know well your 
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t^storic {i^ce in thfe evolulion of Indian polic^;*’ In his 
famous controversy with Sir Auckland Colvin, Mr. Hunoe 
urged that so far was he frofn being too precipitate in 
urging reform that he feared he was too late. He knew 
of this extraordinary unrest and movements J:hat were 
taking place throughout India as no Government official 
could know^and he was afraid that even then the reforms 
that were granted only 20 years later would not suffic^. 
As one reads the pages on Indian religious devotees 
and gathers together the instances in which men of high 
standing and wide knowledge recognized the value of the 
Indian National Congress, and dispassionately tries to 
reckon up the values of the men engaged by Mr. Hume 
in his great crusade, there must arise a doubt as to 
whether British rule in India for' these 20 years was well 
served. Here was an able and loyal servant who knew 
the rule and the people ruled as no Viceroy or Lieutenant- 
Governor could know them, speaking of unrest and 
anarchy and the means to combat them, and only now 
are we seeking to carry out his methods. 

His interests were of the widest. One great interest 
was ornithology in which he became an expert. His 
house, Rainey Castle in Simla, became a museum into 
which he gathered 63,000 bird skins and 19,000 eggs, 
not to speak of trophies of the chase innumerable. He 
spent great sums of money in collecting these, and had 
amassed volumes of notes from all parts of India, prepara- 
to writing. The notes were stolen and probably 
destroyed while he was absent from Simla during the 
wiiiter of 1884. This loss was irreparable and in 1891 he 
handed oyer his great collection to th^ British Museum. 
A naturalist would probably agree that his work on the 
birds and game of India was sufficient of itself to occupy 
an active man’s lifetime. 

J. W. 

EPOCHS OF CIVILIZATION. -By Pramatha Nath 
- Bose, B.Sc. (Lond.) (W. Newman and Co., Calcutta. 
1913.) 

The author states his proposition in a simple and str^ht- 
"lorward way as follows : — Man presents tlwee .stat^ — th6’ 
in which he is physically and emotionally indistin- 
^i^ltoble from animals, the intermediate in which the 
^pteti^ity of his intellectual development sepm'^es him fron) 

tit s{>irttiial attd' 
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moral faculties isolate him from animals. These stages are 
shown in the infancy, youth and manhood of the individual 
and are reproduced in the history of communities. These 
three stages constitute an epoch of human progress. Of 
these epochs there have been three, from 6,000 to 
2,000 B. C. the civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia and’ 
China, from 2,000 B. G. to 700 A. D. the civilizations of 
India, Greece, Persia, from 700 A. D. to the present day 
Western civilization. In the second chapter the factors of 
civilization are classified as internal and external. Under 
the former are the desire for the superfluous, religion, the 
cosmic and non-cosmic or ethical processes ; under the 
latter physical environment, aboriginal influences, and the 
influence of Government. The third chapter deals with 
long lived and short lived civilizations and the causes 
producing such. The conclusion is that where there is a 
fair balance between the cosmic and ethical processes at 
work in any civilization it is likely to last. It is also 
noted that isolation tends to long continued existence. The 
three remaining chapters deal vv.th the three epochs and 
their three stages, and the book closes with a synoptical 
table of epochs and stages and a useful index. 

The author has his history most thoroughly at hand 
and his scientific training is evident not only in his illustra- 
tions but also in the whole classification’ which he uses. 
Such a classification may serve in geology, but it is doubtful 
whether it helps us far in such a complex subject as 
civilization. It is in fact far too simple to serve. The 
author undoubtedly handles his historical facts with skill, 
but many of his facts might by a little diflFerent narration 
be made to support a very different proposition. It is in 
short very doubtful whether the time has yet come for 
anything more than approximations to general statements 
on this indefinite and debateable subject. The interest in 
this attempt is that it has been made by one trained in 
scientific method, who riever fails to make plain what he 
means. 

• J. W. 


THE HOROSCOPE. -By John Law. (Thacker, Spink 
and Co.) 

“The Horoscope” is the story pf two brothers, descen- . 
dtmts of the royal house of Kandy. One of them is a sensi- 
tive, affectionate girlish lad, who Jsecom^ a Buddhist ^ri^t. 
iThe Qlher becK>ihi^ a fast life in 
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Colombo. The characters are well drawn, but tfhe story is 
rather lacking in incident, and what incident there is is 
somewhat improbable. The horoscope is not really neces- 
sary to the story except in so far as it serves to symbolize 
the Fatalism of the East, which is very prominent. A fine 
feeli^ for Nature breathes through the book. 

There are some very striking sketches of the homely 
events of native life. Throughout, there is shown an 
intimate knowledge of the Oriental mind, such as can only 
‘have been gained by deep sympathy and keen study. 
The attitude of the Kandyan Chief to British rule is 
described in a clear and striking way. 

But the most real value of the book is on its religious 
side. It contains some beautiful Buddhist stories and a 
deeply interesting description of the life of a Buddhist 
priest. What the real lesson of the story is meant to be, 
is not .very clear. The power and the beauty of Buddhism 
are very prominent while Christianity is represented by a 
ridiculous claret-drinking pompous bishop. “ The English- 
men mean very well,” one speaker says, “ but it is a 
terrible thing to undermine a boy’s faith in the religion of 
his forefathers in the hope of putting another religion in 
its place.” On the other hand, the essential selfishness of 
Buddhism is pointed out. 

The book is rather marred by misprints. The cover, 
wfth its Arabian-night design, is attractive and appropriate. 

W. D. 

MAZDAISM IN THE LIGHT OF VISHNUISM. - 

By A. Govindacharya Svamin, M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., 

etc. (The G. T. A. Press, Mysore.) 

This is a short treatise in the form of an essay of four dis- 
courses on the Parsi religion, Zoroastrianism. The book is 
a welcome contribution inasmuch as it comes from the pen 
of an Indian who does not labour under the serious disad- 
vantages which affect western research in oriental topics. 
The author deals with his subject from the point of view 
of a philologist as well as that of a critic of Zend texts. 
The Zoroastrian duality of Good and Evil Principles 
(Ahuramazda and Ahriman) is explained and shown to be 
a false exposition of Parsi theology. The evil principle 
-does not exist absolutely, but has its origin in the mind of 
istan ; aitd Zpro^trianisin* he thinks, should be regprded.^ 
as k kthd pf* iQcimtheism. Numerous analogies, 
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philological^, and parallels of thought are adduced to estab* 
lish that Mazdaism is Vishnuism or Vaishnavism shorn 
of its refinements, that “ the opposite sentiment, fear, is 
elaborated in excelsis in the Avestan scriptures, whereas in 
Vishnuism, love, the opposite of fear, ripens into its, i.e., 
ecstatic crisis,” and that “ dread, insensibly passing through 
awe, ends in love.” « 

The book, as its preface points out, is the second 
attempt of its kind (the first being that of Mr. Rajaram 
Ramakrishna Bhagavat of Bombay) and will, we hope, 
stimulate active research “ into the unknown and mysteri- 
ous regions of Zoroastrianism.” 

K. D. G. 

KASHIN ATH TRIMBAK TELANG.-The Man and 

His Times. By Vasant N. Naik, M.A. (G. A. 

Natesan and Co., Madras. Price Re. 1. Pages 160.) 

This is an admirable life story, in a short compass, of 
Kashinath Trimbak Telang, one of those eminent Indians 
who have helped to make modern India what it is. 
Mr. Naik gives an interesting account of Telang as a 
brilliant scholar, a steady lawyer, a sober judge, a conser- 
vative social reformer, a cultured literary man and, finally, 
an enthusiastic and sincere public leader. The memoir is 
written with an appreciative insight in a clear and simple 
style, interspersed with a vivid account of the stirring 
times in which Mr. Telang lived and worked. Though 
Mr. Telang’s practical conservatism is sometimes too 
strong for his theoretical progressiveness, he is doubtless 
one of India’s great men from whom inspiration for noble 
aims and high ideals can be derived ; and Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan and Go., by publishing this biography, have 
deserved the congratulations of the patriotic Indian public* 

K. D. C. 

CARTOONS FROM HINDI PUNCH. -Edited by 
Babjorji Nowrosji. 

This selection of cartoons is well up to the usual level and 
aflfords, 'after the manner of ‘‘picture politics,” a com- 
paratively clear indication of the manner in which certain 
topics of the day are received by the Indian mmd. Most 
of the pictures' deal with the doings and sayings of the 
Indian political leaders, but there are many references to 
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the measures of Government, officials and to il|uestions of 
world politics, as ^.g., the Bmkan war and the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. The tone throughout is 
critical but, on the whole, moderate. The drawings are 
somewhat stiff and the humour a trifle forced. The 
pttblicatiop^eminds us rather of papers like the German 
“ Simplicissimus ” than of the “ London Charivari.” 


CONCENTRATION. — By Ernest Wood. (Theospphical 
Publishing House.) 

The central idea of this book is the value of concentration 
in regard to all kinds of success in life. So far as human 
progress is the consequehce of human activity it has 
followed upon control of desires and concentration of 
mind. The author is careful to point out that concentra- 
tion does not mean narrowness, but the inspiration of the 
whole of life by one purpose. It means to dominate the 
mitnd “ by a mood, impressed upon it, by the will.” Various 
practical suggestions for the improvement of concentration 
are given, based upon a fairly adequate psychological know- 
ledge, but the ideal which is aimed at seems to be rather 
vacuity than fullness of mind, despite all the author’s 
protest against narrowness and liis emphasis upon the 
importance of a constraining positive purpose. 


THE THEOSOPHY OF MRS. BESANT. 

This IS, in the main, a reprint of a paper read before 
the Madras Missionary Conference by the Rev. E. W. 
Thompson. It gives an account of the leading doctrines 
of Theosophy and also of certain recent developments 
ill the Theosophical Society. The result of the inves- 
tigation seems to be uncompromising condemnation. The 
coiwlusion of the author is th&t ** Theosophic occul- 
tism is an enemy to human progi-ess,^ and general well- 
beiiig^’ and he views, almost with horror the proposal 
establish an educational trust which will give t|^e 
Theosophists influence over the education of the youn^. ,, 
His views are shared by the Bishop of , Madras s^d f 
representatives of all the leading missions in South 
,lod)ia^^ .Ip the “Foreword,” td which they append ,the|n 

f m^. thi^ say ; “ It has heen so .^constantly state<3 

Besent and her followers in Eng||i|^ vand, ^ 
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the system ' of Theosojphic occultism, of which she is the 
foremost exponent, is not only consistent with Christianity 
but makes the adherents better Christians than they were 
before, that we feel it our duty to state plainly and publicly 
that the Theosophy of Mrs. Besant is utterly opposed 
to the truths and moral principles of Christianity.” Those 
who are impressed by arguments in favour of Theosophy 
will surely be made to pause and consider their ways by 
a protest of such weight and earnestness as this. 


MRS. BESANT’S THEOSOPHY-A REPLY TO 
THE MADRAS MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
—By Johan Van Manen. (Theosophical Publishing 
House.) 

This pamphlet is a very outspoken and sometimes violent 
reply to the pamphlet noticed just above. The reply is a 
mixture of statements as to liberal Christianity, quotations 
from learned theologians about religion, the Church and 
the Scriptures, extracts from Mrs. Besant’s writings, with 
appendices reporting various recent trials which have taken 
place in England. The reply seems to be an ignoring of 
the. main question at issue. The author is undoubtedly 
right in his contention that Mrs. Besant explicitly sym- 
pathizes with much recent liberal writing about Christians, 
but the point under discussion is as regards the main 
tendency of Theosophy, and the author does not prove that 
this is in accordance with the generally accepted teaching 
of Christianity. 


LEGENDS AND TALES. -By Annie Besant. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing House.) 

This is a collection of short tales written for young 
people in order that they rhay learn of “ high thoughts and 
noble de^eds.” The tales are taken from many mythologies 
and maby If^nds and are all beautifully told. It seems 
a pity, however, that the representatives of Christianity 
who appear in the pages are for the most part bigoted 
priests occupied in the torturing and slaying of helpless 
and innocent victims. This selective bias is hardly consis- 
tent with Ae broad-minded tolerance to which Tneosophy 
m liretineilBy teyrf claim. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES- IN THE SCHOOLROOM. - 

By Florence Montgomery. (Macmillan’s Empire 

Library.) 

This story is a working out of the same theme as that 
dealt with in “ Misunderstood,” the book by which Miss 
Florence Montgomery is best known, and is written in the 
same spirit of devotion to children, understanding of their 
joys and woes, and resentment at the unnecessary suffering 
which falls to their share even in cases where the world 
would regard them as having been born with a silver spoon 
in their mouths. 

Her resentment is toward the woman, unworthy of 
motherhood, who, possessing lovely and intelligent children, 
takes only a spasmodic and capricious interest in them 
and makes no allowances for difference of temperament, 
being in fact ignorant of the real character of her own 
daughters. She parades them, when the fancy takes her, 
before her friends ; has herself photographed and painted 
with them ; and these pictures, printed in the society 
papers, give her the reputation of a happy and devoted 
mother. The picturesque side of motherhood appeals to 
her, but she has no interest in its duties and cares. She 
spoils the natural simplicity and sweetness of the children 
in order to gratify her own vanity, using them merely as a 
setting for her own beauty. At other times she neglects 
them and they are left entirely to nurses and governesses 
who may or may not be fit for the trust. 

The disastrous results of this unmotherlike treatment 
are worked out with sympathy and fidelity. A real in- 
sight into child psychology is shown, and the novel, 
though taking the form of a pretty picture of childhood 
and a simple love story, is really a pamphlet written in 
defence of the children of those wealthy and well-born 
parents who have abandoned the duties of the home for 
the claims of public and social life. 


THE CUSTOM. OF THE COUNTRY. -By Edith 
Wharton. (Macmillan’s Colonial Library.) a 

This novel shows a considerable amount . of insight into 
human nature and a distinct power of grouping characters 
. and incidents so as to woi^k out one idea. It might be 
“ a study in unsatisfied desire.” The ‘*Cu8tom of 
of the Coundty” is# unfortunately# the ea^ whh wiueh 
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marriages seem to be unmade in America. The heroine 
is a somewhat dull person, whose ruling passion is social 
ambition, and who is consumed by a restlessness of dis- 
satisfaction. As soon as she has climbed to one stage 
of society prominence, she wishes to climb higher, and 
is ready to sacrifice anyone who may stand in her way. 
Twice over, at least, she marries the wrong man and then 
abandons him, on the slightest pretext, because he does 
not give her all that she wants in the shape of social 
* triumphs. One of her victims belongs to the older aristo- 
cracy of New York. He has artistic and literary inclina- 
. tions, but has to sacrifice them in order to satisfy her gross 
materiahsm. Another victim is a scion of the nobility 
of France whose pride of family suffers an irreparable 
blow. The heroine is a woman of one idea and, just 
because of this, fails to interest us throughout the novel. 
The finer natures are more sympathetically described and 
. the tragedy of their gradual destruction is all the more 
real. The main idea of the book is vividly expressed 
in the last incident. The heroine desires her husband to 
apply for appointment as ambassador, but he ruthlessly 
tells her her career has made that impossible for him. So 
the end is disappointment. “ She could never be an 
ambassador’s wife ; and, as she advanced to welcome her 
first guest, she said to herself that it was the one part 
she was really made for.” 


HERE ARE LADIES.— By James Stephens. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 

This collection of short stories and sketches is of the kind 
one might expect from the author of “ The Crock of Gold.” 
We afe trefited to a mixture of shrewd observation, 
rollicking humour and extravagant fantasy. The fantasy ' 
sometimes turns out to be the most profound truth. The 
author seems to have a fondness for the mystic number 
thrde. The first set of stories is about “three heavy hus^ 
bands” and how they were much too serious for married life. 
Then we are told about “ thr(^ women who wept,” their 
sorrow beuig not without cause; about “three angry 
people**' ail4;*^ti^e jmung wives,”— until when we come 
Ip a ti^ “There is a tavern in the town,” we 

were not three taverns. The lonely 
the incoherent mora^ing of ap old. 
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nonsense. He discusses, amongst other things^: smoking and 
grasshoppqi's. He holds that people who cK) not smoke are 
usually of a sour and unsociable disposition. Men with 
mouse«colourea hair do not smoke at all. They collect 
postage stamps and sea-shells and are usually to be found 
sitting round a fire with other girls and seeking for replies to 
such questions as, “When is a door not a door?” He is in- 
terested by the method of speech peculiar to grasshoppers, 
— “ they convey their ideas to each other by rubbing their 
hind legs together.” He wishes that we could be trained to 
converse in so^ majestical a manner and looks forward to 
the time when it will be reported of a certain politician 
that he “ had rubbed his legs together for three hours 
at the Treasury Bench and was removed frothing at the 
feet.” 

PERIODICALS. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. -Janu- 
ary 1914. 

One of the most interesting articles in this number is that by 
Professor Mackintosh on “ Ritschlianism Old and New.” 
Perhaps no^ one has had a more profound influence on the 
form and spirit of modern religious thought than Ritschl, 
und Professor Mackintosh sympathetically analyses and 
expounds the fundamental principles on which Ritschl’s 
influence rests. It was he “ who accomplished the ex- 
pulsion of speculative rationalism from theology,” “who 
planted faith on the firm rock of historic fact,” and taught 
that theology could be written only from the standpoint 
of the specifically Christian mind. 

Another notable article is that by Principal Garvie 
on “The Freedom of Christian Thought,”, in the first 
part of which he criticizes very severely the widely-read 
volume on the “Freedom of Thought” by Professor Bury 
in the Horne^ University Series, He accuses Professor 
^Bury of prejudice and intolerance, “the more blame- 
worthy in. a work professing to justify liberty of thought.” 
“ We look in yain in the pages of this volume for the 
appreciation of any higher moral value (not to speak of 
religious significance) in Christianity than in paganism ; 
%r any recognition that the less tolerance of Christianity 
. was a consequence, if neither necessary nor legitimate, 
jrif ^eater m^al earnestness and r^i^oi^ ^al ; for arty 
a^trtjsiiipn tbar the * lurid policy ^oe^^cion which, the 
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Christian Church adopted * inconsistent with the spirit 
of the founders” Dr.* Garvie maintains that the whole 
argument is vitiated by an assumed anti<Chfistian- bias, 
which does not do justice to the Christian' position ps it is 
to-day. Dr. Garvie in the rest of his article illustrates, by 
means of references to the recent book by Professor 
W. P. Paterson entitled “ The Rule of Faith,” the 
position which he holds to be the true one, namely, that 
even if Christian thought throughout Christendom be not 
actually free, yet “ its ideal is freedom and in its progres- 
sive sections the tendency is towards realization of this 
ideal.” 

In an article on “ The Vicissitudes of the English 
Novel ” T. H. S. Escott sketches and discusses the history 
of the novel with special reference to the present contro- 
versy about the moral obligations of the novelists to the 
public. His conclusion is optimistic. “ Happily the past 
fortunes of English fiction which have been here followed 
justify the belief that the bane will provide its own anti- 
dote, and that neither the novel, its makers, nor the 
readers will suffer much from the disease of unhealthy 
writing, confined within reassuringly narrow limits.” At 
the same time, however, Mr. Escott believes in the value 
of the censorship. 

The number contains several other articles of interest, 
among which mention may be made of that on “A Poet’s 
Tragedy,” in which the Editor gives an appreciation of 
Francis Thompson, and that on “Augustine as Seen in His 
Letters ” by Dr. Banks. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. -January 1914.- 

(London : John Murray.) 

This number is largely political, containing as it does no 
fewer than six articles of that nature. For the rest the 
Review is much occupied with literary topics. 

The first article discusses “The Imperial Naturaliza- 
tion Bill ” and the history of the gradual reforms leading up 
to it. Some difficulty has been experienced with the Cana- 
dian Government, but this has been removed, and the 
writer «rges the speedy passage of the necessary legislation 
by each legislature. The carrying of the bill vvill, in the 
words of Mr. Jebb, “ undoubtedly mark an important 
developm^t in the political relationship of the Dominions 
to Britain.^’ 
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, Mr. R. H. Murray contributes a most readable article 
on “ The Evolution of the Ulsterman,” showing how the 
first colony of English and Scots Protestants came to be 
planted in the North of Ireland, and tracing the causes 
that led to the present prosperity of Ulster and the attach- 
ment of the Ulsterman to the Union. It is interesting to 
remember that, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
no one in Ireland was a stronger supporter of free trade 
and a free Parliament than the Ulsterman, but by the 
middle of the nineteenth he had become a staunch loyalist. 
The writer asks why the Belfastman is more attached 
to the Union than the Gorkman, and finds an answer in 
the fact that “ they belong to different races, with different 
traditions and different ideals.” 

Mr. Algernon Cecil’s article entitled “Some Reflec- 
tions on Patriotism ” is vigorous and unsparing but blindly 
partisan. For him Conservatism is the true political faith 
and he apparently sees little or nothing of any value in 
Liberalism or Socialism. 

The much mooted subject of Home Rule for Ireland 
affords ground for a clear, powerful article written from 
the Unionist point of view. The writer sees nothing but 
evil in the Government's scheme, nor would he be content 
with any whittling-down of the Bill. Moreover, the 
question is not that of Ulster or even of Home Rule in 
itself, but of the validity of any legislation under the Parlia- 
ment Act. To many, some of the statements made will 
appear wild and hare-brained. He advocates armed resis- 
tance in Ulster and the destruction of the Government, on 
the part of the Unionists, by “ forcible and extra-constitu- 
tional measures.” His proposal that the settlement of a 
revised Constitution for the United Kingdom should be left 
to a special Convention is surely ill-conceived. 

A very fresh article is that by Mr. Leslie Johnston on 
“ Modern Mysticism : Some Prophets and Poets.” After 
two or three pages of introduction on the present “ mystical, 
revival,” the causes that have led to it and the difficulty* 
of defining mysticism satisfactorily, the writer proceeds 
to an examinatiop of several modern mystics whom he 
calls^* matters in the religious art.” The faith of Francis 
Thiap|>8on, Rabindra Nath Tagore and “Michael Fairless*’ 
t sjy icated with conciseness and in a finely critical spirit. 
^^^Pleatore of all these three is the immanental type of 
^mlr religious experienced The danger herp is that the 
Konscendentd view of God will dti^ppear altogether tuid 
legions itmodat to nothing more tl^aa pant^rism^ 
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AjEWther common feature is their love of children, and 
it is especially interesting to find this emphasized as pdrt 
of religion in the poems of the Eastern mystic. Unfor- 
tunately some of the features in the modern reaction 
are far from commendable. Sin and evil are not em- 
phasized ||s positive realities, and this has produced a result 
in the mystic’s view of God. He is a God of Love but 
can show no wrath. Obviously, such teaching is per- 
nicious for the ordinary man and requires the most strenu- 
ous checking. The writer concludes by an examination 
of how much is really common to these writers in their 
mysticism. 

Other articles worthy of special attention are^ “St. 
Paul” by the Dean of St. Paul’s and “ Martin Bucer and 
the Reformation ” by Principal Lindsay. 


THE MONIST. -January 1914. 

The usual level of this journal does not seem to be attained 
in this number, but there are some interesting and valu- 
able articles. Mr. Bertrand Russell has an elaborate essay 
upon the nature of experience, and makes certain analyses 
which are intended to be introductory to the discus- 
sion of epistemological problems in a later number. 
Mr. Henke writes in axi interesting manner on a Chinese 
idealist of the fifteenth century, named Wang Yang Mtng, 
whose emphasis - upon intuition would have delighted 
certain Indian philosophers. The most important article 
is by Professor Garbe on “ Christian Elements in Later 
Krishnaism.” He occupies an exceedingly well supported 
middle position, refusing to admit Christian influence 
where native causes can be assigned, and yet finding un- 
mistakeable evidence of it in many of the later stories 
of Krishna’s life. He also holds that Ramanuja was dis- 
Ijnctly influenced by the Nestorian Christianity of St. 
Thome, near Madras. A more important conclusion is 
that the Ramayana of Tulsidas is full of Christian influence. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PATH. -December 1913. 

•'> . 

The issue for December 1913 contains a well-illustrated 
article on Vandyke. A somewhat rambling disquisition 
on ** Theosopky and Christian Theology ” points out tl\e 
clqae ponnection' between Gnosticism and Theosophy., 
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Professor Deussefi is quoted as an authority for the close 
connection of the Upanishads and Christian doctrine, but 
there seems to be a fundamental contradiction between 
the Christian ideal of Communion with the Divine and the 
Vedantic ideal '’of Identity. This divergence Professor 
Deussen and many others have overlooked. The author 
of the article seems also to be unaware of the fact that 
,for the modern Christian Consciousness there no longer 
exists any opposition between Religion and Science. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. -December 1913, 

January, February 1914. (Madras ; Srinivasa Varada- 

chari and Co.) 

Teachers and educationalists generally will find all these 
issues interesting and useful. The articles are well selected 
and it is not often that one finds in a journal, where most of 
the contributors are Indians, so high a standard of English 
maintained. We notice fewer misprints than have some- 
times marred the pages of the Review, but we have still to 
complain that a periodical which entitles itself “ A Monthly 
Record for India ” should include so few contributors 
outside the Madras Presidency. 

The December number contains a detailed syllabus for 
the study of Light, which should prove valuable to teachers. 
The same writer contributes a similar syllabus for Magne- 
tism and Electricity to the January number. In the 
former number the Convocation Address of the Hon’ble 
Dr. Sundar Lai, Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, 
is printed. 

A new feature has been introduced with the January 
issue in a series of notes under the heading “ Educational 
Topics.” The editor hopes to make this a monthly 
feature. The Reviews in this number are particularly 

Evidence of the growing interest in commercial educa- 
tion throughout India is afforded by the reprint, in the 
February number, of an article on “ Commerce and the 
Universities ” from the pen of the Principal of Birming- 
ham University, and by such articles as “ Handwork in 
Schools,” “The Teaching of Shorthand in Secondary 
Schools,” and others scattered throughout these three 
numbers. Rev. Dr. Ewing’s excellent Convocation Ad- 
dress at the Punjab University is wisely included in the 
Repiew for February. 
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HINDUSTAN REVIEW.— December 1913 and January 
1914. 

In the Hindustan Review for December, J|.913, Sir Protul 
Chandra Chatterjee, a Bengali vyho, as Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court, has lived during the greater part of 
his career outside Bengal, discusses the question of Bengal 
and Political Agitation. The picture he draws is certainly* 
not enlivening but neither is it altogether beside the mark. 
Agitation, he maintains, has served to deprive India of 
many valuable privileges. He sees, too, in what he calls 
the degradation of Calcutta, as well as in the special pri- 
vileges granted to the Mohammedans further evidence of the 
adverse effects of the activity of the Hindu politician. In 
certain respects one feels that there is an element of 
exaggeration in Sir Protul’s view, but his practical conclu- 
sion is an eminently sane one. He considers that politics 
bulk too largely in the eye of the Bengali. “ The social 
and economic conditions of the people are very bad but we 
have hitherto practically shut our eyes to them. But there 
are infinitely more vital matters for consideration than the 
acquisition of political right.” He would have Bengal’s 
idealism turned to practical account and the call which so 
authoritative and experienced a man as Sir Protul Chandra 
Chatterjee gives, is not one which ought to be neglected. 

In the January Number of the Review a Bengali 
Brahman seeks to answer the question “ Is Caste essential 
to Hinduism ? ” He maintains that it is caste that gives 
Hinduism its distinctiveness and yet we find him saying that 
“ Even if caste be abolished, the Hindu race-culture, its 
spiritual tendencies, and the grand philosophical system of 
the Hindus will remain and they will constitute the Hindu- 
ism of the day.” He looks forward to a fusion of castes 
that will be Provincial rather than Pan-Indian. How this 
is to be attained is evidently by the elevating of the lower 
castes— when, however, they elevate themselves. This 
we should imagine to be the Brahman’s point of view. He 
will not stoop out he will cease to look down upon a fellow- 
mortal when he can no longer be looked down upon. In 
this relation it is worth quoting what Sir Protul Chandra 
Chatterjee says, in the article already referred to, about 
the duties and responsibilities of the Hindu How can 
a Hindu demand equal rights with Englishmen when he 
consigns a fourth or fifth of his co-religionists.to a fate worse 
than that of helots. But for the aegis of the British 
Government theiV state woultj^ be much worse than it is 
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now. The educated Bengali does indeed theid and 

pleads for their rights, but he is but a dibp ih the bucket 
compared to the bulk of the orthodox people, who regard 
the condition of the depressed classes as sanctioned by 
their religion and essential to the proper exercise of it, 
and the rescuing of them from their present degradation 
as contrary to that religion.” The depressed classes are 
4inot to be left to elevate themselves. If the fusion of caste 
is to mean anything it is the more privileged, upper castes 
that must help, setting aside, no doubt, an orthodoxy that 
is, perhaps, the basis of caste as it exists for an object that 
will make any restricted or selfish idea an impossibility. 
It seems clear that, unless the original question is answered 
with a strong affirmative that admits of no contrary, 
a larger and more fundamental question is raised. 

The two articles here referred to are amongst the 
most attractive in the issues of the Hindustan Review 
before us, though many topics of interest are discussed, the 
usual special features of the magazine being well main- 
tained. We turned with pleasure to the translation of a 
short article by Rabindra Nath Tagore on the contrast of 
European and Indian music. He feels that the former is 
mixed with actualities whereas the latter moves above the 
incidents of daily life. European music is romantic with a 
vigour to which Indian music cannot attain. “ Our songs,” 
he says, “ speak of the early dawn and the embroidered 
starry midnight sky of India ; our song is the world-sunderqd 
separation pain of dripping rain, and the wordless ecstasy 
of the deep madness of new spring as it reaches the utmost 
limit of the forests.” 
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THE BEYOND THAT IS WITHIN. 

BY G. F. BARBOUR, D. PHIL. 

' INHERE are many signs that we are approaching one of 
those periods in the history of the human mind when 
the thought of the East and of the West come into a 
contact, which brings the possibility of a great expansion 
and enrichment for each. The purpose of this paper is to 
trace in the briefest outline one or two notable distinctions 
between typically Eastern and Western ways of thought, 
and thereafter certain lines of convergence which have 
already come into view. My treatment of the subject has 
been in large part suggested by two small books which lie 
before me as I write. One, Sadhana: The Realization of Life, 
contains the lectures recently given at Yale by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The other, from which I have borrowed 
my title {V Au-dela Interieure in French), consist of three 
addresses by Emile Boutroux. M. Boutroux is one of the 
leaders of that movement towards a new idealism, at once 
Pl-actical and religious, which in different forms has been 
passing over many lands ; and he also stands at the very 
centre of the intellectual life of France. A cousin of the 
President of the Republic and of the late M. Henri 
Poincare, he is a professor of the Sorbonne and has 
numbered M. Bergson among his pupils. 

But before we turn to the synthesis to which these 
and other , boolgs of our tiin# appear to point something 
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must be said of the diflFerence between the types of thought 
most characteristic of the East and the West respectively. 
The simplest and most familij|r distinction from which 
to set out is that between Eastern thought as predomi- 
nantly contemplative and the more practical genius of the 
West. But the qualifying adverb “predominantly* must 
not be lost sight of ; for this or any similar distinction is 
only true in a wide sense and with large and notable 
exceptions. On the one side, that of the East, we remem- 
ber the practical genius of China and Japan ; nor can we 
forget that little nation at the opposite extremity of the 
Asian continent, to which Europe owes its religion, and of 
which Mathew Arnold was thinking when he said that** 
“conduct is three parts of life.” And on the side of the 
West, while in the ancient, and still more in the modern, 
world the practical bent has been very strong, the contem- 
plative ideal has never been wholly lost sight of and has 
had its periods of ascendancy, especially in the Middle 
Ages. 

Still, if we bear in mind the limits within which alone 
this distinction holds good, we may find it useful and 
enlightening. But my immediate aim is to shpw its connec- 
tion with another, closely related but less familiar, anti- 
thesis, which depends on the attitude of the thinker to the 
“Beyond ” or the Infinite. So long as the practical aim is 
uppermost in his mind, he will look' with suspicion on any 
attempt to extend the flight of thought beyond the limits of 
- clear definition and immediately verifiable knowledge as 
likely to interfere with effectiveness, whether of science or 
invention or art. But for the typically contemplative mi^ 
th%se limits exist only to be transcended and the true goal 
^f thought lies in the experience of the Beyond. 

, The former tendency is very clearly seei^in the Greek 
genius. For the Greek* the “infinite’^ was an 6bject * 
almost of horror. In his ears the word still conveyed its 
^nse of tihe unbound^, thnt^htch negates all 
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the early mathematical philosophers of Greece took the 
infinite as typical of evil, and the measured and symme- 
trical as typical of good, or rather as itself the good. This 
attitude cannot surprise us when we remember that the 
mission of the Greeks was to introdu.ee clearness, consist- 
ency, precision— in their own favourite word, measure— 
into the higher reaches of human endeavour. We see this 
both in speculative thought and in art. There had been 
much oi the immense and grandiose in both spheres before 
their time ; but it was left to them to show that the highest 
beauty depends on a perfect command of the material 
medium and on a certain restraint in artistic expression. 
So in the sphere of thought, the first condition of advance 
lies in the clarification of the confused, though often far- 
reaching and impressive, conceptions of early thought, so 
that the thinker may have at his command conceptual 
forms and methods of reasoning which he has tested in 
the clear light of midday and can trust not to betray him. 
Hence the need for the work begun by Socrates of criti- 
cizing the ideas which pass current in ordinary thinking. 

Much might be said on this subject ; but it will be 
sufficient to quote the familiar saying of Goethe, which 
does but re-affirm the central discovery of the Greeks, that 
“he who would do great things must limit himself.” The 
artist and the thinker are like the practical worker in this 
—they must patiently •explore the characteristics and the 
limitations of the material in which they have to work, 
and they must be content to make each step, even if it be 
but a short step, secure before passing on to further 
advances. Thus in these very different regions, concen- 
tration becomes the golden maxim. But, if that is so, the 
thought.nOf the infinite Beyond may prove to be only 
a distraction and a danger. 

There can be no doubt that*in this quality of concen- 
tration lies one igreat secret, perhaps the greatest secret, of 
political success. The great empire-building nations have 
likp tbe Romansf possos^ed little imagination of the 
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poetical or speculative kind, or, like the British, have kept 
their imagination and their politics severely apart. The 
same secret has had much to do with the scientific advance 
which has been a greater achievement of the modern 
world in the West than its highest political success. 
Science, it is true, demands high powers of synthesis, and 
synthesis always spells imagination ; but the .scientific 
progress of modern as compared with ancient times is due 
far less to an increase of synthetic power than to the 
growth of a boundless patience, involving strict limitation, 
in the collection and verification of numberless facts. 
Modern science is what it is because it has not despised 
small things. 

But over against this ideal of concentration, there 
stands that contrasted type of thought which looks for some 
more direct and immediate avenue to the highest truth, and 
constantly affirms that there is a side of man’s nature which 
looks toward the Infinite. It repeats the aspiration of Plato 
for a single form of insight or knowledge in which all other 
knowledge is summed up or contained in germ. (For 
Greek philosophy and religion did not wholly lose the 
sense that concentration and “ measure ” were not every- 
thing, but that immediate inspiration might carry man into 
higher regions than the patient work of reason.) This 
intellectual temper refuses to be content with the slow 
accumulation of facts, or the limitation of the hum&n 
spirit to those things which can be measured or verified. 
Whether its exponent be an Eastern sage or a Western 
philosopher like Spinoza, its aim is the realization of 
“the. uiiion between the mind of man and the whole of 
and in that realization it looks with full as- 
sur^^f^tp find the deepest peace. He who has attained to 
knows, in the words of Tagore, that the ultimate truth 
aWut the external world ** lies in our apprehension of the' 

will which works in time This is not 

^mere knowledge, as science is, but it is a perception of 
soul by fhp sopl. This does not lead us to power, as 
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knowledge does, but it gives us joy, which is the product 
of the union of kindred things.” But “ to attain our 
world-consciousness, we have to unite our feeling with 
this all-pervasive infinite feeling.” (Op. cit. pp. 8, 18.) 
Here the Infinite is no longer an object of fear or aversion, 
but contact with it, nay more the realization of the one- 
ness of the human and the cosmic atman (surely one 
of the most daring conceptions ever reached), becomes 
the secret of all true understanding and of an abiding 
joy. 

This contemplative ideal owes much of its power to its 
immediacy. It claims to go straight to its goal in intuition, 
not to go round by the slow acquisition of detailed know- 
ledge. It provides a vision or a form of insight, which may 
afterwards be filled in numberless facts of experience, but 
which exists in its own right, and is the immediate and in- 
alienable possession of him who has passed into the light. 
Nor does it depend, like the advance of science, or suc- 
cessful political action, on the co-operation of multitudes of 
other men ; it belongs to the thinker himself (though, once 
acquired, he cannot but share it with others). It is true 
that its attainment is not easy. As Spinoza says at the end 
of his greatest work, this supreme “ acquiescence of spirit ” 
must be hard to gain since so few gain it. But the 
difficulty lies in the nature of the thinker himself ; and 
the needed preparation for this insight consists, hot in the 
accumulation of knowledge of mere facts, but in the 
elimination of all impure desire and every impulse to selfish 
pleasure or gain. When this is ^accomplished, the way 
lies open to that intuitive knowledge which is the goal 
of life. And this knowledge, whether words can be found 
adequately to express it or not, is essentially an experience 
of the Ihfinite. 

I have sought in these paragraphs to define as concisely 
as possible two main types or varieties of thought, one of 
which is marked by concentration on the finite, which 
takes exactitude as its aim and has its outcome in practical 
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efficiency, while the other reaches out towards the trans- 
■ cendent, and seeks above all to attain to a sense of oneness 
with the Infinite and Universal. We may now turn to note 
certain signs of the growing realization that either attitude 
by itself is fncomplete and that a synthesis may well 
be found of the characteristic ideals of the West and 
East. 

M. Boutroux’s little^ book represents such an approach 
from the occidental side. It contains, indeed, no specific 
reference to Eastern thought. His thesis is that the striv- 
ing after a Beyond is an inextinguishable characteristic of 
the human spirit, and that it can find satisfaction only in a 
“ Beyond that is Within,” in the discovery of new depths 
in the inward and inalienable experiences of the heart of 
man ; and the fact that he appeals to three of the greatest 
minds of the West in different ages, —Augustine, Pascal 
and Goethe, shows that this truth has been recognized in 
Western as well as in Eastern thought. 

Man ever seeks to transcend the immediate, and that 
which is directly given in his sense-experience cannot 
finally satisfy him. He may try to find the Beyond in the 
outer of space and time, but this quest is doomed to 
failure ; nay, in proportion to its persistence*, he does but 
find himself more helplessly and cruelly dwarfed by the 
cosmic immensities. From this contest he must retire 
baffled. But there is another possibility. “ Perhaps, if we 
look into our own selves, if we seek a Beyond, no longer 
without, but within, we shall have more chance of success 
than we had during out* search for an Outer Beyond in 
the world of the senses, of the imagination, and of spatial 
measure.” M. Boutrdux support%^this contention by quot- 
ing ap old Belgian motto adopted by Maeterlinck, ** Yet 
litorp is to be found in pie ; ” while in the words which bi' 
borrows from Goethe we ma^^ set the complement to the 
sayia^ preyiously^cited *‘,T*he outer beyond has dis<< 
solved, but build a still more glorious beyond^,^uild it % 
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This Beyond, Boutroux holds, may be reached, along 
several of the chief lines of human endeavour, indeed it 
may finally appear that there is no one of them which 
does* hot in the end point towards it. He finds that such 
an aim is implicit in the active life ; for “ human action, 
be it ever so lowly, aims at producing something that 
mechanical forces alone would not have realized, i.e., at 
creating in some fashion ” (p. 16). And in the second 
paper in •the volume, on “Morality and Religion,” he 
expounds more fully the sense in which the transcendent 
and the ideal is implied in the ethical world (pp. 75ff). 
But he also names four other “forms of life ” which point 
to and express the Beyond. These are “ positive science, 
metaphysics, art and religion,” and it is a remarkable 
coincidence, if indeed it is not more than a mere coinci- 
dence, that these activities are also named by Tagore as 
each and all involving an element of the Infinite (Boutroux,' 
p. 25 ; cf. Sadhana, pp. 26, 84, 115, 141). We may now 
try to see how this is true. 

(1) Science has been taken in the earlier part of this 
paper as the very type of a mental discipline w hich confines 
,itself to that which can be measured, tested and verified 
and which refuses to go forth into the vague half-lights of 
the super-conscious world. For long this description 
might have been taken as exhaustive, and to this restraint 
the success of the scientific method has in great part*been 
due. But a point comes when the infinitely wide and 
varied ramifications of natural knowledge demand methods 
at once subtler and bolder. The immediate testimony 
of the senses has yielded all that,, it can yield to the 
interrogation of the observer ; and more and more reli- 
ance comes to be placed upon mathematical theory which 
cannot (hus be tested by direct observation, and in which 
concepts of the Infinite come to play an ever greater 
part. And while this is true of such a science as 
physics, psychology by ’ 1 $$ researches into the sub-con- 
fctons, which some . jvould hold to be nearly allied to the 
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, super-Con'scious, has enabled . us rea4 ^ hew meaning 
into the old motto; “Yet more is 46.= be found in m^.” 
Thus science* tends to beqo'me less positiVist in tone and to 
rely more on Jiypotheses which can only be verified by th'e 
finest processes, of the abstract intellect. It also reaches a • 
fuller recognition of'the infinite variety and complexity of 
the universe, and is thus less ready to dogmatize on the* 
impassable limits of knowledge, more prepared 'to admit 
the impact of immeasurable influences on the mind of mam 
And even apart from these recent developments; we 
cannot forget that there is something of the Infinite in 
every universal truth. As Tagore says, “ a merp fact is 
lilce*^ bliiid lane, it leads only to itself— it has no beyond. 
But a truth opens up a whole horizon, it leads to the 
infinite” (page 26). 

*(2) This is even more true in regard to Art. We 
Mb not in making this assertion contradict the previous 
statement of the essential place of limitation in Art. Like 
Science, it requires the discipline of concentration : it must 
' learh full command of its medium of expression^ The path ’ 
toJseauty lies through a certain restraint and “economy” 
through that perfect adaptation of form to idea, and 
banishment of all needless ornament which marked classical 
art at its best. But when this ideal has been approached^ 
another and more sublime ideal is seen to beyond. • 
The ♦perfect expression of finite beauty no longer satisfies, 
and the artist strives to convey some hint or adumbration 
of an infinite beauty. Here, in the effort to express^Ihis ® 
transcendent idea, completeness and symmetry are no 
longer the one object of endeavour ; it is found|^ ip the 
effort to express soiftethin‘g of the “ immortal longings ” 
of the spirit of man. 

So it has often been remarked that the perfect balahce 
and symmetry of Greek arqjiitecture gives iplace to th^ 
su^estion of an infinite aspiration in. the Gbthi'c Cfttli6drftls. 
The Greek temple is complete own finished beauty ; 

dittrch tai^s the hiind the immeast^^iit^ ^ 
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Beyond. Again, vye -inay trace a growing rdrificati^‘aiid 
> tii^ coi;tihig oC a heightened sense of that which trabscends 

.eitpressiqn ib- the cj^aracteri^tic art-forms— sctilpture, 
painting, music successive 'iftges. But in th© highest artj 
whatever ' its forin', the Beyond is present, never ftolly or 
finally embodied, but at all times the inspiration of that 
. which as .achieved. In the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
“The sight, never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed 
it : it is' an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which 
he is always labouring to impart, and which he dies af last 
vyiihoiit^-iraparting.” * / 

(3).^ There is a parallel progress in the ^history of 
morality.* Here also there is a necessary stage ^f deSfinitef' 
ness and discipline, the stage of Law and legal observance. 
Though the duties of the good man may be numerous apd 
exacting, yet there is no inherent impossibility aflaohing 
to. them. They may still be thought of as capable 'ol 
perfbct fulfilment. But gradually, as reflection and self- 
knowledge grow deeper, a doubt arises whether go^ness 
is exifausted by the performance of any outward lawTund, 
as moral experience advances, this doubt becomcsf<an 
a^sp^rance that the moral end cannot be thus attained, but 
that there is an element of the Infinite in the moral Ideal, 
This i<^ the truth expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 
“.Thy commandment is exceeding broad it underlies 
the discovery of Paul that “ the law is spiritual and it 
has been writ large in modern ethical theory by Kant, 
wbcf teaches that the ideal is so high and so exacting that 
*lt cannot be attained in this life, but implies a faith in 
«in^mQftality. 

Or we may trace the development along another 
Ijlue. The doctrine that pleasure or happiness is the 
';good (ethics^ hedonism) is essentially an attempt to bring 
^e/lniteness dfid precision kito the pioral life, whijp all 
thtit ti'fifhS^euds Immediate experience^ is ruled out. ‘The^ 
tuedodist claims to have found a. common denominator byj 
to assigiDi comparative values to the compf^i[ng> goods* 
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of different individuals and different forms of life j ajid his 
claim is largely based upon the definiteness of his principle. 
Whether this claim is justified, and whether the “ hedo> 
nistic calculus ” has the precision with which it is credited 
is another question ; but at least hedonism stands forth as 
an attempt to reach an ethical positivism, recognizing only 
such factors in life as can be immediately experienced in 
their fullness and so measured and computed. But again 
and again in the history of thought hedonism has had to 
give way before a philosophy of wider range, which was 
not afraid to recognize in human experience, in obligation 
as well as in emotion, elements that refuse to be exactly 
computed. Moral Philosophy at its highest looks forth 
into the Beyond and acquires the character of Religion. 

^ (4) All that need be said under this heading is ex- 
pressed in the words of Boutroux. “ Finally, religion 
constitutes the endeavour to amplify, to enlarge, to trans- 
figure the very foundations of our being, through that 
power which enables us to participate in an existence'* other 
than* our own, and which strives to embrace even the 
infinite, viz., love. . . And religion does really confer on 
nature the power of realizing what, from the naturalistic 
standpoint, was unrealizable. Religion pledges, in the 
innermost depths of the soul, the fundamental unity of 
the Given and of the Beyond, and she promises the 
gathering inflow of the latter into the former.” Nor is 
this true only in the region of effort and action ; the^ great 
religious spirits have also expressed the same bold paradox 
of the relation of the finite spirit to the Infinite in terms 
of aspiration and desire. Such a religious paradox we find 
in tlie lines of Mary E. Coleridge 

” Is this wide world not large enough to fill thee. 

Nor Nature, nor that deep man’s Nature, Art ? 

Are they too thin, too weak and poor to still thee^ 

Thou little heart ? 

•Dust art thou, and to dust again return est, 

‘ A spark of fire wiihin a heating dod. 

Sthchild that be infinite fSgur which thou hurnest? 
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We have passed in brief review certain of the currents 
in the thought of the West which are setting towards the 
distinctive ideal of the East. Not for the first time is this 
the case. There seems to be a certain ebb and flow in 
thought, which carries it, now in the direction of limita- 
tion, concentration and clearness (the aim in periods of 
“ Enlightfenment ”) and now towards a wider and more 
daring idealism. The latter movement seems now to be 
gathering strength, and in proportion as it does so, it must 
dispose the West to a more appreciative understanding of 
the Eastern standpoint. ^ 

But what of the corresponding movement? Is there 
any tendency in the East to turn from pure contemplation 
to a more active and practical view of life ? The answer 
lies clear to view in the eagerness which everywhere 
appears to take advantage of and to emulate the inventions 
of the West and its practical mastery over the material 
and spatial world. This imitation of “ Western progress” 
must^eact upon the thinking of the nations who are thus 
eager to press into the course of modern civilization ; and 
some way feel anxious lest they should learn the lesson too 
well, selling their own birthright for a material reward 
which, as West itself is slowly finding, cannot permanently 
satisfy the deeper needs of man. 

But apart from this practical and visible approach of 
the East to Western standards of action, there arises the 
question whether the contemplative life itself must not be 
justified by its eflBcacy in preparing men for the battle of 
life as well as by its intrinsic goodness and dignity. We 
may hesitate to apply a purely pragmatist standard ,of 
value as ultimate and conclusive ; and yet we may hold 
that, since few can escape the conflict, that philosophy or 
religidn is highest which best fits them to take a part in it 
loyally -fend eflfectively, and that “ the good of the soul,” 
once attained, must work itself out in noble action. 

This line bf thought receives a very striking expres- 
Jiioh ui Tagbr#*s chapter on “ Realization' in Action,” 
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which he tells us in his Preface is translated from a Bengali 
discourse on “Karma yoga.” “As some, under the idea 
that law is the opposite of joy, mistake intoxication for 
joy, so there are many in our country who imagine action 
to be opposed to freedom, they think that activity being 
in the material plane is a restriction of the free spirit of 
the soul. But we must remember that, as joy expresses 
itself in law, so the soul finds its freedom in action. . . 

The soul of man is ever freeing itself from its own folds 
by its activity; had it been otherwise it could not have 
done any voluntary work. The more man acts and 
makes actual what was latent in him, the nearer does 
he bring the distant Yet-to-be. . . The Upanishad 

says ; In the midst of activity alone will thou desire to 
live a hundred years. It is the saying of those who had 
amply tasted of the joy of the soul.” Further he holds 
that “this joy of life, this joy of work, in man is absolutely 
true,” and that it is vain to “attempt the realization of the 
infinite apart from the world of action.” Finally, he gives 
a noble vindication of the reality and worth of human en- 
deavour and human progress. “ Who so steeped in untruth 
as to dare to call all this untrue— this great world of men, 
this, civilization of expanding humanity, this eternal effort 
of man, mrough depths of sorrow, through heights of glad* 
ness, through innumerable impediments within and without, 
to win victory for his powers ? He who can think of this 
immensity of achievement as an immense fraud, can he 
truly believe in God who is the truth ? ” (Sadhana, pp. 
120-122, 130.) 

j Have we not here evidence from both sides of the 
effort after a synthesisT of the ideals of action and contem- 
plation— of practical concentration on the immediate task, 
and of the realization of the Beyond ? And must not such 
^ synthesis rest on the discovery that the true Beyond lies 
^thin, that in all its greatness it remains a human ideal, 
manifesting itself' in every" effort to express the>hi^titif|i|» 

nr attain^to ‘‘ truth in the, inward parta#” 
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actual the solidarity of the human race ? Much might, be 
said of the practical effect of such a truth, if it were really 
assimilated, in teaching men to recognize the highest worth 
in other races and forms of civilization than their own, and 
in providing that greatest need of our time, a prophylactic ' 
against the poison of racial antagonism. But instead of 
pursuing this idea further 1 shall close with a remark and 
a quotation. 

The word “ synthesis ” has been repeatedly used. But 
it need not imply that Eastern and Western thought should 
be simply amalgamated, or rolled together into a neutral 
compound in which the special differentia of each w^ould 
be lost. The opportunity given by our time is one rather 
of fruitful contact than of complete coalescence. Each 
civilization, or each type of mind, may learn much from 
the other, and without surrendering its own best character- 
istics become wider and stronger for what it learns. 

At the First Universal Races Congress, held in 
London in 1911, a remarkable paper was submitted by Dr. 
Alexander Yastchenko, Professor of Law at Dorpat, on 
“The Role of Russia in the Mutual Approach of the West 
and the East. ” After examining the chief distinctions 
between their conceptions of life, he sums up as fallows 
“ The East is characterized by the exaggerated cult of the 
past, the denial of the world, and the idea of Nirvana ; the 
West by a no less exaggerated cult of the future, and the 
acceptance of the world as it presents itself to us. The 
equilibrium is destroyed on both sides. The failure to 
recognize the rights of progress in the East leads to 
stagnation, decadence, decomposition, and, in the end, 
contempt for the past itself ; because the past has to be 
reconstructed incessantly by the living toil of new gene- 
rations. The failure to recognize the rights of the past 
in the West leads to a situation in which life loses the 
cohesive quality of organic evolution and becomes a 
mirage of the onward flow of time, an aimless pilgrimage 
Iq tbe eipiless space of history.” The solution of the 
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problems thus raised --a solution to .which Britain and India, 
with their wide difference of genius and outlook and their 
remarkable opportunities of close association, may surely 
make a great contribution— Professor Yastchenko finds 
in the realization that “the Kingdom of God is to be 
attained, not on the earth, but by the work here below 
of collective humanity ; not as a humanity-God, but 
as God in humanity ; not by the destructive action of 
scepticism, but by the scientific realization of ideal aims. 
Normal society should be constructed, not for the animal 
existence of small contented souls, but for divine ends ; 
because the normal life is a creative evolution of divine 
character.” 

In these words we recognize an elaboration of a fami- 
liar truth ; “The Kingdom of God is within you.” If this 
reading of the problem is correct. Eastern and Western 
thought may meet in the recognition of a Beyond, which 
lies in the heart of Man, whose task it is to express it ever 
more fully in his outward life. 

G. F. BARBOUR. 

Sonskeid, Pitlochry. 



WILLIAM CANtON : POET AND 
CHILD-LOVER. 

BY EDWARD J. THOMPSON. 

I^^ANY years ago Mr. Hall Caine said of R. W. Dixon : 

“Canon Dixon affords probal)ly by far the most 
striking instance of a living poet deserving the highest 
recognition yet completely unrecognized.” These words 
are almost as applicable to a writer in our midst ; for 
Mr. Canton has endured the long etfacement of writing the 
official History of the Bible Society. When it was known, 
ten years ago, that the poet of Comrades and the W, V. 
books had undertaken this duty, there were misgivings. 
All regrets are not yet silenced. “ How people are 
cribbed, cabined, and confined ! ” wrote a friend of 
Mr. Canton’s to us. “ There is the author of the Book of 
Saints spending years over a history. I hope he will now 
burst forth into fairy recitative again ; there must be a lot 
of music frozen up somewhere, and ready to be thawed 
out— if the sun will only shine for him.” Yet posterity 
will honour the poet who, knowing what his friends must 
think, turned himself, as life’s evening came with sorrow 
unspeakable, to the drudgery which has found such fulfil* 
ment. For the History is literature, even if not of the 
kind we would have from its author ; and literature greater 
than people imagine. Mr. Canton’s life has been one of 
hard work throughout. In his modesty, he claims only 
the quality of taking extraordinary pains, which, indeed, 
is his;' ,As write, on our desk is a volume of one 
hundred Imd twenty pages, Little Hands and God’s Book, 
which was planned, written, printed, illustrated, bound, 
and about tvventy thousand copies distributed within 
a month.” But there is also versatile genius and rich 
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experience in all that he has done. As to the experience, if 
life’s purpose is to bring into character a permanent depth 
and enrichment, he has been of all men fortunate. To 
him has' come an experience varied and fruitful, though at 
a cost which has been appalling. The gods have fashioned 
a reed into a pipe for heavenly melody, but in the process 
have slashed away its flowering glory. Hence, into his 
work have come a poignancy and, at times, an agony of 
outcry hard to parallel. It is small wonder that he should 
feel as he once expressed : “ Looking back over your life 
you can see that at times you have been taken by the scruff" 
of the neck and kicked and forced into certain positions.” 
Connected with this experience, so rich if so painful, is 
his versatility. Mr. Canton’s work is notable in several 
fields ; he is the poet of nature, faith and childhood and 
a prosewriter of resource and unfailing grace. In prose, 
his style is of all living writers, we think, the easiest. In 
choice of phrase and poise of sentence, all seems inevi- 
table and ordered ; the reader is never conscious of strain. 
The style is full of fascination, of allusive finish, flushed 
with warm personality. He is our foremost authority of 
those the High Muse acknowledges in the realm of fairy 
legend. Yet his versatility is less than it aprpears Nearly 
all his best work, however diverse in form, springs 
from one inspiration and is planetary to one allegiance. 
He is the historian and panegyrist of childhood ; his work 
in this sphere must live. It is the purpose of this paper 
to draw attention to that remarkable series of books 
which has invested with such pathetic interest the name 
of W. V. 

^ Mr Canton was Iborn in 1845, in the Island of Chusan, 
off* China. His childhood was spent in Jamaica, where, 
we are told, “ the scenery of the Blue Mountains awoke 
in him ^le love of nature.” At the age of twelve, he 
went to France, where he gi*ew into manhood and ^here 

. the sudden discovery of a cromlech in a cornfield inspired 

-Jhhh widb':a p^ion<for anti<gjnity^,” ti‘dia,«^.at 
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Douai for the Catholic priesthood, which, however, he 
never entered, spending his life in teaching and journalism 
instead. In 1887 he published A Lost Epic and Other 
Poems. This volume won recognition. Some had already 
come, for when Through the Ages : a Legend of a Stone 
Axe was originally published in the New Quarterly 
Magazine, it drew Huxley’s admiring notice as “ the first 
attempt ‘ to use the raw material of science ’ as a subject 
for poetry.” And in Miss Jay’s memoir of Buchanan 
are extracts from an interesting correspondence, begin- 
ning in 1874, when the novelist, attracted by the quality of 
Mr. Canton’s anonymous work in the Glasgow Herald, 
wrote proposing collaboration. In the Lost Epic volume, 
Mr. Canton appeared as a poet of singular depth of 
thought and power of expression. In this and the later 
volume. Comrades, the bulk of his poetical work is 
contained. In two respects his work, both in prose and 
poetry, stands by itself, in the intensity of his love for 
children and his passion for antiquity. The former quality 
has won him lovers and correspondents in every quarter 
of the globe. The two features blend constantly, as in 
A Philosopher : — 

To think these mites - ay, nurse, unfold the screen !-- 
Should be as ancient as the Miocene ; 

That ages back beneath a palintree’s shade 
These rosy little quadrupeds have played, 

Have cried for moons or mammoths, and have blacked 
Their faces round the Drift Man’s fire - in fact, 

That ever since the articulate race began 

These babes have been the joy and plague of man ! 

»• *• t* •* *• •• •• 

Take them to bed, nurse ; but before she goes 
Papa must toast his little woman’s toes. 

Strange that such feeble hands and feet as these 
Have sped the lamprace of the centuries ! 

‘Tlliis glancing-back of thought to Earth’s early years 
is constant. Our Ancient Mother has had in ^ese latter 
timqs no child so essentially and reverently filial. The 
ages pass before him in continual pilgrimage. The dis- 
■ covery of an |ndian cowrie in a barrow at the Land’s 
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End leads to a beautiful reverie, in which the Aryans 
are seen streaming across Asia, but one of the countless 
ages of men who 

have clamoured and passed away 
Like crowflights through the sunset of a day. 

His own comment, in praising a fellow-artist, illustrates 
his attitude: “I like to feel that there is a world 
of archeeological lore behind a phrase.” The earth’s 
riddle has retained its fascination for him ; even in the 
History it may be traced. This passion and pity for the 
old faded things of the world, this reverence for the dead 
centuries, is the breathing spirit of his work. Behind 
every sentence, like dim vistas of woodland behind a 
sunlit glade, are avenues of suggestion leading far back 
into a thousand twilights of history and legend. Crom- 
lechs, mediaeval saintlore, childhood’s fancy, savage belief 
and tradition, primitive man and his civilizations, all con- 
tribute to this atmosphere of glamour. It is a Keltic 
gloaming ; we move in an enchanted forest, amid rustling 
fern and haunted holly ; the barrows have given up their 
dead and the woodland is repeopled. The late Father 
Tyrrell, speaking of what Protestants make a chief charge 
against Catholicism, its pagan affinities, said that to him 
this was one of its glories; Catholics love to feel “the 
sap of this great tree of life in their veins welling up from 
the hidden roots of humanity.” Something of this feeling, 
this readiness to accept the materials of romance with both 
hands and from every quarter, has gone to make the 
pervading charm of Mr. Canton’s most widely-known 
book, The Child’s Book of Saints. These stories were told 
to Winifred Vida, his daughter ; and W. V., to quote from 
the preface to the Everyman edition, “ acts as guardian 
‘'elf and guide, to this new region of the child’s earthly 
^iradise.” Hers is the wand before which these doors 
flbwn open, and she moves, an unconscious princess, . 
^rb^h it!» deUj^htful beginning and close; Oakmenand. 

. a^l;;now^^ 'heri-'Sfleptr^'..iitotS(.^ ..To those.. 
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who do not know her, let the following passage be an 
introduction * 

“ Nothing seemed clearer to her than the reasonable- 
ness of one legend which taught that, though God always 
answer our prayers. He does not always answer in the 
way we would like, but in some better way than we know. 
‘Yes,’ she observed, ‘He is just a dear old Father.’ 
Anything about our Lord engrossed her imagination ; and 
it was a frequent wish of hers that He would come again. 
‘Then,’— poor perplexed little mortal! whose difficulties 
one could not even guess at— ‘ we should be quite sure of 
things. Miss Catherine tells us from books : He would 
tell us from His memory. People would not be so cruel 
to Him now. Queen Victoria would not allow anyone to 
crucify Him.’ ” Of the stories themselves what shall we 
say? Even about the legends of S. Francis Mr. Canton 
has brought a new fragrance. Perhaps the most powerful 
story is the Ancient Gods Pursuing ; the all-informing 
imagination here becomes concentrated and all but terrible. 
Moving in its simplicity is The Pilgrim of a Night ; it is a 
passage from this story that the greatest of living Hellen- 
ists,* inheritor of an honoured name, has singled out as more 
like S. John’s Gospel than any other passage in literature, 
and, translated into New Testament Greek, it hangs in his 
study. But who can have preferences among the flowers of 
the field ? Everywhere we have the same simple pathos of 
sentiment, the same precision of phrase, the same atmos- 
phere of a devout and beautiful past ; and it is the figure 
of a little child that guides through these ancient meadows. 

We must pass over The Invisible Playmate, which many 
consider Mr. Canton’s most imaginative work. Here, too, 
we see W. V., though it is W. V. in a setting of the poet’s, 
earltbr experience, a setting impressively prophetic, as it 
anticipates his great sorrow. But it is elsewhere that we 
must , turn for the membrial of the little girl whom High- 
gate Cemetery has held these twelve years. Everything 


* I>r. Jt. H. MquUoii. . 
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that pertains to W. V. has taken on a sacred interest, 
tier father, touched to foreboding when as yet “ the 
coming bulk of Death ” was hidden, wrote in fV. V. : 
Her Book, the book that made her “ the child of 
many households besides our own”: “Ah well, I want 
some record of these good, gay days of our early com- 
panionship ; something that may still survive when this 
right hand is dust ; a testimony that there lived at least 
one man who was joyously content with the small mercies 
which came to him in the beaten way of nature. For 
neither of us, little woman, can these childish, hilarious 
days last much longer now.” And delightful indeed is 
this record of comradeship between father and daughter. 
The figure of W. V. dances before us, now touched to 
sudden gravity, now mischievous, but always shedding 
a glory upon familiar facts and events. In the chapter 
“Her Friend Littlejohn,” her father writes: — “I have 
reason to believe that W. V. invested all that wild region 
with a rosy atmosphere of romance for Littlejohn. Every 
blade of grass and fringe of larch was alive with wood- 
magic.” She has performed a like office since for others. 
“ Loveliness, magic, and grace, they are here, they are set 
in the world ” : but often it has been left for a child to 
shew how “ each blade of grass ” had “ roots which groped 
about eternity.” During her brief day, Winifred was the 
inspiration and partner of her father’s work. Since the 
shadows closed upon that day, though the pencil that 
limned her has retained its cunning and drawn in almost 
deeper, richer colours, there has been a weariness and 
loneliness with the hand that holds it. This mystic aware- 
ness of his daughter’s share in his work has received 
implicit and frequent acknowledgment from Mr. Canton. 
Those who possess the numbers of Good Words of some 
Eighteen years back can know the authorship of the mietny 
poeiQS signed Vida Briss, if they remember that Mrs. Briss 
merely the most mysterious of Wilfred’s discoveriea 
, of di viSi^d pei^nalRy iii h^s<^. The Stories in that booL 
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of almost infinite sadness, In Memory of W. V., are always 
Our Stories. Well can we understand the misgiving that 
came at whiles to those to whom that crowded, happy life 
had been given ; not without reason did her father write 

Oh, boundless tree of ranging blue, 

Starfruited through thy heavenly leaves, 

Be, if thou canst be, good unto 
This apple-loving babe of Eve’s. 

But in W. V. : Her Book it is the bright and gifted maid 
who shared with her comrades of earth and air a life un- 
touched by darker shadows that we see. It is the W. V. 
who saw the trees “ with their hands full of flowers” and 
found the earth to be just an apple “ at’s always rosy half 
way round ” ; the W. V. of quaint and speculative theology, 
who saw in the sun “ God’s hat ” and was impressed by 
the Creator’s “ cleverness.” God’s vast “ cleverness ” was 
a perpetual wonder ; He could make rain and people and 
could see through walls. Hence the wisdom of her com- 
ment on a wicked king who neglected a prophet’s warning : 
“ he wasn’t very wise, for God and Jesus and the angels 
and the fairies are elever’n we are ; they have wings.” 
She found the same difficulty that has always beset man’s 
childhood ; it was hard to think of God as “ a great invisi- 
ble Being.” Her suggested solution was; “A Sorcerer? 
I suppose we have to give Him a name, so we call Him 
God.” Yet at times she was “ distinctly orthodox ” ; wit- 
ness this dialogue. “‘Do you really love your father?’ 
‘ Oh yes, father.’ ‘ Do you worship him ? ’ ‘ I should think 
not,’ with a gracious smile.” She had great solicitude for 
the dead in their graves and pity for Boadicea, the poor 
queen with no flowers on her tumulus. It was no accident, 
in a universe where nothing is without its reason, that it 
wa&.her father who wrote Laus Infantium : — 

In praise of little children I will say 

God first made man, then found a belter way 

For woman, but His third way was the best. 

Of all erfeated things the loveliest 

And most divSne are children. Nothing here 

f>n be to us more gracious or more dear. 
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And though when God saw all His works were good 
There was no rosy flower of babyhood, 

’Twas said of children in a later day 

That none could enter Heaven save such as they. 

And with W. V. as with Marjorie Fleming, it seemed 
as if Heaven granted this early ripening of spirit but 
that it might the sooner recall it. The story of her 
untimely passing hence is told in a book which to our 
mind has but one recent equal,— Mr. Barrie’s Margaret 
Ogilvy in its quality of simple pathos. It is little marvel 
that the press passed almost unnoticed a tale of such 
delicate and mournful beauty. For what event can 
surpass in sadness the withdrawal of the children by 
whom God has lit and encouraged lives in danger of 
growing grey and weary ? In the Anthology is an epigram 
which; even amid that wealth of elegiac loveliness, is 
pre-eminent by reason of its sharp outcry. “The story’s 
heart still beats against its side.” It is the wail of an 
old man who has watched, day by day, a little girl singing 
home to her father’s house and knows that now evening 
must fall without her. “Thee, clear- voiced friend, no 
more shall the sun behold singing towards the wealthy 
home of Alkis ; already for the meadows of Klymenos 
and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone hast thou 
taken flight.” In this last record, Winifred’s father has 
written of her “ not as I last saw her, but as she was to 
me for nearly eleven years ; as she will ever be in 
memory ; as she is ; as I shall yet see her, on the first 
day of the new week, when it is no longer dark, when 
the stone has been taken away. ” The relics of her buSy 
life are here brought together. There is a child’s account 
of W. V. by her cousin Phyllis, who, we fear, was not 
only bullied somewhat by Winifred but rather liked 
being bullied. Among other records of a past, sunny 
and beautiful, the chapter “ A Red-Letter Day ” is delight- 
, fui , exceedingly ; the shadows and light of that l0ng 
' .day amid ;the Surrey hills have become one with the tejf* 
Story. ]^tiou'|Ji ,l^a» ,.,balh;i^d to -ibow., tidily 
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was a mind alert and eager that passed away with 
Winifred. The pathos of her closing days is deepened 
by the apparent slightness of the cause that led to death. 
“ In the common sense of the word she did not die, but 
only swooned away through a momentary blank of dark- 
ness into the life divine.” There had been ailment, but rio 
alarm was aroused ; when the end came, it was sudden. 
“ Even at the end, the wind of the Valley was tempered. 
She suffered little pain, and no shadow of anxiety or mis- 
giving disturbed her heart at any time. None of us thought 
of death, she least of all.” She had come home for the 
Easter holidays, “full of gaiety and high spirits. She was 
so much a child of the earth, so completely one with spring 
flowers and new leaves and sunshine and the glad breath 
of the west wind, that one felt that while these lasted she 
could not but be as they were. Indeed, her joyous little 
soul seemed to give them something of its own immortality 
and a human nearness which of themselves they had not. 
She had a reverence and piety of her own, thought much 
of the mystery of God and of the person of Christ, made 
her own quaint forms of worship.” 

She was buried by her friend. Dr. Robertson Nicoll ; 
and a robin sat through the service at the graveside. Dr. 
Nicoll’s prayer has never failed to be with us during the 
conduct of such services : “We praise Thee for the years 
of good Thou hast given us ! ” The same thought is the 
Refrain of the heartbroken last chapter, “Sub Umbra 
Crucis : ” “ For whom thanks be to the Lord and to 
Christ.” 

Thus did her father write when the freshness of 
sorrow was with him The 'red light dies on the hill, 
cottage windows glimmer far down in the dusk, the air 
blows" cold ; but she does not come home. It may be that J 
in our hours of waking we are not fitted for intercourse 
with those of our love who have passed from this light ; 
but I know that when it sleeps the mind * is bright with 
I shall sleep, Jand in^ sleep surely it will be given 
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to me to‘ see her, as I saw one taken more ‘rather'«4h-hl^ 
days of loss. * And as sorrow fell, from me then, so will 
it now drop away from me ; an^fl I shall be gl5d that; 
I am alive, and »pot unhappy, Winifred, that you 
dead.’* 

*Perhaps it was as w'ell that after this Mr. Cantbi^, 
should have turned to the History. From such dabbiir/ 
patient and prolonged, might come some measure of for- 
getfulness. .isOthello, with his occupation gone, could not 
continue at the old life. But there are signs at last of 
a “fancy returning to its former fields, that the^ “ frozen 
music” is thawing out. The autumn of 1912 saw two 
books Ht with the old magic. In the Child's Book of 
Warriors, Winifred, though never named, is still the inspi- 
ration. Noblest of all the warriors portrayed in this last 
book is the writer himself. Who else could write a story 
so pitiful as Herv6 and Christina : “ For a little time 

Herv6’s lips moved silently. As the Dark Angel stilled 
them with his touch, the child’s heart broke ; and turning 
away from Herv6, the Dark Angel laid his hand tenderly 
upon her bright hair ” ? 

There is a tenderness which is the creative spirit’s last 
attainment of all, which is denied to the opulence of youth, 
however generous in its impulses, but which throws a 
beauty over the Winter’s Tale, touching even the sternest 
figures, and tells us that Shakespeare is going home. The 
radiant gentleness which has made all his readers feel for, 
him as for a friend, has filled these new tales ot IV^. 
Canton. Never has even he written a more touching 
story than Balt the Attacot, or one with a finer 4 'ing, as+of 
the clangorous trumpets of which it tells, tht^n the Mock oi 
%Nar$inga. \ •Samson is Samson yet, and cannot hdtp^ul^ (|uit 
himself heroically. -We will make one more quotation. 
»With il we clo^e our notice of a writer whpsp^ memory will 
^ndure as Ib^^g as men care for wo^k-that is gtavely 
adequate -«nd brought in the fear of fhatjjJjJ^tw.Whodc 
turned All 
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‘Parsing Bell,” which father and* child used to sing as 

Hesperus brought them home through the woodland 

When our little day is ended, 

When the dusk and dark have blended, 

When the lights of time cease gleaming 
O’er these tents of earthly dreaming, 

Te rogamus. 

Do not in that hour forsake us ; 

Let not dust and darkness take us ; 

Send Thy dawn’s clear splendour streaming 
From the East of our redeeming, 

Te rogamus ! 

ED. J. THOMPSON. 

Bankura College, Bengal. 

The Child’s Book of Saints and the W. V. books can both be procured in 
Messrs. Dent’s Everyman Series in two volumes. 



THE MOON’S MOTION. 

BY REV. A. C. RIDSDALE, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.PH.S. 


^T^HE problem of the forces which go to determine the 
Moon’s motions in space involves many very elabo- 
rate and difficult mathematical calculations. The unique 
genius of Newton, who was the first to open up this new 
path of enquiry, and the greatest mathematicians since his 
time, such as Laplace, Lagrange, Euler, Clairaut, Adams, 
Airy and Leverrier, have all been at work upon the 
“ Lunar Theory,” and yet the problem is not even to this 
day completely solved, although Professor E. Brown in a 
series qf very able papers which he is now communicating 
to the Royal Astronomical Society appears to be approach- 
ing something like a real solution. I will try and make my 
paper as clear and as little technical as possible, but the 
subject-matter is a difficult one, and in the nature of things 
it cannot be made so easy and obvious as, for example, a 
treatise upon purely pictorial or observational astronomy. 
1 may remind you that the study of the celestial motions, 
involving as it does the study of so many of the mightiest 
and most universal forces in God’s creation, is by far the 
most important branch of our science. An earnest ama- 
teur astronomer will scarcely be able to satisfy all his 
curiosity regarding the celestial sphere by merely gazing 


through his telescope again and again at the well-worn 
craterf of the Moon, or the mere dozen or so objects in th| 
skies, that have any interest for the possessor of only 
a moderate sj|psed ihkrument. He will want to know, not 


what the celestial objects look like through a tele- 
but how they really mbve, and how fast attd Vrhat 
.distance, etc*, add above aU the Veason. 
,,i*J^e8s:/a;^;eIear<ehder8tahdiog and ^'ij^rhu^' ^(^..i^'-.'the;' 
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is of the utoiost value to the earnest student of Astronomy,* 
inasmuch as the Moon’s orbital motions are, so far as we 
know at present, typical of all the other celestial motions 
throughout this Universe. Moreover the study of the 
various motions of the Moon has incidentally yielded most . 
valuable information, such as, for example, the form 
of the Earth, the vicissitudes of the tides, the distance 
of the Sun, and consequently the magnitude of the 
whole solar system. But above all the Moon’s motiohs 
and still more her irregularities have taught us the univer- 
sality of the law of gravitational attraction. The motions 
of the Moon are moreover of the very highest importance 
practically to the navigator and geographer, since measure- 
ments of lunar distances and occultations of stars afford the 
most accurate determinations of longitude. I will begin by 
reminding you of two very important laws in regard to 
bodies moving in space. The first is that in the case of a 
body moving undisturbed along a straight line, the radius 
vectors jbined from any point arbitrarily chosen outside 
that line to points along it, will always describe equal 
triangular areas in equal periods of time. The second law 
which should be remembered, is that any force applied 
alqng the line of the radius vector so as to deflect that body 
from its original motion in a straight line (such, for, 
example, as the Earth’s attraction on the Moon, regarded 
as the sole occupants of space), will not interfere with its 
sweeping out these equal areas in equal periods, and retain- 
ing the same orbital plane. Hence in all cases in which 
a body is moving under the influence of a central force, 
and under no other, we can deduce the following laws of 

motion ; 

Firstly.— The areal velocity, or square miles per 
secoii'd, swept throughly the radius vectbr, will always hip 
constant at all parts of the orbit, or in other words, the 
radius vector will describe areas proportional to |he time. 

3et^f»ay.—The linear velocity, or miles per second, 

distance at which the bo^y 
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\viU happen to be at any given moment from the central 
attracting force (the angular velocity varying inversely 
as the square of that distance). 

These all important laws in regard to celestial motfons 
were discovered as plain facts by Kepler, from his 
examination of Tycho’s observational records. But it was 
Newton who first proved them to be the mathematically 
necessary and universal laws of motion. Newton 
further proved that if a body be moving in an ellipse, 
having a centre of force at one of its foci, then the force 
of attraction at different points in the orbit will vary 
inversely as the square of the distance from that centre. 
And this was an epoch-making discovery of vast impor- 
tance in the science of Astronomy, as being the basis 
of the universal principle of gravitation. Newton 
was able to prove that it is the attraction of the Earth 
which determines the main motion of the Moon in her 
elliptical orbit, and that this attraction is comparable with 
the amount of attraction or gravity at the Earth’s surface. 
For at the Earth’s surface, that is at the distance of the , 
Earth’s circumference from its centre, a body falls a little 
more than 16 feet, or 193 inches in one second. And since 
the Moon is sixty times further away ffdm the Earthp 
centre than is a body at the Earth’s surface, therefore 
a body at the distance of the Moon should fall according^ 
to this law only one-sixtieth squared as far per second ^ 
as it would do at the Earth’s surface. It ought then to 
fall 193 inches diminished in the ratio of 1 to 3,600 or 
*/i 9 th inch per second. And Vi 9 th inch is just about the 
amount which the Moon is actually deflected towards 
the Earth in each second. It was from the satisfactory 
proof of the Earth’s attraction on the Moon that 
Newton was led* on to his great discovery of the uni- 
^v^sality of the law of reciprocal attraction between 
^ the lilies in space. Hence each body is a centre 
of attraction extending infinitely into space, and < hence 
results'* the almost infinite ; complexity of the celestial 
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motions. He further proved by very subtle and beautiful 
calculations, that any body moving under the influence 
of a central mass, must describe some kind of conic. 

A Conic section is the curve traced out by a point which 
moves in such a manner that its distance from a given , 
fixed point called the focus continually bears the san^e 
ratio to its distance from a given imaginary fixed line 
called the directrix. When this ratio is unity the curve 
will be a parabola, when more than unity an hyperbola, 
when less than unity an ellipse. As then the curve must 
be a conic, it must be either an ellipse (a circle is only 
one form of an ellipse) or a parabola or else a hyperbola. 
What the particular conic would actually be in any 
given case, would depend upon the original or primitive 
velocity and direction imparted to the circulating body. 
It may be as well to remind you of the principal 
practical characteristics of these three kinds of curves 
called conic sections which are traced out by celestial 
bodies. And these curves are called conic sections, be- 
cause, when a right circular cone (not any cone) is 
intersected by a plane surface, the boundary of the section 
so formed will be one or other of these curves. 

Thus firstly, the ellipse is a plane of section which 
cuts completely across a right cone, coming out at both 
slanting sides, but lower down on one side than on the 
other. A parabola is a plane which cuts a right cone 
parallel to its opposite slant-side (that is at an angle equal 
to the constant angle which the generating line forms with 
the axis) but does not come out at both sides, and is such 
that its two extremities or legs continually approach each 
other but never meet, whereas the legs of an hyperbola 
(which cuts a cone otherwise than parallel to one of its 
slant-sides) diverge practically to infinity. 

Now as the Moon does not fly away from, but goes 
round and round the Earth, it is obvious from the defini- 
tions we have given of the parabola and the hyperbola 
that she cannot be moving in a parabolic nor an hyperbolic 
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curve. She must then move in an ellipse. To be more 
precise, however, both the Earth^^and the Moon describe 
similar ellipses (the Moon’s path being eighty times greater 
than that of the Earth, because its mass is eighty times 
less) around their common centre of gravity. However, 
in treating of the motion of the Moon around the Earth, 
it is convenient in all mathematical calculations to reduce 
the motion of the Earth to zero, and the mass of the Moon 
to zero, ascribing the whole mass of the two bodies to the 
Earth, and all the motion to the Moon. Thus we can 
place the centre of gravity of the two bodies, not as it 
really is at about Vsoth of the Moon’s distance, or about 
3,000 miles from the Earth’s centre, but immediately at 
the Earth’s centre. 

Now, we will first examine what would be the motion 
of the Moon around the Earth regarded as its fixed centre 
of gravity, if there were no Sun or planets to disturb her 
in her orbit. She would move round and round the EJrth, 
for ever describing exactly the same ellipse, exactly 
obeying the mathematical laws of motion of two bodies 
in space, which I have mentioned. The Moon’s motion 
in this ellipse is brought about in the following manner. 

When the Moon is at apogee or at the point which is 
farthest from the Earth, the Earth’s attraction then over- 
comes her velocity, and brings her towards itself with such 
an accelerated motion that she at length overcomes the 
Earth’s attraction and shoots past the Earth as it were, 
her velocity at perigee prevailing over the Earth’s attrac- 
tion. She then gradually decreases in velocity until she 
again arrives at apogee, where the Earth’s attraction again 
prevails over her velocity. This process, if the Moon were 
undisturbed in her orbit, would repeat itself indefinitely. 
Thus the radii vectores would for ever sweep out equal areas 
in equal periods of time ; her lineal velocity would be always 
l^portional to the momentary distance from the Earth, her 
^i^gular velocity l^ing proportional to the square of that 
idi^ance ; dr stating the case in less mathematical langu{tge» 
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if we compare the Moon at perigee and apogee,, then *t 
perigee the radius vector Would sweep out a precisely equal 
'Srea as at apogee, but the Moon’s velocity would be greater 
than at apogee exactly in proportion as its radius vector 
would be shorter, and her angular velocity would be 
greater as the square of this proportion. Thus, supposing 
for simplicity’s sake, that the Moon were twice as near the 
Earth at perigee as at apogee, then her linear velocity 
would be twice as great and her angular velocity four times 
as great at perigee as at apogee. The true amount of her 
ellipticity can be calculated from the variation of her 
apparent diameter, which ranges from 29 minutes to 
3354 minutes of arc, which points to her ellipticity being 
about i/i8th— over three times as great as the ellipticity of 
the Earth’s present orbit. In order to predict the Moon’s 
position in her ellipse, or in other words to form lunar 
tables, we must be acquainted with what are called the 
“ elements ” of an elliptical orbit. We must know, that 
is to say, the greater axis of the orbit, the ratio of eccentri- 
city, which is the ratio of half the lesser axis to half the 
greater axis, the longitude of her perigee, and that of the 
ascending node, the inclination or the angular projection of 
her orbit to the plane of the ecliptic and lastly the longi- 
tude of her epoch, or the starting point as it were for our 
calculations. The first two “elements” determine the 
^^nature of the Moon’s orbit, the three following her posi- 
tion in space, and the last is the relation of her present 
position to what it was at a given point of time. ThC 
average distance of the Moon, found from her parallax, 
being about 60 x radius of the Earth, or 239,000 miles, and 
her ellipticity being known to be V isth, it can easily be 
calculated that her distance from the Earth must vary 
from about 22I',000 miles at perigee to about 253,000 miles 
at apogee, a difference of 32,000 miles. The number of 
miles which the Moon has to travel in each lunation, being 
2 IT X mean radius (regarding her orbit as circular) is there- 
fore 6*2832*x 239,000 miles, or about million of miles, 
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or on Ihe average 55,000 miles a day, or 2,300 miles or 
rather more than her own diameter in one hour, or 1,133 
yards in one second. From the Moon’s mean velocity 
per second (or what her velocity would be if she moved in 
a circle instead of an ellipse) can easily be found what her 
true velocity really is at any given moment by applying 
what is called the “ Equation of the centre,” thereby 
reducing her imaginary circular motion to her true motion 
an orfcit of *055, or about Visth ellipticity. Incidentally 1 
may remind you that the true form of the Moon’s orbit 
with reference to the Sun, is not any series of ellipses nor 
looped spirals nor cycloids nor even trochoids, but it is 
nothing else than the orbit of the Earth, with very slight 
depressions and elevations of its concavity towards the Sun 
at each New and Full Moon. The Moon’s orbit (contrary 
to what is often imagined) is always concave towards the 
Sun, even when at the point nearest to the Sun. She will 
then only be about x distance from the Earth towards 
the centre of the chord, which joins the two points where 
she crosses the Earth’s path at Quadratures. 

As to the Moon’s rotatory motion, I need only remind 
you, that owing probably to the Earth’s attraction on 
some slight protuberance on the Moon’s surface (analogous 
to a fixed tidal wave) she always presents to the Earth 
the same face and therefore she rotates synodically once 
in rather, less than 27% days. In other words, the Moon 
rotates absolutely 13 times in a year, and relatively to 
the Sun and Earth 12^ times. The actual rotatory motion 
therefore of a point on her equator would be about 10 
miles an hour or i®/i 04 x the corresponding rotatory velocity 
at the equator of the Earth. As the Moon’s orbital velo- 
city is variable, and her rotatory velocity is invariable, we 
consequently see from the Earth’s surface sometimes a 
little in front of her so to speak and sometimes a little 
behind. This libration in longitude ” amounts to about 
7%“ either way. Thus we can see about 15° more of her 
surface longitudinally than if her orbital velocity were 
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invariable, besides another degree in longitude, by reason 
of other inequalities in her orbital motion, which we are 
about to mention, as due to the Sun’s disturbing influence. 
And as her polar axis is inclined to the plane of her- 

orbit and that again is inclined about 5° to the plane of the 
ecliptic, we can therefore see 5^ + 1^^' or 6^° beyond 
either pole according as the Moon is at one side or the 
other of her path around the Earth. Thus her “ libration 

I® 

in latitude ” is about twice 6j4° or 13*. The net ^sult 
of the Moon’s librations in longitude and latitude is that 
we are enabled to see at one time or another % x her 
whole surface instead of only ^ of it. So far we have 
been treating of the Moon’s motion as a simple ellipse 
around the Earth. We must now consider the far more 
difficult and complicated problems connected with the 
“ disturbances ” or “ inequalities ” of this original elliptical 
motion produced by the Sun’s action. These perturba- 
tions or inequalities are in the nature of a superposition 
of small motions upon the main or normal elliptical motion 
of the Moon regarded simply as revolving about the Earth 
as its fixed focus. By acting unequally upon Earth and 
Moon the Sun destroys the mathematical exactness of the 
Moon’s elliptical motion. Thus owing to the Sun’s distur- 
bances the Moon does not in fact move in any known or 
symmetrical curve, but in a path which sometimes appro- 
aches to and sometimes recedes from the true, elliptical 
form, and her radii vectores do not sweep out equal areas 
in equal times. And the amount of the disturbing forces 
upon the Moon’s orbit can be judged from the extent of 
her deviation from true elliptical motion. Although many 
of these perturbations are very small in themselves in 
each lunation, yet in the lapse of ages some of them accu- 
mulate so as to become very considerable, and may so 
modify the Moon’s motions after long periods of time, as 
to render the original .elements of her orbit quite inade- 
quate. It is utterly beyond the scope of a short paper 
like this, to describe any but the largest and most important 
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of these inequalities. Over fifty of them are taken into 
account in astronomical ephemerides in longitude and 
over twenty in latitude. To account for all the Moon’s 
inequalities which are almost infinite in number, is even 
beyond the present power of mathematics to accomplish. 
We will content ourselves with trying to get a clear idea 
of some of the most important (because the largest) 
of these inequalities in the motions of the Moon. Now 
when two bodies revolve round their common centre of 
gravity, and a third body is present to modify or disturb 
their motions by its attraction, if this third body is very far 
away (or very small), its action upon the two former is 
called a “ disturbance ” or “perturbation,” and this third 
body is called the “disturbing force.” Thus in the case 
of the Earth, Moon and Sun, the Sun is the far away 
disturbing force, the Earth is the fixed central body and 
the Moon is the disturbed body. Now it must be thorough- 
ly grasped and understood at the outset, that the disturb- 
ing power of the third body depends, not upon its force 
of attraction absolutely but upon the diiference (whether 
this difference be in amount or direction or both) of its 
attraction upon the two bodies that it disturbs. The mean 
difference or overplus of attraction by the Sun upon Earth 
and Moon does not amount to more than i/6400oox gravity 
at the Earth’s surface. And this disturbing force is con- 
tinually varying according to the temporary configuration 
of. the three bodies. As the Sun is about 400 times more 
remote than the Moon, the Moon is therefore alternately 
V400th part nearer and V40oth part farther from the Sun at 
New Moon and Full Moon respectively. And it is from 
these unequal distances and therefore unequal attracting 
forces that the Sun’s disturbing influence is due. If the 
Sun’s attraction on the Earth and on the Moon were 
always equal and in parallel directions, then this disturbing 
force would be nil. Thus although the Sun’s absolute 
attraction is more than double that which the Earth 
exerts on the Moon (for his attraction on the Moon + 
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Earth’s attraction multiplied by Ws mass and divided by 
the square of his distance is 330,ooo/^3g^^ , qj. more than 
double that of the Earth), yet his disturbing force is only 
1/179 X the whole force which keeps the Moon in her 
orbit. Hence at New Moon the Sun does not deprive 
the Earth of her satellite, in spite of his attraction being 
twice as strong as the Earth’s because the Sun's attrac- 
tion on the Moon at New Moon is only very slightly 
greater than it is on the Earth. Thus in order to prevent 
the Moon escaping, the Earth has not to exert an equal 
pull with that of the Sun, but only a pull equal to the 
difference of the amount of the Sun’s pull upon Earth and 
Moon at the moment, and this difference of the I^un’s 
pulls is always much less than the whole attraction which 
the Earth is able to exert upon the Moon. Both Earth 
and Moon fall towards the Sun together, this falling 
motion, of course, being combined with any other intrinsic 
motions which Earth and Moon may possess at the time. 
When it is New Moon, she is Vss^th nearer the Sun 
than is the Earth. The Sun’s disturbing influence then 
makes the Moon fall towards himself slightly faster than 
the Earth, the Earth’s attraction on the Moon is thus 
diminished for the time being and the Moon’s curvature 
towards the Earth is diminished and increased towards 
the Sun. At half Moon or Quadratures, when Earth and 
Moon are at equal distances from the Sun, the Sun is 
pulling the Earth and Moon towards himself with equal 
force indeed but on converging lines, and thereby rein- 
forcing the Earth’s attraction on the Moon, rendering 
the Moon’s orbit at Quadratures rather more curved to- 
wards the Earth, than it would have been if there 
were no Sun disturbing her true elliptical orbit. The 
Earth’s attraction on the Moon is thus weakened at 
Syzygies and reinforced at Quadratures, much in the 
same way as the tides are drawn away from the centre . 
of the Earth', when in a line with the Moon’s attraction 
(disregarding the effects of friction), and pulled towards 
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the Earth’s centre when at right angles to the line 
of the Moon’s attraction. The force is directed away 
from the Earth, or the Earth’s attraction is diminished at 
Full Moon as well as New Moon, because the Sun then 
attracts the Earth a little more than he attracts the Moon, 
thereby tending to separate them. Whilst the Sun is the 
only body which is able sensibly to disturb the Moon’s ellip- 
tical motion by his direct action the planets do so indirect- 
ly, by disturbing the Earth’s orbit and therefore slightly 
modifying the ratios of the distance of Sun, Earth and 
Moon. But before we enquire into the effects of the 
planets’ attraction upon the Moon’s orbital motions, we 
will first give our attention to the disturbances caused by 
the Sun alone. 

* In all mathematical computations of the inequalities 
produced in the Moon’s motion by the disturbing force of 
the Sun, it is convenient to resolve this disturbing force 
into its three rectangular components, known as the 
Radial, Transversal and Orthogonal forces. 

The Radial acts in the direction of the radius-vejptor 
(either towards or away from the focal centre). The Trans- 
versal acts along the line of the Moon’s orbital path, so as 
to either accelerate or retard her motion. The Orthogonal 
force interferes with the plane of the Moon’s orbit, gene- 
rally tending to bring her into the same plane’ as the 
ecliptic. It chiefly results in the retrogressive motion of 
the Moon’s nodes. The two opposite kinds of radial force 
£we called the Differential and the Constrictive. In other 
words the radial force at one time tends to separate the 
Moon from the Earth and at another time to pull them 
together. The radial force is differential or separative at 
Syzygies, or New and Full Moon, when Earth and Moon 
are in a line with the Sun. The result i* that the' Earth’s 
attraction is then lessened by about V 89 th. 

• At Quadratures or Half Moons, when Earth and 
are at right angles fo the Sun, the radial force is 
constrictive, adding to or reinforcing the Earth’s attraction 
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by about Vi 78 th. The constrictive force is only about half 
as powerful as the differential. The radial forces vanish 
entirely at four points on the Moon’s orbit, which are 
situated at about 36°*on either side of the line of Quadra- 
tures. The Moon at these points is drawn neither away 
from nor towards the Earth. 

The Transversal force is zero at both Syzygies and 
Quadratures, but at its maximum at the points 45' from 
Syzygies and Quadratures. Whilst the dift'erential radial 
force always acts away from the line of Quadratures and 
the constrictive force always acts towards the line of 
Syzygies, the transversal force combines the two in affecting 
the Moon’s velocity. Thus from New Moon to Half 
Moon the transversal force is against or retarding the 
Moon’s forward motion. During the second quarter, it 
accelerates her, during the third quarter, or from Full 
Moon to the waning Half Moon, the transversal force is 
again retarding her, and for the last quarter, back again to 
New Moon, accelerating her. 

T^he Orthogonal component which produces irregularities 
in the Moon’s latitude, tends in general to draw the Moon 
towards the plane of the ecliptic. It neither influences 
the form of the Moon’s orbit (this is done by the two kinds 
of radial force) nor her velocity (this is done by the 
transversal force), but it disturbs the plain of her orbit, 
chiefly by way of making the Moon’s nodes revolve 
backwards. The nodes regress rather more than in a 
month, accomplishing the entire circle in about 19 years; 
So much for the rectangular components of the Sun’s 
disturbing influence on the Moon’s orbital motions. We 
will how enquire into what are the principal effects 
thereof. Now, in spite of the immense labour that has 
been expended by the ablest mathematicians upon the 
so-called “Lunar Theory,” it is stilf, as we have said,’^ 
incomplete and even slightly incorrect. Thus after a few ‘ 
years the Lunar tables begin to get wrong, and have to 
be made out afresh, the Moon being frequently behind or 
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before her predicted place by as much as 4 seconds of 
arc which is equivalent to about 4 miles along her orbital 
path. The number of “ perturbations ” or “ inequalities ” 
in the Moon’s motions is indeed countless but such small 
inequalities as do not disturb the Moon in her orbit by 
more than, say, ^/aoth of a second of arc or 80 yards, 
can be safely ignored without any practical loss. It will 
be sufficient, for the purposes of my paper, to point out 
only the largest and most important effects of the Sun’s 
disturbing action on the Moon’s motions. 

And first we will take The Advance of the Moon's 
Apsides. This movement of the line of the Moon’s apsides, 
or advance of her perigee, is caused chiefly by the radial 
component of the Sun’s disturbing force. The effect is 
brought about in the following manner. Whenever the 
Moon’s perigee or apogee, or in other words the Moon’s 
apsides or major axis, are at Syzygy, or in line with the 
Sun and Earth, the radial force being then differential, 
lessens the power of the Earth, to pull her round so to 
speak. The Moon therefore goes on further in her course 
than she would otherwise have done before she turns the 
corner, hence the line of the Moon’s apsides will advance 
in the direction of the Moon’s motion. When, however, 
the line of apsides are in Quadrature, or at right angles 
to the direction of the Sun, the opposite effect takes place. 
The Sun’s disturbing force is then constrictive, and hence 
the Moon turns the corner so to speak earlier, and conse- 
quently the line of apsides regresses. But as the differen- 
tial force is double that of the constrictive force, therefore 
the differential force prevails, and therefore the Moon’s 
apsides progress twice as much as they regress. And not 
only so, but it must also be taken into consideration, that 
the Sun goes round the same way as the apses whenever 
%hey advance, staying in company with them, whereas 
• when they recede the Sun only meets them— thus indirect- 
ly augmenting their tendency to advance. The result of 
all this is that the line of apsides advances 6 x the Moon’s 
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diameter, or about per month, or nearly 41" per 

annum, or accomplishes a complete, direct revolution 
in about 3,232j4 days, or in a period of rather less than 
9 years. The motion of the Moon’s perigee appears 
to be getting slower and slower as time goes on, being* 
now 8 seconds in a lunation slower than in the time of 
Hipparchus. We will next consider the Retrogression of 
the Moon's nodes ; as we have shown above, the orthogonal 
component tends in general to identify the plane of the 
Moon’s orbit with that of the ecliptic. The orthogonal 
force is analogous to the precessional force, in that it effects 
the Moon’s orbit much in the same manner as the preces- 
sional force affects the Earth’s equatorial plane, causing 
thereby the retrogression of the first point of Aries. The 
orthogonal force causes the Moon’s nodes on the whole 
to recede. Because when the Moon’s nodes are before 
Quadrature and after Syzygy, the node will in that parti- 
cular lunation advance. Yet in all the rest of the orbit, 
the orthogonal force being towards the ecliptic, the nodes 
will recede. For as the Moon rises from the ecliptic the 
orthogonal force \vill cause her to rise at a less angle and 
descend at a greater angle, and therefore she will come 
down to her next node on the ecliptic a little sooner than 
she otherwise would have done, and thus the node recedes. 
And vice versa, as the Moon descends below the ecliptic, 
she will, owing to the effect of the orthogonal force, de- 
scend at a less angle, and will again ascend at a greater 
angle than otherwise. Hence she will rise to her next 
node earlier, and hence again her node will recede. Whilst 
then her nodes can sometimes advance, yet their retrogres- 
sion greatly preponderates on the whole. They recede on 
an average about in the lunation, 19^® per annum, or 
revol'^e through the whole 360° in 6793*39 days or a little 
more than 18^ years’ period. When the Sun is in a line 
with the Moon’s nodes, that is, when the nodes are in ^ 
Syzygy (since * then the Moon’s orbit is in the same plane 
with the ecliptic) and also twice each month, when the Moon 
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is at Quadratures, the orthogonal force vanishes altogether. 
And consequently at those times there is no force to dis- 
turb the plane of her orbit, so as to make her nodes either 
advance or recede. I should add that the inclination of 
her orbit as well as the position of her nodes is affected by 
the orthogonal force. But the effect in this direction is 
very slight and nearly compensated for in each lunation, 
and entirely so in a whole revolution of her nodes. The 
secular inequality in the motion of the Moon’s nodes 
depends upon the variation of the eccentricity of the 
Earth’s orbit ; as her velocity is accelerated the motion of 
her nodes is retarded and vice versa. 

We will next notice the effect of the radial force upon 
the lengthening of the Moon's sidereal period. As we have 
pointed out above, the force of the negative or differential 
component is double that of the positive or constrictive 
force. And besides that, the differential force prepon- 
derates for 216" out of the 360* of the Moon’s monthly 
orbit. The result is that for every lunation as a whole, the 
radial force diminishes the Earth’s attraction on the Moon 
by about V-^sylh part. It thus enlarges her ellipse, and 
consequently makes her month nearly an hour longer than 

it would have been. 

* 

Another very important inequality in the Moon’s 
motion is the change of the Moons Eccentricity. This was 
discovered nearly two centuries before Christ by Hip- 
parchus, being the most considerable of all the Moon’s 
inequalities. Hipparchus was able to discover it because 
it very materially affects the times of eclipses, and 
it was the eclipses that the ancients chiefly studied 
and understood. The change of eccentricity is caused 
by the difference in position of the Sun in reference 
to the Moon’s line of apsides. The eccentricity of 
her orbit varies according as to whether the Sun -is 
towards the line of her major or minor axis, and the 
variation of her elhpticity due to this cause can be as 
much as V^oth. ’l^e mean interval betweem successive 
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conjunctions of Sun and perigee is about 412 days. This 
change of eccentricity, which is sometimes called Evection, 
causes the Moon to be displaced in her orbit by more than 
1 ^5 ° backwards or forwards, or more than twice her diameter 
or about 4,500 miles as measured along her orbital 
path. * Its period is the time the Sun takes in going round 
from perigee to perigee or about ly^. years^ The Moon’s 
variation is another very considerable inequality. It is 
'the transversal component of the Sun’s disturbing force 
which is mainly responsible for this perturbation. The 
transversal force tends, as we have said, to retard the 
Moon’s motion from New Moon to first Quadrature, and 
from Full Moon to second Quadrature, and vice versa in the 
other two quarters. Hence, the result of this inequality 
is, that the Moon is behind her undisturbed place at first 
and third quarters and ahead at second and fourth quar- 
ters. She is most ahead and behind at the octants, her 
maximum amount being nearly .36' of arc, or about an 
hour and twenty minutes measured in time, or about 2,400 
miles measured along her path, or rather more than her 
diameter as seen from the Earth. This inequality called 
variation does not aft'ect the times of eclipses, because it is 
xero at the Syzygies, and hence it was not known to the 
ancients. To Tycho Brahe falls the honour of having fifst 
noticed this inequality. 

We will next consider the Moon’s Parallactic Inequality. 
This is an important disturbance, since it alone ,of all the 
disturbances yields a data for computing that all important 
quantity, the Sun’s parallax. It was by observing that 
this inequality was greater than what it should have been 
on the old computation of the Sun’s distance, that Hansen 
was enabled to correct the Sun’s distance, reducing it by 
three' million miles. The parallactic inequality is due to 
the fact that the ratio between the distances of Earth and 
Moon and Sun varies according to whether the Moon is 
at New Moon or Full. The Moon being about l/400th of 
the 'distance of the Sun away from ais, this fraction is 
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therefor^ the ratio of the parallax of the Sun to that of 
the Moon. The difference of the perturbing force at 
these positions is in the ratio very nearly of 200 and 203. 
The last great inequality that is perceptible even without 
telescopic aid is the Moon's Annual Equation. This may be 
regarded rather as an indirect perturbation by the Sun. 
It depends upon the fact that when Earth and Moon arc 
nearer than the mean distance from the Sun, the Sun’s 
disturbing influence will then be greater upon the Moon’s 
motion, than when they are farther off and since the Sun’s 
differential or separative force prevails in each lunation, 
therefore during the summer-half of the year (when Earth 
and Moon are farther away from the Sun) the Moon will 
be less disturbed and therefore will approach the Earth, 
her orbit then contracting and therefore the month will be 
shorter, and vice versa in the winter-half of the year, the 
lunar orbit will be dilated, and the month will be longer. 
The maximum amount of this hurrying up and slowing 
down of the Moon’s motion due to the annual equation is 
rather more than 11 minutes of arc or about 700 miles back- 
wards and forwards in the Moon’s orbital path. The annual 
equation is a periodic inequality, wholly compensating 
itself in the period of one anomalistic year, or the time 
from perihelion to perihelion again. The Moon is most 
before or behind her mean place in April and October, 
that is to say, after half a year’s excess of acceleration and 
retardation respectively. It may perhaps be as well to 
point out that the Moon’s “ mean ” place always means 
her mean elliptical place. And her mean elliptical place 
means the mean place she would have if she moved in 
a circle when corrected by the “ equation of the centre.” 
We iTfust not forget to make mention of a certain ine- 
quality in the Moon’s orbital motions, which is sometimes 
overlooked. I mean the inequality (chiefly in latitude) due 
to the elliptical shape of the Earth. The Earth is an oblate 
apheroid or an ellipsoid of revolution. The mutual attrac- 
tion between all the particles of the Mdon’s mass and all 
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the particles composing the prominent mass at the Earth’s 
equator (the Earth’s ellipticity is about l/305th) causes a 
considerable disturbance in the motions both of Earth and 
the Moon. This inequality in the Moon’s latitudinal posi- 
tion is the reaction of the Earth’s axial nutation. Since* 
the plane of the Moon’s orbit does not coincide with that 
of the Earth’s equator (where the excess of matter exists) 
it tends as we know to be drawn by the Moon’s attraction 
into her orbital plane, the consequence erf which is the 
nutatiqn of the Earth’s rotational axis. Hence per contra 
the Moon tends to be drawn into the plane of the Earth’s 
equator. It must be remembered that the attraction of 
oblate spheroids differs from that of spheres in that spheriods 
do not attract, as though their whole masses were gathered 
at their centre but they attract a distant body in the plane 
of their equator more than if that body were in the plane 
of their poles. The constant effect on the Moon’s latitude 
due to this inequality is about 8 seconds of arc or about 7^ 
miles above or below the path she would otherwise have 
pursued. The motion of the Moon’s nodes and perigee are 
also affected by the Earth’s elliptical shape but only to a 
very small extent. 1 may add that the elliptical shape of 
the Moon herself has no sensible effect on her motions. 
So far then I have spoken firstly, of the Earth and Moon 
as two bodies alone in space ; secondly, of the Earth and 
Moon as disturbed by a third body, the Sun, in various 
ways ; and thirdly, as disturbed by the Earth’s ellipticity ; 
and now before 1 close my paper, I must just mention 
one other very interesting inequality, produced not by the 
Sun or the Earth, but by the planets. It is called the 
Secular Acceleration of the Moon’s mean motion. This 
action of the planets is somewhat similar to that of the 
Sun which causes the Annual Equation. The planets 
are at present indirectly accelerating the Moon's motion 
by directly affecting the Earth’s orbit. It must be reraem-' 
bered that thd planets’ direct action on the Moon must 
be practically nil owing to their exceedingly small mass 
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and the great distance o^most of them compared with that 
of the Sun. Two centuries ago the then Astronomer- 
Royal discovered (and communicated his calculations to 
the Royal Society) that the month must be getting shorter. 
He was led to this conclusion by comparing the periods of 
ancient and modern eclipses. By calculating back to 
ancient times what the dates of eclipses ought to have been 
according to the modern lunar tables, he discoved consider- 
able discrepan||(es between the theoretical dates and the 
dates as given by Ptolemy, proving that the mon|h was 
gradually shortening. Laplace later showed that this 
shortening of the month was proportional to the square of 
the time, a fact which was proved by all the known 
ancient and intermediate eclipses. The Moon was then 
about T ahead of the position she would have occupied, 
but for this so-called secular acceleration. He further dis- 
covered that this increasing velocity was due to the Earth’s 
decreasing eccentricity. Owing to the action of the planets, 
the Earth’s orbit is still getting more circular or less ellipti- 
cal, or its minor axis is increasing (the major axis and 
mean motions remaining the same) at the rate of 3,900 
miles in a century, and it will continue to do so, for about 
24,000 years to come, when it will again griidually become 
more elliptical. If the Earth’s orbit were to become a 
circle it would take 36,300 years to do so. But its eccen- 
tricity will never decrease to such an extent as that. So 
long as the Earth’s orbit is decreasing in ellipticity, or in 
other words, so long as the Sun’s average distance from us 
is increasing, so long also must the Moon’s velocity be 
increasing too. The Moon is at present being accelerated 
by about V'^o seconds of arc every year, which accumu- 
lates by arithmetical progression to about 10 seconds in a 
century. The result is that our months now are about V^oth 
of a second of time shorter than they were 20,000 years ago, 
'and each month is Vsr.ooo.oooth of a second shorter than fhe 
Jast. We need not, however,- entertain any fears as to our 
month ever * becoming unduly shortened for our remote 
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descendants, since it is abundantly proved from the fact 
that the sines and cosines of a circular arc which increase 
with time can together never be greater than unity, or thus 
exceed the radius but must oscillate between zero and 
^unity, however much the time increases, that therefore th® 
major axis of the Moon, and consequently her mean 
motions arc subject only to periodic changes. Thus, the 
length of the month has no tendency in the long run either 
to increase or diminish, for the motions of the Moon can 
do no more than oscillate very slightly from faster to 
slower, and from slower to faster, in fixed periods of time 
of about 45,000 years. I may perhaps incidentally remark 
that the resistance of ether (if there be any such) and also 
resistance of light have no discoverable effect w'hatever 
upon the motions of the Moon. All the complex and 
subtle motions and submotions of the Moon can be entirely 
and satisfactorily accounted for solely by the universal law 
of gravitation or the hypothesis of matter attracting 
directly as the mass and inversely as the square of the 
distance. I have now tried to put before you, in as clear 
and concise a manner as I have been able, the principal 
forces which go to determine the niotions of the Moon in 
space. 

At least all these inequalities that I have now mentioned 
must be taken into due account before we can predict with 
any accuracy the position in her orbit which the Moon 
will assume at any required moment, after of course 
correcting for refraction, parallax, aberration, etc. 

1 began by reminding you of the fundamental mathe- 
metical laws of motion' of two bodies in space. I went 
on to show that the orbits they describe must be one of 
the conic sections. I further pointed out that the Moon’s 
orbit ' under the influence of the Earth’s attraction is an 
ellipse with the Earth in the focus, and stated the amount 
of its ellipticity. I next brought before your notice the • 
principal modifications of this her normal or primitive 
elliptical motion, due to the Sun’s modifying influence, as 
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the third or disturbing body. This disturbing influence 
I explained as the difference of attraction either in power 
or direction, that the Sun exerts upon Earth and Moon at 
the same time. I showed you that the Sun’s disturbing 

ifi 

influence can be conveniently resolved into its three, 
rectangular components, namely, the Radial (both positive 
and negative), the Transversal and the Orthogonal. We 
saw that these disturbing forces had various effects upon 
the Moon’s motion in space, or upon her position in her 
orbit at any given moment. The chief of these so-called 
perturbations or inequalities of the Moon’s motions 
1 mentioned as— 

1. The i\dvance of the Moon’s apsides 

2. The Retrogression of her nodes 

3. The lengthening of her sidereal period 

* 4. The change of the Moon’s eccentricity or evection 

5. The Moon’s Variation or inequalities of her velocity 

6. The Parallactic Inequality 

7. The Annual Equation 

8. The Inequality due to the Earth’s elliptical shape, 

and, lastly, 

9. The Moon’s Secular Acceleration. 

A. Q -RIDSDALK. 

Howrah. 



THE STORY OF CALIPH STORK. 

(Die Geschichtc von Kalif Storch.) 

Translated from the German of Wilhelm Hauff, 

BY B. G. STEINHOFF. 

I "'HIS amusing story is one of several such which are 
strung together in a kind of novel without plot— 
the Die Karavanc of Wilhelm HaulF— a sort of prose 
Canterbury Tales, describing the journey of a caravan 
through the desert, where, in order to while away the 
monotony of the long halts, each traveller in his turn tells 
a story. The narrator of this story— the story of Galipli 
Stork— is Selim Baruch, one of the characters in the book, 
who appears unexpectedly on the scene, when the caravan 
is midway in the desert, and who in the end turns out to 
be a more important personage than is expected. 

Wilhelm Hauff was born in Stuttgart on the 29th of 
November 1802. All his works were crowded into the 
last years of a life, the shortness of which strikes one with 
wonder and admiration, when one considers the variety, 
the brilliancy, and the enduring excellence of his produc- 
tions, for he died before he had completed his 25th year, on 
the 18th of November 1827. A closer investigation into 
the nature and peculiarity of his genius would probably 
trace a certain resemblance between him and our Keats, 
though the German wrote chiefly in prose. Both of them 
are conspicuous examples of early genius. Both died 
young and left behind them works of such maturity and 
perfection, as, of their kind, might scarcely have been im- 
proved, or excelled, had they lived to a greater age. Hauff 
is said not to have betrayed any extraordinary or prominent ’ 
talents at school. After studying Philology and Theology 
at Tubingen he was for some time tutor in a nobleman’s 
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family. He then settled down in his native place as editor 
of^a literary tnagazine— the Morgenblatt (tnouning paper)^ 
It is to the amazing Jf^ertility of the last three years of thjs, 
brief existence that we are indebted for those works of 
great and varied excellence, some of which Hke the M^rchen 
(tales) occupy the very first place in literature. His short 
life, in the words of Uhland, was “a rich spring which had- 
no autumn allowed it.” 

Lichtenstein an historical romance, and Mitierlungm, 
aus den Memoiren des Satan (narratives from the memoirs 
of the devil) arc two of his larger and more ambi- 
tious works. Besides these he wrote several short stories 
(novellen), the best of which are Die Bettlerin vom 
Pont des Arts, Die letzten Ritter von Marienburg, and 
Die Sangerin. Whatever may be the value of these 
V|j3rks to the* German reader, it is not likely that*th^y 
will ever be very popular with the foreign reader cither 
in the original or in a translation. The longer works arc 
somewhat diffuse and are marred by too great a detail in 
parts, which a more experienced artist would have finished 
in a few strokes. They are also not free from a certain 
affectation of style and conscious mannerism, faults which 
never fail to become apparent in works produced in the 
interval between youth and early manhood. The novellen 
are all good reading, but not of a kind that is not to 
be met with in the literature of every nation. But 
tllb’ Marchenalmanach, a collection of stories and fairy- 
tales, bound together in a loose plot, and including Die 
Karavane, from which the piece here selected for trans- 
lation is taken, contains what may safely be said^to 
be his best work. All the qualities and the graces that 
go to make a writer of the first oyder are found in this 
beautiful production ; and both in matter and in form it is 
stamped with the ha mark of excellence. Here there'is 
no trace of strain, or labori^sness, or.^dgelllng of brains ; 
dlhe whole is a conspicuous example ofi the maxim of 
“ the half is better Th&o the whole.” It is hqt*e that the 
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youthful freshness, the amiable and cheerful yieyv of life, 
anid the finepiorill tone so conspicuous in alibis works, are 
suishi that, after, a perusal of thisf.woi^ with ,unab^|^d 
^teasui^ and admiration, one cannot but e^laim^ * ‘ Only to 
• t^e young, the 'good, and the beautiful in spirit, is it given 

write^4i^^e this.” 

Tiauflf also wrote some songs and lyrical poems, m4ny 
,, df which -have passed into the general currency ,of the 
literature of his country. 

^ What is the exact place he holds in the estin^ation of 
4iis countrymen, and what the degree of popularity he still 
retains are matters of which I cannot speak with any 
certainty ; but to me, from my first acquaintance with^Iiis 
wi^tings, he has remained one of the brightest, the cheer- 
fuflest, and most vivifying spirits w'ho speak through the 
embodiment of cold type and printer's ink« How much 
do -I owe to this brilliant young writer. He opened for 
me the door to the language and literature of Germany 
and gave me a kind of second mother tongue. 

I have not met with any translation of his works in 
English, except an adaptation of one of his tales— Z>^ 
Jlki)erg Nase— in a recent number of Pearson's Magazine. 
The liberties there taken by the translator do scant justice 
to the'^ beauties of the original. In the two volumes of 
Muller’s German classics, strange to say, HauflF does not 
appear, despite the just panegyric of Uhland. 

The piece selected for translation, like everythin^f 
g]*eat literary excellence, must necessarily fare badly in*the 
prbcess of transplantation from the genius and structure of 
one language to those of another. The fine penumbra of 
the associations is inevitably lost. There are only two ' 
tblemble methods of translation, viz., Co) the middling 
f^ee (b) the throwing overbroad of all phraseology, 
while translatin|| or re-expressing the ideas only. I 
ha^ here atteippted to ^o^hjne mot^. The absolutely 
literal tr4nslaitr^ti of coune, not r<ladable. How 
far l.Wve Succeeded in* , cl9thin^ in an English g|urb 
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the charm of this fine writer, I leave to the reader to 
judge. 

B. G. S. 


THE STORY OF CALIPH STORK. 

1 . 

The Caliph Chasid of Bagdad one beautiful afternoon 
lay comfortably reclining on his sofa ; he had been having 
a short nap, for it was a very hot day, and he now looked 
out bright and refreshed after his siesta. He was smoking 
a long pipe of rose-wood ; and now and then he drank a 
little coffee, which was served up by a slave ; and every 
tinie he took a sip he stroked his beard complacently, 
which meant that he relished the liquid. In short, it was 
clear that everything was well with the Caliph. This in 
fact was the time when he was most accessible, and one 
could hold speech with him, for he was then always mild 
and affable ; and it was for this reason that his Grand 
Vizier Mansor came to him every day about this time. 
On this particular afternoon also he came, but, contrary 
to his usual custom, he wore a very thoughtful look. The 
Caliph, taking the pipe from his mouth for a little, 
enquired: “What makes you put on such a serious 
countenance. Grand Vizier ? ” 

The Grand Vizier placed his arms crosswise over his 
breast, made a low bow to his master, and said ; “Your 
Highness, I do not know whether I wear a thoughful look 
or not, but down there in the palace is a pedlar, who has 
such beautiful things for sale, that it grieves me to think 
that I have no superfluous cash.” 

The Caliph, who had long been meditating a present 
which he wished to make his Grand Vizier, sent his slave 
down to fetch the pedlar. 

The slave soon returned with the pedlar. The latter 
vXyas a little thickset man with a dark-brotyn countenance 
«and in r^ged attire. He carried a box, in which he had 
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all sorts of wares— pearls, and rings, richly chased pistols, 
goblets and combs. Caliph and his Vizier examined all 
the things, one by one, and at length the Caliph bought a 
beautiful pistol for Mansor and a comb for the Vizier’a 
wife. As the pedlar, having put everything by, was about 
to shut the box, the Caliph happened to notice a little 
drawer, and enquired if there was anything more in it. 
The pedlar pulled out the drawer and showed a snuff box, 
which contained a blackish powder and a paper scrawled 
over with strange writing which neither the Caliph nor 
his Vizier were able to read. 

“ I once upon a time obtained these two things from 
a merchant, who said he had found them on the street in 
Mecca” explained the pedlar. “I do not myself know 
what they mean, but, such as they are, they are at your 
service at any price you may offer, for I can make nothing 
of them.” 

When the Caliph, who liked to have ancient manu- 
scripts in his library, found that he also was not able to 
read the writing he bought the paper and the snuffbox 
and dismissed the pedlar. 

The Caliph, however, was very curious to know 
what the writing contained, and he asked his Vizier if 
he knew any one who could decipher it. “ Most Gracious 
Lord and Commander of the Faithful, ” answered the 
latter, “at the Great Mosque there lives a man— he is 
called Selim the Learned— who understands all languages ; 
let him be sent for— most likely he understands these 
mysterious characters.” 

The learned Selim was soon fetched. “Selim,” said 
the Caliph, addressing him, “ Selim, they say you are very 
learned ; just look into this writing, and see if you can 
read it. If you succeed, I shall present you with a new 
gala dress; if you fail, you shall receive a dozen boxes 
on the ear and twenty-five strokes on the soles of your* 
feet, for you “Shall have to no purpose been Selim the 
Learned. ” 
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Selim bowed to the ground, and said, “ Your gracious 
will be done, O Commander of the Faithful.” He looked 
at the mandscript with profound scrutiny for a long time. 
At length he suddenly burst forth “ This is Latin, Your 
Highness, — or may I be hanged on the spot.” 

Selim then began to translate as follows : — “ Man, 
whosoever thou art that fiiidest this, praise Allah for His 
favor. He who snuffs the powder which is in this box, 
and at the same time pronounces the word ‘ Mutabor,’ can 
thereupon transform himself into any animal, and can also 
understand the language of animals. When he wishes to 
return again into his human shape, he must bow three 
times to the east, and pronounce the same word. But let 
him beware that he on no account laugh during his 
transformation, for the magic word will then utterly vanish 
from his memory, and he shall remain an animal for ever.” 

When Selim the Learned had thus read, the Caliph was 
delighted beyond measure. He bound the learned man 
with an oath not to impart the secret to anyone, presented 
him with a beautiful garment, and dismissed him. Turning 
then to his Vizier, he said : “ This is what I would call a 
good bargain, Mansor. I shall not rest happy till I put it 
to the test and become an animal. Gome to me early to- 
morrow morning. We shall go together into the fields, 
take each of us a little pinch from my snuffbox, and then 
listen to all that is being spoken in the air and in the 
water, in the woods and the fields.” 

II. 

Scarcely had the Caliph Chasid, on the following morn- 
ing, finished his toilet and his breakfast, when the Grand 
Vizier appeared, ready to accompany him on his walk, as 
he had been commanded. The Caliph stuck the box with 
the magic powder in his girdle, and, ordering his retinue 
t to remain behind, proceeded on his way 4^ith the Grand 
fVizier alone. They went at first through the wide gardens 
of the Caliphate, looking aabout in vain for some living 
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thing on which to try their newly acquired art. At length 
the Vizier suggested that they should go further on to a 
certain pond, where he had often seen several animals, 
namely storks, which, by their solemn stately demeanour 
and their clatter, had always attracted his attention. 

The Caliph agreed to the proposal of his Vizier and 
together they went to the pond. When they arrived there 
they observed a stork very gravely walking up and down, 
searching for frogs, and now and then chattering something 
to itself. At the same time they saw, high up in the air, 
another stork flying towards the same spot. “ I wager my 
beard. Most Gracious Master,” sifid the Grand Vizier, 
“ these two longlegs will presently carry on a lively con- 
versation between them. How would it be if we trans- 
formed ourselves into storks ? ” “Well spoken,” answered 
the Caliph. “ But first let us once more take note of how 
we shall again come back to our human shape— Right- 
Bow three times to the east, and say, ‘ Mutabor,’— and so I 
shall again be Caliph and you Vizier. But for heaven’s 
sake no laughing, or we are lost.” 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other 
stork fly over his head and slowly alight on the ground. 
Quick, he pulled the snuff box out of his waist, took a 
good pinch, offered the box to his Vizier, who also did 
likewise, and both cried “ Mutabor.” 

Thereupon their legs shrunk up, and became thin and 
red ; the beautiful yellow slippers of the Caliph, and 
those of his Vizier were changed into unshapely stork’s 
feet ; their arms became wings ; their neck shot out an 
ell from their shoulders ; their beards disappeared and 
their bodies were covered over with white feathers. 

“ You have an excellent beak, Mr. Grand Vizier,” 
said the Caliph, after long amazement. “ By the beard of 
the Prophet, I have not seen such a thing in my life.” 

“ My most humble thanks,” replied the Grand Vizier,* 
bowing to the ’ground, “but if I may venture to do so, 
I must maintain that Your Highness as stork looks almost 
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better than Your Highness as Caliph. But come, if it 
please Your Highness, let us listen to our comrades yonder, 
and see if we can really understand the language of storks.” 

In the meantime the other stork had alighted on the 
ground. He first tidied his feel with his bill, put his 
feathers in order, and then went up to his companion. 
Our two new storks hurried up to come near them ; and 
to their astonishment they heard the following conver- 
sation 

“Good morning Mrs. Longlegs, so early out on the 
meadows ? ” 

“Many thanks, “niy dear Mr. Rattlebill, I have 
fetched with me a little breakfast. Would you like to have 
a bit of lizard — or, perhaps, you would prefer a tiny leg 
of frog ? ” 

“ Much obliged, indeed, but I have no appetite 
to-day. I have come out to the meadows for quite a 
different purpose. I am to dance to-day before my father’s 
guests, and I thought I would practise a little on the quiet.” 

Thereupon the young lady-stork began to strut about 
the field with most wonderful movements. The Caliph and 
Mansor looked on in amazement. But when at length 
she stood on one leg in a most picturesque attitude, and 
began to flap her wings in a very graceful fetchy manner— 
this was too much for them, and neither could hold himself 
in any longer. A long and uncontrollable peal of laughter 
burst from their bills ; and it was only after some consider- 
able time that they could pull themselves together. The 
Caliph first came to himself. “That was sport indeed,” 
he said, “which is not to be bought with gold. Pity, the 
stupid creatures have been scared away by our laughter, 
for they would certainly have treated us also to a song.” 

It only now struck the Grand Vizier that laughing 
was prohibited during their transformation. He imparted 
*his fears to the Caliph. “ The devil take us— Mecca and 
Medina— it would be a scurvy joke, indeed, if we are to 
remdin storks to the end of our days. Try, for heaven’s 
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sake to recollect that stupid word— I cannot for the life 
of me get it out.” 

“We must bow three times to the east,” said the 
Vizier, scratching his head and cudgelling his brains; 
“ and at the same time, say. Mu Mu Mu ” 

They turned themselves round to the east and -bowed 
in unison, touching the very ground with their long bills— 

But O horror! the magic word had utterly vanished 

from their memory and how often so ever the Caliph 

bent himself almost double, and how vigorously and 

desperately so ever his Vizier cried. Mu Mu 

every recollection of the word was completely gone ; and 
the poor Chasid and his Vizier were and continued to 
remain no more nor less than two pitiful storks. 

III. 

Sorrowfully the enchanted ones wandered aimlessly 
over the fields, not knowing what at all they should turn 
to in their calamity. They could not come out of their 
stork-skin, nor could they return to the city and make 
themselves known, for who would have believed of a 
stork that he was Caliph of Bagdad ; and even if it were 
believed, would the inhabitants of Bagdad have chosen 
to have a stork for their Caliph. 

They thus wandered about for many days, sustaining 
themselves miserably on the fruits of the fields, which, 
however, on account of their long bills, they could not 
very well eat, and then for lizards and frogs, they had 
little appetite, besides fearing to ruin their stomachs by 
such luxuries. Their only consolation in this lamentable 
condition was that they could fly, and so they often flew 
over the roofs of Bagdad to see what was going on 
there. 

On the first day they noticed a great commotion 
and gloom in the streets. But about the fourth day 
after their enchantment, as they perched on the palace 
of the . Caliphs, they saw below thent in the streets 
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a magnificent procession. Drums beat and pipes^ 
sounded -; a man in a ^^ gold-embroidered scatlet 
sat o^ a caparisoned horsdl^ surrounded atteQdaJ^^! 
in glittering livery. Half Bagdad ran after him£fn,d-aU 
shouted “Hail Mizra, the Ruler of Bagdad j^’ The two 
pitiful storks, perched on the roof of the palace, looked 
at each other in blank despair, and the Caliph spoke 
^ Canst thou guess now. Grand Vizier, why it is that 
I have been enchanted ? This Mizra is the son of my 
deadly enemy the sorcerer Kashnur, who in an evil hour 
swore vengeance against me. However, I do not yet give 
up all hope. Come with me, thou faithful companion of 
my misery ; let us journey to the tomb of the Prophet, 
where, by reason of the holiness of the spot, we may be 
set free from this enchantment.” 

They rose from the roof of the palace and flew 
towards the region of Medina. Their flight, however, 
was not very comfortable, for neither of the storks 
had had much practice in the art. “O Master,” groaned 
the Grand Vizier, after a couple of hours, “ with your 
gracious permission 1 can hold out no longer, you fly 
altogether too fast for me. Besides it is already dusk, 
and we would do well to find but a resting place for the 
night.” 

Chasid gave in to his minister’s entreaty ; and as they 
saw below them in a valley, an old ruin, which app^re^ 
to promise them a shelter, they flew to it directly. The 
place where they sought to settle down for the night seemed 
to have been at one time a palace. Beautiful columns 
rose up from among the ruins ; numberless halls^^s^l m 
fair condition, testified to the former magnificence d^the 
edifice. Chasid and his companion wandered throug|i the 
corridors in search of a dry spot, when suddenly the storkf 
Mansor st^^ still. “ Lord and Master,” he whispered 
softly, “ if* it were not fo^^ in a Grand Vizier, 
and much more so*' in ^ Jlork,^0 be afraid^ of « spirits, 
I^ Jbave an uncpntfortable creepy < feeling, « for ’ 1 have 
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disdnctly. heard a sound as of some sighing and groaning 
^tne where quite close by.” The Caliph also!* now stood 
still ; '.and he, also plainly heard a 9bft moan that seemed 
rather to come from a human being than from an animal. 
Fdled with expectation, he was for at once going towards 
the quarter from whence issued the plaintive tones, 
b| I the Vizier caught hold of his wing with his bill, 
and with tears begged of him not to run headlong intb 
new and unknown perils. But in vain, the Caliph, with- 
in whose body, even under stork’s feathers, there beat a 
most valiant heart, tore himself away, at the expense of a 
few feathers and hurried into the dark passage. Presently 
he came to a door that was ajar and he distinctly heard 
sighs accompanied with something like a howl. With his 
long bill he pushed the door open, but stood still on the 
threshold in utter amazement. There in the tumble down 
apartment, which was dimly lighted from a grated window, 
he saw, sitting on the ground, a large screech-owl. The 
tears rolled fast from her great round eyes, while, in a 
hoarse voice, she poured forth her lamentations from her 
hooked beak. But when she saw the Caliph, and the Vizier, 
who had crept up in the meantime, she raised a loud cry of 
joy. Prettily she wiped with her brown-spotted wings the 
tears from her eyes, and to the great astonishment of both 
she cried in human speech, and in good Arabic : — “ Wel- 
come, ye storks, ye are to me a good omen of my deli- 
verance, for it was once prophesied that a stork would 
bring me good luck.” 

- When the Caliph had recovered from his amazement, 
he bowed with his long neck, placed his thin legs in an 
elegant posture, and said “ Screech-owl, from thy words 
I believe I see before me a companion in misery. But 
alas l.thy hopes, that thy deliverance will come from us, 
are vaiii. *Thou will thyself see our utter helplessness 
when thou hearest our story.” 

The screech-owl then entreated him to relate it and* 
the Caliph reea'nted what We Already ktmw. 
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IV. 

When the Caliph had finished relating his story to the 
screech-owl, she thanked him and said : “ Hear now my 

story, and know that I am not less miserable than you. 
My father is the King of India, and I am his only 
daughter, by name Susa. The same sorcerer Kashnur, who 
has enchanted you, has plunged me also in misfortune. He 
came one day to my father and solicited me in marriage for 
his son Mizra. My father, however, who is a hot-tempered 
man, flung him down the steps in anger. The wretch 
then disguising himself in another form, contrived to come 
about me ; and when I once ordered some refreshment to 
be brought to me in my garden, he dressed as a slave, 
handed me a drink which metamorphosed me into this 
horrible shape. Senseless with horror, he conveyed me to 
this place, and with a terrible voice, cried in my ear : 

* Here shalt thou, odious, and despised even by the 
animals, remain till thy end, or till some one, of his own 
free will, solicits thee for his wife even in this detestable 
form. It is thus I revenge myself on thee and thy proud 
father.’ Many months have* passed since then. Solitary 
and sad I live like a hermit within these walls, despised 
by the world and an abomination even to the animals. 
Beautiful nature is shut out from me, for I am blind by 
day ; and only when the moon pours her pale light 
over these walls, does the covering veil fall from my 
eyes.” 

The owl here made an end and again wiped her eyes 
with her wings, for the relation of her sorrows had called 
forth her tears. 

The Caliph was sunk in deep thought over the narra- 
tive of the Princess. “ If I am not utterly deceived,” said 
he, “ there exists a secret connection between our several 
misfortunes ; but where shall I find the key to this 
enigma ? ” The owl made answer O sire, I also have 
the like presentiment, for in my earliest childhood a 
j certain wise woman once prophesied that a stork would 
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bring me a good piece of luck ; and I already have an idea 
as to the way in which we may deliver ourselves.” The 
Caliph was greatly astonished and enquired what this way 
of deliverance might be, which she had in her mind. 
“ The Sorcerer, who has made both of us unhappy,” said 
she, “ comes once every month to these ruins. Not far 
from this apartment is a hall where he is accustomed to 
feast with his companions. I have many a time watched 
them there. As they then relate to one another therr 
shameless doings, it is likely that he may mention the 
magic word which you have forgotten.” 

“ O dearest of princesses ! ” cried the Caliph, “ say 
on — when comes he— and where is this hall ? ” 

The owl remained silent for a moment, and then said : 
“ Take it not amiss — but only under one condition can I 
grant your request.”- “ Speak out! speak out!” roared 
the poor Chasid. ” Command — I will agree to everything.” 

‘‘ Namely,” continued the 6wl, ” that I also am 
longing to be liberated, and this can only happen if one 
of you gives me his hand in marriage.” 

The storks seemed to be somewhat taken aback at 
this strange offer ; and the Caliph winked to his minister 
to come outside with him for a moment. 

‘‘Grand Vizier,” said the Caliph, when they were 
outside the door, ‘‘it is a stupid business, this ; but— of 
course — you will take her.” 

‘‘ Is it so ?” answered the latter ; ‘‘Is that how the 
wind lies ?— to have my eyes scratched out by my wife 
when I return home ? Besides — I am an old man, and you 
are yet young and unmarried, and can the better give 
your hand to a young and beautiful princess.” 

‘‘ That is just it,” groaned the Caliph, as he let his 
wings droop sorrowfully down, ‘‘ who then has told you 
that she is young and beautiful. This is to tie the cat in 
the bag. ” 

They argued the matter over at cross purposes for a 
long time, till at length when the Calipb-^w that his Vizier 
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was determined rather to remain a stork ^to the end of 
his days than marry the owl, he decided to fulfil the 
condition himself. The owl was overjoyed. She then 
informed them that they could not possibly have come at 
a more fortunate time, for the sorcerers would most pro- 
bably meet that very night. 

She left her apartment, accompanied by the storks, 
and led them to the hall ; they passed through several 
long and dark passages and at length came upon a bright 
stream of light that shone through a crevice in a ruined 
wall. When they arrived at the spot the owl advised 
them to remain perfectly silent. From the gap, where 
they were standing, they could discern a large hall, adorned 
with columns all round and magnificently decorated. 
Several variegated lamps rivalled the brightness of day. 
In the middle of the hall stood a round table laid with 
many and choice viands. Round the table was a sofa 
. on which eight men were reclining. In one of these men 
the storks recognized the pedlar who had sold them the 
^magic powder. His neighbour requested him to relate 
his latest adventures. Among these he related the story 
of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

“And what word did you set them?” enquired 
another sorcerer. 

“ A right difficult Latin one, viz., ‘ Mutabor.’ ” 

V. 

When the storks, who were standing at the opening in 
the wall, heard this they were well nigh beside themselves 
with joy. On their long legs they ran to the gate of the 
ruins with such swiftness that the owl could scarcely follow 
them. Arrived there, the Caliph, overcome with emotion, 
filtdd to the owl : “ Deliverer of my life and the life of my 
friend, as everlasting thanks for what you have done for 
*U8, receive me as your husband.” He then turned toward 
the east. Three times did the storks bend their long 
to the sttfil^which was just then rising bdhind the 
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mountains, and cry “ Mutabor,” when in a trice they were 
re^ransformed, and in the great joy of life, thus, as it 
were, newly bestowed on them, master and attendant, with 
laughter and tears, lay in each others arms. But who shall 
describe their amazement when they turned to look 
round. A beautiful lady magnificently attired stood before 
them. Smiling, she gave the Caliph her hand, and said : 
“Do you recognize your screech-owl no longer?” For 
indeed it was she. The Caliph was so rapt away by her 
grace and beauty, that he cried out that the greatest piece 
of good fortune in his life was that he had once been 
a stork. 

The three of them travelled together to Bagdad. The 
Caliph found in his clothes not only the box with the magic 
powder but his purse also. He bought at the next village 
the necessaries for their journey ; and they soon arrived 
at the gates of Bagdad. There the return of the Caliph 
created the greatest consternation. He had been given up 
for dead and the people were greatly rejoiced to see again 
their beloved Ruler. But so much the more did their 
hatred burn against the traitor Mizra. They rushed into 
the palace and seized the old sorcerer and his son. The 
Caliph despatched the old man to the same apartment in 
the ruins, which the Princess had occupied, when an owl, 
and had him hanged there. To the son, however, who 
was ignorant of the arts of the father, the Caliph allowed 
the choice either to die or to take a pinch of the magic 
powder. On his choosing the latter, the Vizier offered 
him the box. A good pinch from the same and the magic 
word of the Caliph transformed him into a stork. The 
Caliph had him shut up in iron cage and kept him in his 
garden. 

Long and happy lived the Caliph Chasid and his wife 
the Princess. Their happiest hours were always when the 
Grand Vizier visited them in the afternoon ; they would* 
then often speak of their stork-adventure ; and when the 
Caliph happened to be in specially high spirits he would 
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throw off all ceremony, and mimic the Grand Vizier as he 
appeared and deported himself when he was a stork. iHe 
would gravely and with stiff legs st^ut up and down the 
apartment, flap and shuffle his arms as if they were wings, 
and imitate his Vizier, and show what a figure he cut, 
when he vainly persisted in bowing to the east, and crying 
Mu— Mu— . For the Caliph’s wife and children these 
pantomimes were always a great entertainment ; but when 
the Caliph carried the joke too far, and continued to flap 
his arms, and bow, and mimic him too long, and cry 
Mu— Mu— the Vizier would smile, and then threaten to 
reveal to the Caliph’s wife the strange conversation that 
passed between them, when they stood outside the door of 
the Princess Screech-owl. 


Nagpur. 


H. G. STEIN HOFF. 



geographiCJal expansion in the 

FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
' CENTURIES. 

BY H. L. D. GARRETT. 

'^HE period under review is often loosely spoken of as 
the Age of Discovery. There is an element of truth 
and an element of falsehood underlying this rather vague 
appellation. If we are satisfied with the title we must 
be content to have it applied in a much broader sense. 
The Fifteenth Century in this sense certainly was the 
period of discovery. The earlier period of European 
History has been called “The Wandering of the 
Peoples ” and one may say that this was followed by 
a period which may be termed “The Settling of the 
Peoples.” The period we have under review may be said 
to mark yet another advance— “The Awakening of the 
Peoples.” The mind of Europe at the time was like the 
position of a man in a tunnel who sees the daylight 
every moment appearing clearer as he moves forward. 
Suddenly he passes from obscurity into the full light of 
day, and he is dazzled and bewildered and cannot at first 
fully grasp the new world that opens before him. He is 
bewildered and he has not yet got his full sense of the new 
proportions. It was so with medieval Europe. In this 
sense the term “ Age of Discovery ” may be well applied. 
It was the Age of Discovery in that it witnessed the 
development of scientific thought and investigation ; of 
new styles of sculpture and architecture ; of art and 
music and lastly in that it witnessed a re-discovery of 
Greek philosophy pregnant with momentous results for 
the thinkers of Europe. 

Geographically it was also an Age of Discovery but 
only in its later period. ' The mediaeval inhabitant of 
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Europe was sadly deficient in liis Geography. The 
Crusader had broadened his outlook to a certain extent, buj; 
only to a cel'tain extent. For him there existed the Medi- 
terranean— the Sea— the East— with vague ideas of the 
countries behind it, the Holy Land. 

India mo§t vague of all. He knew an Africa only as 
a narrow seaboard tenanted by the hostile forces of the 
followers of a new religion and he knew something of 
Egypt. Outside this his mind was a blank, unless per- 
chance he had campaigned on the eastern frontiers of 
Europe against the “heathen” of the Baltic coast much 
in the way in which a modern big game hunter goes lion- 
shooting in Central Africa. The remainder of the earth— 
of the precise shape of which he was still quite uncertain — 
was tenanted— according to the legends of travellers far 
more ingenious than those who misled Herodotus— by a 
number of extraordinary beings who lived in extraordinary 
regions. There was the legend of Atlantis. There was 
the mythical isle of St. Brandan. There were dragons and 
sea serpents, lakes of fire, cities of gold and races of 
beings similar to those who made the fortune of Othello 
as a raconteur. True, here and there were found travellers 
who had seen the far distant countries — 'as Marco Polo 
who visited China (where his statue still receives divine 
honour) and returned to write a handbook for the guid- 
ance of future travellers. But these were few and far 
between. Mediaeval Europe as a whole was content “ to 
bear the evils that it had ” and to confine its operations 
to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean and the adja- 
cent countries. 

Maritime discovery with its geographical expansion 
when it did eventually come did not arise from a Christian 
source at all. The Saracens— using, the t6rm in its 
loosest sense— mixed in race but united in the common 
'bond of the religiQ||., of the Prophet— may be considered 
the pioneers Geographical Expansion which 

passed beyond thelvlioundar^ of the Mediterranean 
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and the Coastal Seas of Europe. The Red Sea and the 
Arabian Sea were well known to them — they had trading 
ports upon the coasts of India and are known to have 
had commercial relations with the southern ports of 
China at a very early date. On the West they had in 
all probability a fairly full knowledge of the Canary Islands 
and were certainly acquainted with the district watered 
by the Senegal (for this tract under the name of the 
Bilad Ghana— the Land of Wealth — appears in early 
Arabian maps — this same Ghana being corrupted later 
into the familiar Guinea). 

‘‘*The first Christian competitors in the field of discovery 
were the Portuguese and their original purpose was an 
interesting one in the light of its subsequent developments. 
It represents what may be called a Christian Reaction 
against Mohammedan Conquest, a development of the 
policy which was gradually freeing the Iberian peninsula 
.from a foreign invader. In 1415 the Portuguese managed 
to recover Ceuta. This gave them a foothold on the coast 
of Africa and from this small commencement emanated 
a more pretentious scheme of conquest. Portugal’s new 
possession was placed under a Governor who was des- 
tined to play a highly important part in the movement 
of discovery. This was the Infanthe Don Henrique 
commonly known as Prince Henry the Navigator. The 
title has led to a misconception. The Prince was not 
the founder of a new Scientific School of seaman- 
ship, not a kind of Captain Cook born out of due 
season. The fundamental motive underlying the Prince’s 
patronage and encouragement of maritime enterprise was 
a religious one. The period witnessed nothing less than 
a new crusade developed in a new and highly ambitious 
direction. It was founded on a geographical error. The 
tradition had always been that the River Senegal had its 
source in a lake near that from which the Nile took its rise,' 
anB the object of Prince Henry and his followers was, by a 
conquest of the basin of the Senegal, to join hands with 
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the Nestorian Chfistians of Abyssinia, form a solid wall 
against further Mohammedan development to the South, 
and incidentally open up a possible re-conquest of the Holy 
Land by a flank attack upon the Saracen power there. 
Just as in the early Crusades the backbone of the forces 
had been supplied by the military orders of the Temple 
and Knights Hospitaller, so now Prince Henry called to 
his aid the Portuguese Military order of Jesus Christ 
which had succeeded to the position and property of ‘the 
order of the Temple in that country. Such was the 
original scheme. There were two factors which rendered 
its accomplishment impossible. First, the geographical 
impracticability of the scheme and, secondly, the fall of 
Constantinople which made the Mohammedan hold upon 
the Near East too strong to be shaken. Hence the 
enterprise gradually lost its purely crusading aspect, and 
although the conversion of the heathen played a part, 
and a not inconsiderable part, came to be diverted to 
a more definite geographical expansion in a southerly 
direction. When Contantinople fell it became more 
than ever necessary to find a new route to India. Could this 
be done and in what direction ? This was the problem 
which the early navigators set themselves to solve. It is 
not necessary to give, nor indeed does space permit, 
a detailed account of the patient ant-like progress of the 
early Portuguese explorers, as they moved slowly and 
pertinaciously along the African coast. But some of the 
more important feats in the movement are worthy of 
some comment. And for the present I propose to confine 
myself to African exploration, for, as I hope to show 
Shortly, the final achievement of the African explorers 
Was a more arduous aad more meritorious performance 
than the better known voyage of Columbus. Exploring, 
;«^nverting, and— it must be acknowledged— slave-catching, 
early pioneers began their progress. By 1442 the 
Azores were in their hands and ^he coast explored as 
^far as Gape Blanco. Before his delith in 1460 Prince 
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Henry was gratified by the sight of a real . African 
lion, the spoil of one of his many lieutenant’s successful 
voyages. By 1480 the trade with Bilad' ul Ghina — 
already corrupted into Guinea— had assumed large enough 
proportions to be worth putting up to public auction. 
The first purchaser, Gonsalvez, erected the first perma- 
nent settlement on the coast— already known as the 
Gold Coast — San Torge da Mina, the modern Elmina. 
The discovery of the mouths of the Niger and Congo 
follcJVved in quick succession and then in 1485 Bartholomew 
Diaz made the first of the great discoveries. Charged by 
the King of Portugal with the definite task of following 
the coast of Africa to its extreme southern limit he 
proceeded, like his predecessors, along the coast to the 
extreme point hitherto reached and then struck boldly out 
to sea. Here he fell in with the violent storms so common 
in these latitudes and was driven back upon the coast at 
the point now known as Mossel Bay. Had he but known 
it, he was now on the southern . coast for in his beat out to 
sea he h.ad left the Gape behind him but it took some further 
voyaging to the East to convince him that the trend of 
the coast had altered and that his task was done. On his 
return journey he “made” the Gape and named it the 
Gape of Storms. The Portuguese explorers were indeed 
a long way from the crusading sphere of their original 
patron. In aiming at the less they had achieved the 
greater and the commerce of the East was now almost 
in their grasp. 

In the meantime the effect of these discoveries upon 
Europe was immense. The achievements of Portugal 
stirred up a spirit of enterprise and enquiry in every 
maritime* nation. Gommercial energy needed a new 
outlet. ' The fall of Gonstantinopole had barred the 
Eastern Mediterranean to Ghristian shipping and sounded 
the de^th-knell of the Great Italian ports. Diaz and* 
his fellow explbrers played no small part in effecting 
their final ruin. -'The whole focus of the maritime 
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life of Europe was transferred from the Medtterra- 
nean to the Atlantic seaboard. Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
England — the latter late in the race, owing to circum- 
stance over which her people as a whole had no con- 
trol-rose in geographical value as their sister states of 
the South declined. The African coast was already 
overcrowded from an exploring point of view and other 
adventurers turned their efforts westward over the wide 
Atlantic. Here again the Portuguese were first in the field 
though unsuccessful. There was much to tempt the ex- 
plorer to sail westward. Tradition, true and false, had been 
busy about the mysterious lands over the ocean. There was 
St. Brandan Isle ; there were the exploits of the North- 
men in Vineland and there were many other legends. The 
Portuguese summarized these legends in one comprehensive 
term— Antilha— the “ island over there ” (possibly the 
antitype of “that beautiful shore” dear to the modern 
hymnologist). But the early explorers in this direction 
made one great mistake. Baffled by the size of the 
ocean before them, they strove to locate their promised 
land in the waters comparatively near the European con- 
tinent and a chart of their voyages would somewhat 
resemble the performance of a modern figure skater. 
One and all they sought for the missing Antilha in a series 
of zig-zag voyages never venturing very far into the 
Atlantic. 

One man alone saw that success could only be assured 
by sailing due westward till some land was reached. 
This man was Christopher Columbus. Columbus was no 
novice when he laid his daring scheme before the world. 
An early training in the Guinea voyages had been 
followed by a lengthy voyage to the North. His plans 
once matured, he took them first to Portugal, as the 
leading maritime power of the day. But here he met 
with refusal. Portugal had her hands full. So far the 
'African exploration with its possibilities of a route to India 
soon to be realized had been entirely in the hands of 
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Portugal, and the resources of that country, not over 
large, had already been severely taxed by her efforts. 
A diversion of her maritime enterprise to Western waters 
would only weaken her efforts, and should the enterprise 
be successful and Antilha be discovered, it was doubtful 
whether Portugal could keep it in her own hands, and she 
would have been forced to see it opened to the trade and 
enterprise of other powers. Rather than risk this, the 
Portuguse monarch turned a deaf ear to his proposal. 
Baffled here, the great explorer next turned to Venice and 
Genoa, — here too without success. The republics can hardly 
be blamed for their refusal. As we have seen, they were 
already on the decline and they were not likely to assist 
in the process by participating in an enterprise destined 
to cripple their diminishing resources still more fatally. 
Columbus now turned to the Western powers who had 
hitherto not entered into the field, but whose geographical 
position made them obviously qualified to deal with the 
problem — Spain and England. In order to ensure success 
he and his brother negotiated simultaneously with the two 
powers. In the subsequent negotiations England was too 
late and we must not blame her when we consider the 
circumstances. The seat of the Tudor dynasty, newly 
come to the throne, was by no means a secure one and 
Henry VII, the embodiment of wary and deliberate states- 
manship, was not in a condition to be hurried into an 
enterprise which might seriously tax the resources of his 
country slowly recovering from half a century of Civil 
War. When Henry finally made up his mind to talk 
over the project seriously with Bartholomew Columbus, 
the opportunity was gone. Christopher had already 
practically come to an agreement with Ferdinand and 
Isabella and the era of the “Greater Days of Spain” 
had begun. 

The details of Columbus’ momentous voyage are too 
well known to* need repetition in full. Briefly stated, 
he left Europe early in September 1492 and after a five 
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weeks’ voyage Arrived at the Bahamas. Then followed 
three months’ cruising in the neighbouring seas, with the 
resultant gain of a general idea of the islands of the 
Carrabean Sea and a triumphal return to Europe. The 
news of the successful voyage was naturally received with 
great enthusiasm in Spain and these followed the appli- 
cation to Rome for a grant of the newly discovered territory. 
But Portugal was already in the field and the rival interests 
might clash. Hence followed the famous Bull of 1493 
by which Alexander VI divided the newly discovered 
territories East and West between the two powers. Much 
aspersion and contempt has often been undeservedly 
cast upon this document. One must not lose sight of the 
fact that the Reformation was still to come and that 

universal authority of the successors of St. Peter was 
stjll an accepted fact. Above all we must not lose sight 
of the strong religious element involved. In dividing- the 
newly discovered territories between the two powers, Rome 
was convinced that she was taking the wisest possible 
step to ensure Christianity presenting an unbroken and 
unassailable front to the hostile forces of Islam. The echoes 
of the fall of Constantinople still rang through the halls 
of the Vatican. Now Christianity was to deliver a 
momentous counterstroke. Hence, the sneers at the Bull 
are hardly justified and are really the product of a later 
age which “knows not” Rome and the authority of the 
successors of St. Peter. 

The subsequent voyages of Columbus — and he made 
three more— were remarkably barren in their results. He 
might, starting from such a beginning, have anticipated the 
other explorers and won for the crown of Spain the coast of 
North America. But he failed in this for a reason which 
was to prove fatal to the exploits of both the Peninsul^ 
powers. In the case of both Portugal and Spain there 
was ever present — over and above the idea of religious 
propaganda— the idea of sending some definite products of 
j|[ieir acUi^ements to the Home Country. In other words, 
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“Gold and Slaves’* was the war cry of the early ex- 
plorers indeed, and it was the motto of the old Colonial 
system. If the supply of gold was short the deficit had to be 
made good in slaves. Over and above this was the needlessly 
drastic method employed in evangelizing the newly dis- 
covered races. Christianity was borrowing a leaf from the 
book of Islam. It was “The F'aith or the Grave” as it 
had been in North Africa in the eighth century. 

Following hard upon the deeds of Columbus, Portugal 
now ventured still further in the field which she had 
made her own— the African voyage. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama, already not unknown in African voyages, set out 
upon his memorable expedition. The glamour of Columbus’ 
exploits has rather unfairly cast a shadow over the deeds 
of Vasco da Gama. Yet assuredly the latter’s voyage 
to India was the greater feat. Columbus had to sail 
36 dtiys with a fair wind over a distance of 2,600 miles— 
a great feat indeed, bearing in mind the size and handiness 
of the vessels of the day. But his Portuguese rival had 
a still vaster task before him. P'rom the outset the old 
postal route was to be abandoned and all possible use was 
to be made of the discoveries of Bartholomew Diaz. 
The Cape was to be the main objective in the first instance. 
After this the issue was uncertain. To approach the Cape 
directly meant traversing from the last halting point— the 
Cape Verde Islands— a distance of 3,770 miles and this 
against contrary winds and tide “ sets ”— no easy task for 
the’ craft of those days— “as unsinkable as a bottle and 
about as seaworthy ” is one description of the fifteenth 
century Caravel. Columbus’ voyage from Spain to the 
Bahamas occupied only 35 days. It was 93 days after leav- 
ing Lisbon that Vasco da Gama sighted the South African 
*Coast. 

Like his predecessor Diaz, he reached Mossel Bay and 
then proceeded to work eastward, far outstripping him. * 
Christmas found him at the harbour which he named Port 
Natal in honour of the day. Lorenco Marques wt^s his next# 
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important port of call and it was only in March 1498— eight 
months after leaving Lisbon— that he arrived at Mozambi- 
que. He had accomplished his task and united West and 
East. He was now in waters well known to the Moham- 
medan mariner and he found ready assistance in the way of 
pilots and other assistance. 

Let us consider one moment the condition of mari- 
time affairs in the Indian Ocean at the time when da Gama 
arrived. For years the vessels of the Arab sailors— rough 
unhandy craft, innocent of bolts and held together by 
fragile bindings of cord— had navigated these seas. At this 
time two great, entrepots of commerce easily held the first 
place. These were Calicut the parent— the primary mari- 
time meeting place of East and West— and Malacca its 
flourishing offspring. These ports were in the hands of 
two classes, the true Mohammedan, known generally as 
“Moors,” and a mixed population from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, the forerunners of the ubiquitous “ Greek ” 
of to-day, who were known as “Runis.” The commerce 
was prosperous but piratical. It -was frankly a law of the 
strongest. Even 200 years later when English and Dutch 
had entered into the race for commercial supremacy, 
we find that there was very little law. in these parts, 
except the law of the strongest. It was into these regions 
that Vasco da Gama made his way and it was to Calicut 
that he directed his vessel. After some disputes with the 
local ruler, somewhat suspicious of the new arrival, da 
Gama was enabled to load up with a valuable cargo and 
to return in triumph to Portugal which he reached in 
September 1499, just over two years in all. 

Thus was the way opened from West to East and it 
must be regarded as a momentoqs epoch in the history of 
the world— possibly indeed a more important achievement 
than the discovery of the New World proper. To quote 
a modern historian, “ Ever since da Gama’s great voyage 
i^fSouthern and Eastern Asia, comprising then as now the 
most populous nations on the globe, have been gradually 
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falling under the sway of ^he European powers who have 
first appropriated their foreign trade, making permanent 
settlements oh their coasts in order to secure it, thence 
advanced to controlling their administration and usurping' 
their government and in some varying degree have suc- 
ceeded in the more difficult task of gradually changing 
their habits of life and thought.” 

So much for the feats of Vasco da Gama. Let us 
now turn once more to the West and see what further 
progress was made there during the period which we 
are’ considering— the fifteenth century. Spain having 
discovered and annexed the West Indian Islands, showed 
remarkably little further energy. It was 25 years after 
Columbus’ first voyage before Mexico was discovered. 
The explanation is simple and the apparent inactivity 
is quite reasonably explained. Unlike Portugal in India, 
Spain in the Antilles made a descent upon so highly 
developed and organized civilization. The Caribs who 
inhabited these islands were but savages at the best. 
It was found necessary to colonize systematically and 
thoroughly if the new discoveries were to be worth 
anything to their Catholic Majesties. Like everything 
else the art of colonization has to be learned and it took 
some time to do it. Towns were hastily planned upon 
unhealthy sites, and had to be abandoned. Of the 18 
original towns planted by Spain in the Antilles only 
10 survived a century later. Spain was learning 
to colonize, as England learnt later in the days of 
Elizabeth, and it took her 25 years to do it. Then she 
was strong enough to move forward to the conquests 
of Mexico, Peru, etc., which conquests do not fall within 
the scope of the present article. 

. Let us turn now to the slowest starter in the race of 
discovery— England. We have seen how Columbus’ pro- 
posals had been entertained when it was already too late. * 
The missed opportunity must have excited the deepest 
regret in the minds of the merchants of England who were 
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just^ beginninj^ {^ realize the ^^ossibyitie^ of the future 
that lay b^^ore thetH ^nd it was not long bdfore a new eifort 
w^s made. Tn 1496 a new navigator appeared in England 
with a new scheme and this time his proposals did not fall 
on unnesponsive ears. In 1496 came John Cabot with 
his scheme for the exploration of the northern shores of 
the New* World. On 5th March 1496 he received Letters 
Patent from King Henry VII for the purpose. It need 
not be imagined that this was an encroachment upon ' the 
Bull of Alexander VI. Rome was still all powerful and 
so pious a monarch as Henry VII was not likely to set 
himself at variance with her. But if perchance land in the 
North should be discovered by the English Government, no 
harm would be done and Portugal and Spain need not be 
expected to feel aggrieved. Hence Cabot sailed from 
Bristol — one of the towns of the western seaboard called, 
to a bright future by the new discoveries— and circum- 
nayigated Newfoundland discovering subsequently the 
coasts of Labrador. Incidentally he proved that the old 
legends of the “ Northmen” were no idle tales and that the 
“ Vineland ” of the Sagas had a real existence. But beyond 
this the result of his discoveries was remarkably barren. 
The English Government and the .English merchants 
heard the account of his voyage, contrasted his account 
of the icebound North with the golden legends of the East^, 
and went away . inditferent. Many years were to pass 
before the English, inspired by a new pride of race and a 
fresh motive, that of religion — and it is interesting to note 
once more how large a part religion plays in the drama of 
discovery— were to enter into the field of world con- 
querors. In the meantime what was happening in Southern 
waters? “Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour’s 
landmark,” says the commination service and the Spaniards 
were now in danger of falling into that undesirable 
situation. Desirous of “beating the boundaries of their 
•newly acquired empire, ” the Spanish monarchs had sent 
out an expedition under Puizar to explore the coast 
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which they stilf beltived fq be that of Asia. Pyizar 

accomplished hid task and coasted alqjl^ South America as 
far as San Roque and then northward to the Gulf of Perta. 
It is noteworthy that one of his shipmates was one 
Amerigo# Vespucci destined, through no fault of 4iis own, 
to become the godfather of the new Continent. When the 
new discoveries came to be set out it was discovered that a 
considerable part of the country henceforward known as 
“ Brazil ” was inside the line drawn by the Bull of 1493 
and therefore within the Portuguese sphere. By a singular 
chance the lawful owners arrived on the scene in the 
same year— 1499— to take possession of their new terri- 
tories, thoughtfully discovered for them by somebody else. 
Cabral, the successor of da Gama, was on his way to the 
Indies and like his predecessor was making a wide sweep 
■ out to sea. Having lost one of his ships he extended the 
width of his sweep in order to pick up the missing vessel 
of his squadron. In doing this he accidentally made the- 
coast of Brazil, — almost a second discovery of America. 

Such is briefly the story of the main features of the 
geographical expansion of the fifteenth century. The 
development of these discoveries belongs to a later date. 

Let us now turn to Europe — the Europe no longer of 
the narrow mediaeval tradition but the awakening Europe 
A of the Renaissance — and see what effect these new dis- 
coveries had upon her intellectually. 

As one historian has stated “ the sudden shattering 
of the old geography produced by the discovery reacted at 
once in a marked way upon European habits of thought.” 

Religion is man’s earliest philosophy : and what affects 
his habits of thought and alters his intellectual point of view 
cannot but modify his “ religious conceptions.” Notw gen- 
erally speaking, the medieeval conception of religion was 
based on the frankest intolerance. To fail to worship the 
Supreme Being otherwise than with the accepted rites* 
and through the orthodox channels -was the deadliest of 
sins. It was an offence against society for a nation might 
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be visited with the direst calamities as a punishment' for 
the sins of the impious. Hence any form of heresy was 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

With the discovery of the New World came a change 
in this direction. Here was a vast country given over to 
the deepest idolatry, a land naturally considered a fit and 
proper ground for evangelical operation by the worship- 
pers of one God. Hence in the new settlements which 
sprang up— separated in many cases by vast distances one 
from another— there was no need for a rigid adherence 
to the old intolerance. In the religious crisis which was 
about to burst upon Europe, the New World offered a 
solution, and gradually it began to be recognized that there 
was an alternative to the State for the non-orthodox, and 
that this alternative was emigration to the newer lands over 
the seas. This movement is outside the scope of this 
article. I have merely referred to it as a very important 
^result of the discoveries which we have been considering. 

H. L. D. GARRETT. 

Government College, 

Lahore. 



RICHARD WAGNER ON MUSIC 
AND THE SISTER ARTS. 

(Centenary^ 22nd May 1913.) 

BY CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


T TNIQUE gifts for dramatic poetry and music did not ex- 
haust the wealth of talents combined in the one person 
of Richard Wagner. He suffered over ten years exile for 
his political writings and inflammatory speeches during the 
revolutionary rising of 1849. Subsequently, like Ruskin, 
he closely associated art with social questions : became 
anti-militarist, vegetarian, and anti-vivisectionist. So 
philosophical is his Ring of the Nibelungen in regard to the 
World as Will, that he is often supposed to have based it on 
Schopenhauer’s famous book, though at the time of writing 
the poem he had never read a page of the Apostle of Pessi- 
mism. And so much has he to say with regard to the 
great verities in his twelve volumes of prose and in his 
dramas, that a theologian, the Rev. Principal Forsyth, 
D.D., declares “ We (English) have no sort of idea of the 
vast religious thoughts underlying his creative work, or of 
the religious mission which finally came to dominate his 
amazing activity.” ''' 

“No man can serve two masters and nothing is 
more masterful than genius. No other musician ever 
showed the poetic gift which Wagner did— in this respect 
alone he has been reckoned the equivalent of Schiller. No 
other composer of operas ever took a tithe of the pains 
in regard to the words that Wagner did. Yet in a remark- 
able article f Mr. Ernest Newmann has recently shown that 
of all composers Wagner was, so to speak, the most purely 
musical. He confined himself to that class of subjects— 


* Religion in Recent Art; see especially last two chapters, 
t Wogner and Supers fVagner Musical Timesy February 1913. 
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the mythical— which it was most exclusively and entirely 
within the power of music to express. This principle is 
constantly reiterated in his writings. Of his two greatest 
gifts, therefore, though they were apparently equal, one, 
as would seem to be inevitable, eventually became subject 
to the other. Curiously enough, it was that which was first 
manifested, the dramatic gift, which ultimately became sub- 
ordinate, for as a lad he showed little talent for music ! 

And that happened which one might expect to occur 
in the case of a man of such extraordinary versatility. He 
became the passionate advocate of a union of all talents, 
leastways of all arts, under one roof. It was characteristic 
of him that when obsessed by an idea he would make all 
history do homage to his purpose. “ With the aid of emi- 
nent art critics— Lessing, for instance— I arrived at the 
result that each separate branch of art develops itself to the 
full extent of its capabilities, and that, arrived at these 

limits it demands to join itself to a sister 

art Endeavouring thus to imagine a work of 

art of which all separate branches now unite each in its 
highest state of perfection, I arrived quite spontaneously 

at a clear conception of that ideal As I was 

unable to realize this ideal work of art in our 

own time, I called it ‘ Art-work of the Future ’ 

It is to this title, by the way, that we are indebted for that 
spectral invention a ‘Music of the Future,’ which 'haunts 
French and other reports on art.” * 

The “ deplorable dissolution of the great Greek work 
of art,” the drama, he attributes to “those different branches 
of art which had previously been united being now 
dissolved and separated.” 

Religion, though not usually called an art, is one of the 
forces which must enter into a perfect work! Of the 
plastic Art he writes “ it is palpable that its ideally creative 
force diminished in exact proportion as it withdrew from 
contact with religion. Art, which was* destined to reach 

^ Wafer's Reliiion and Art^ Chapter Ellis’ Translation, 
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its apogee in its affinity with religion, completely severing 
itself from this communion— which none can deny— has 
fallen into utter ruin.” 

Music, he contends, said its last word as a separate 
art in Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, for in his Ninth and 
last. The Choral Symphony, the greatest of composers 
called in the aid of the poet. Like all controversialists of 
a highly imaginative temperament, Wagner confused vivid 
illustration of a statement with proof of it. Thus he draws 
so charming a picture of the Sister Arts languishing and des- 
pondent in loneliness, vigorous and enhancing each other’s 
beauty, when united and mutually supporting one another, 
that one is apt to overlook the fallacy of the argument. 

Needless to say it was in the production of an ideal 
drama that all arts were to unite. Even Wagner’s politics 
were largely a means to this end ; not but what the reverse 
might also be said — he regarded art as a most potent factor 
in the formation of national character, and therefore 
his art-work may be said to have had, in the highest sense, 
a political purpose. “ In the theatre of Athens,” he 
reminds us, “ the enjoyment of art was at the same time 
a religious celebration, in which the most distinguished 
men of the State took part as poets or actors, appearin^g 
like priests before the assembled populations of town 
and country, who were filled with such high expectations 
of the loftiness of the works to be performed, that 
yEschylus and Sophocles could produce before them the 
profoundest of all poems and be certain of their apprecia- 
tion.” Wagner’s ambition was to found a condition of 
things in which the relations between art and public 
life, “as it once existed in Athens, would revive in 
a manner if possible even nobler and certainly more 
enduring.” He embodied his ideas in a proposal to the 
Government, and it was partly, at least, owing to no 
notice being taken of it, that Wagner sided with the* 
revolutionaries in 4849. And hence his work written in 
'that year. Art and Revolution, Towards the attainment 
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of such an ideal Wagner appears to have considered that 
the architect might well be content to plan little else 
than perfect theatres ; the object of the sculptor should 
be to arrange groups, gestures, and dress of the performers ; 
while the painter would devote himself to scenic painting 
and selection of costumes.^' This, one may add in passing 
is not as derogatory to the sister arts as a first reading might 
lead one to suppose. Did not Leonardo da Vinci act as 
Director of the Festivals and Pageants of Milan ? In 
Wagner’s own conception the arts were to combine on 
equal terms, and each contribute to the perfecting of the 
others, as well as be itself perfected. Thus he considered 
that “ an ideal and purely human” form of art — not merely 
conventional or natural— such as Goethe and Schiller had 
desired, might be attained if “the plastic exprcvssion of 
a dramatic performance could be raised to that distinctness 
which the art of painting has hitherto claimed as its exclu- 
sive privilege.” t Hence, his desire to enlist the masters of 
the pencil and the brush. Even a musician, however, can 
hardly feel aggrieved if a slave of the easel, reading 
Wagner’s invitation, puts his tongue in his cheek and hums 
to himself a little ditty anent a spider and a fly. For, doubt- 
]|l^s with this object of enlistment, Wagner implies that the 
ancient sculptors leave us the form of the modelled Greek 
“ like a petrified memory, a mummy of Greece,” ^ while 
the works of the united arts of the Future “ will make the 
remains of Greek art an insignificant toy for foolish 
children.” Sj Wagner, Professor Naumann reminds us, 
“ possessed a nature imbued with an ideal fanaticism. 
Whatever advantage might accrue to himself was a 
secondary result : the propounding of his principles being 
the ruling motive.” Nevertheless there was a certain 
egoism in his advocacy. For he seemed to think that his 
ideal union of the arts, far from being a thing of the Past, 
was not a thing even of the Present, but only of the 

* See his Collective Works, Vol. Ill, X Collective Works, Vol. III., pa|[es 162-263. 

t Music of the Future^ p. 14, § Ibid. ' n 
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Future, and that he was its Prophet. Whereas, had he but 
looked around him, he would have found that architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, such as no theatre ever possessed ; 
poetry and music of the highest man can produce ; and 
many minor arts, had been brought together for centuries 
in Christian Cathedrals ; nay, in Temples the world over. 

This oversight was the more remarkable since, despite 
certain moral blemishes which his detractors never weary 
of pointing out, there was, as already indicated, a strong 
religious bent in this passionate advocate of the theatre. He 
had, he tells us, as a lad, “ gazed with agonized sympathy 
on the altar-piece in the Church of the Holy Cross, and had 
yearned with ecstatic fervour to hang on the cross in place 
of the Saviour.”' And his subsequent “ terrible night- 
mare ” of student life and indulgence in “all kinds of 
youthful excesses ” did not eradicate this fundamental 
characteristic. After his confirmation he became estranged 
from the visible church, which he regarded as having 
“ sunk below the true intuition and stewardship of Chris- 
tian ideas whereas he found in Art, and especially Music, 
an agent which “ reveals the innermost essence of the 
Christian religion with definition unapproached.” “ The 
artist, too,” he claims, “ may say of himself ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world ’—and I may say this of myself.”! 

Hence, it comes about that almost the only pictures 
which this would-be founder of an Emporium of all the 
arts was especially impressed by, or at any rate, singles^ 
out for mention, are of religious subjects. After explain- 
ing his own characteristically metaphysical conception of 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, he proceeds “That 
picture of Raphael’s (Sistine Madonna) shows us the final 
consummation of the miracle, the Virgin-mother trans- 
figured and ascending with the new-born Son : here we 

are taken by a beauty which the ancient world could 

not so much as dream of here is Love divine beyond 

all knowledge- of unchastity.” 

* Mein leben, Chapter I, I Religion and the State. 
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It is n»t unworthy of note that the composer who * 
after receiving his First Communion, never approached 
the altar again, * slxould have produced the only drama 
in the world— unless we except the Oberammergau Passion,, 
Play— in which that Last Supper is represented, namely, 
“Parsifal.” And that the strongest impression produced 
on his mind by any product of the sister art should have 
been due to a picture having the same scene for its sub- 
ject,— namely, Leonardo da Vinci's “ Last Supper.” Turn- 
ing from restored copies which are hung alongside it, 
“.the fact is suddenly revealed to his (the spectator’s) soul 
that the contents of th^ original are absolutely inimitable ” 
Wagner writes in his Mein Leben. 

It would be a presumption on the part of the present 
writer, a layman to the pictorial art, to discuss the relative 
merits of masters of the brush on their technical side. 
But surely no series of music-dramas has inspired so many 
painters and draughtsmen as have those of Richard Wag- 
ner ; I refer to subjects from the “ Flying Dutchman ” by 
H. Hendrich ; from “ Tannhauser,” by Aubrey Beardsley 
and M. Bruckner from “The Ring of the Nibelungen ” 
by all three artists ; from “Tristan” by Robert Engels; 
and from “ Parsifal ” by Kvvon Rozynski and.Hans Thoma. 
Parallels have often been drawn between great composers 
and great painters, the most close-fitting and convincing 
being, perhaps, that between Mozart and Raphael. Wagner 
Js no exception : his work in purifying the opera from arti- 
ficiality and convention and bringing it back to nature has 
been likened to that of Luther in Religion, Wordsworth 
in Poetry and the Pre-Raphaelites in Painting. 

CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


* Translators differ materially in rendering the passage in Wagner My Life on 
which this comment is founded. The ** authorized*^ translation represents Wagner as saying 
“ The shudder with which I received the Bread and Wine was so ineffaceably stamped 
on my memory, that I never again partook of the Communion lest 1 should do so with 
levity.*^ Mr. David Irvine reads him as saying “ the thrill of emotion when the 
Bread and Wine were dissiensed and received remained so unforgettable, that I, in 

to escape the possibility of a diminished mood during a similar service, neyer 
again availed myself of the opportunity to go to Communion/’ 



MINDING ONE’S OWN BUSINESS. 

BY R. M. STEPHEN. 


heartily sympathize with the loud plaudits evoked 
^ in the crowded Roman theatre by the Homo sum of 
Terence ; yet experience dictates a cautious discrimination 
in applying the fine sentiment to practice, if we would do 
our work and fit our place. While .we should not close 
•Pur heart against what concerns our neighbour, and become 
‘immersed in narrow self-regard, our interest, as it has 
a centre, must also have a circumference. There are 
things which, though they may not be unknown or uncon- 
sidered, are for the time being under our horizon. 
Without counting aught human foreign, we see some 
things farther off than others, and give the more remote 
only what remains over of solicitude and service after we 
have settled more immediate claims. What lies to our 
hand requires our best resolution and composure ; let other 
things stand aside meanwhile, and wait their turn. We 
should measure carefully the time and thought available 
for matters beyond the boundary of plain present 
duty. 

It is a sound rule, then, to keep one’s place and mind 
one’s own affairs. Difficulty and danger should neither 
be evaded in poverty of spirit, nor courted in bravado. 
We should not stray from our course in quest of pleasant 
weather, or in foolhardy challenge to the tempest. 
Declining the bright stolen day, we will wait for sunshine 
and soft winds which we can enjoy without the bad 
conscience of a truant or deserter. As for storms, 
those incidental to the course are enough ; and only in 
braviiig these is there virtue. It is but folly to double 
Gape Horn unless we are bound for a port that cannot be 
fetched another and less perilous way. 
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Each of us has hif limited capital, which he should be 
charf^ of spending where the obligation is not clear, and 
the good he can do is uncertain. The Shepherd, seeing 
another man’s sheep in danger, should certainly save them 
from destruction ; but his first duty is to his own flock. 
Only the unclaimed margin of his time and energy should 
be bestowed outside his covenanted service. The second- 
ary must not be financed with filchings from the primary : 
debts must be paid to the last farthing before we begin to 
dispense charity ; and no reasonable neighbour will expect 
us, for friendship, to dig in his garden until we have 
finished with our own. We must not come to a personal 
task exhausted by a grapple with problems requiring 
faculties for their solution which we do not possess, or 
confront our brother’s need and the sorrows of our 
neighbourhood, with a heart already given away to men 
in the ends of the earth, or to the romantic woes of the 
last tale we read. 

Those who keep a dog should let him do the barking. 
There should be a division of interest as of labour. Some 
men make a business of politics ; leaving much to them, and 
thus relieving ourselves, need not mean culpable neglect 
of the duties of citizenship. Reluctance to harness our- 
selves like a cabinet minister does not prove us indifterent 
to the government of our country. There are judges 
in the land ; we need not be at great pains to set up a 
private tribunal and try every case that arises. We 
may enjoy an unruffled detachment, not wrought up to 
anxiety or hotly taking a side, and so expending nervous 
force we might put into matters that more closely concern 
us. The judge will give his decision, or the jury their 
verdict, without ilpsking our opinion. Our best course 
is to keep a heart at leisure. 

Some men very gratuitously burden themselves with 
the care of the universe, finding no point in Pippa’s song 
as she passes, no relief in the faith that God reigns. Yet 
each of us has to answer only for a little corner ; if we 
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did our part there with more punctual conscience, we 
might perhaps be less oppressed with a groaning pessimism 
about the great wide world. We do well to ask how much 
of the burden that bows us we have a clear call to bear, and 
to lay aside every weight of our own perverse imposinj^. 
It is of course painful to find the world out of joint ; more 
painful still if we aspire to set it right, and discover, as 
to a certainty ^ve shall, that we arc unequal to the task. 
The riddle of the universe never makes those desperate 
that are sane and modest enough to acknowledge that they 
are not required to read it. Is there not a streak of pre- 
sumption and affectation in most of us when we sigh over 
“the burthen and the weary weight of all the unintelli- 
gible world ” ? The world is fairly intelligible for prac- 
tical purposes ; every man will find business enough to 
mind if he looks about him, and never more than enough 
unless he looks too far above or beneath him. 

“ Men speak too much about the world,” said Carlyle 
in his sardonic way. “ For the saving of the world, I 
will trust confidently to the Maker of the world ; and look 
a little to my own saving, which I am more competent 
to.” He recommends “staying at home” There is, 
indeed, a narrowly wrong ^vay of conceiving of the soul’s 
salvation, as if it could be worked out in self-engrossed 
disregard of the world. To hit the middle term between 
that and having the world too much with us, would be a 
fruitful achievement of practical philosophy and a material 
contribution to our happiness. 

In the language made more than any other for free 
and joyous play of mind, men spoke of ' aTvpayfj.oavv>i^ 
and TToXvTrpuy/j-ofTvt'ij , life sunk in inaction, and life scattered 
and squandered in perpetual stir. Plato, who magnified 
the principle that every man should ^o his own business, 
and once at least identifies it with justice, gives it the 
excellent name of olKeioirpaylu, that is, attention to one’s 
own affairs, .or, in homelier language, doing one's own 
housework. Only in due relation, in vitality and geniality of 
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contact, with th^ world does the individual life prosper ; 
sunk in itself it starves and faints, goes deaf and blind, 
'makes for itself a prison instead of a home. Neverthe- 
less, it must have some weight and substance of its -own, 
some independence, power of detachment, and personal 
resource, that when it goes abroad it may give as well 
as get, be both benefactor and beneficiary ; and for this 
there needs homekeeping, seasons of retreat and recollec- 
tion, concentration and self-examination. “ Take heed • 
unto thyself;” else will heed given to other things or 
other persons degenerate into meddling, and panting, 
fumbling ufficiousness. The quality of what we do for 
others depends on what we have first done for ourselves. 
We must do our own business well, before we can be of 
much use to our neighbour. His profit from anything of 
ours is but an overflow from the benefit we confer on our- 
selves ; and we shall please as well as serve him better by 
doing our own work thoroughly, than by hurrying it 
through or leaving it half done to go and lend a hand 
in his. 

The farmer who can bear the loss better may praise- 
worthily leave his own stacks to save his neighbour’s ; but 
wljpre their circumstances are fairly equal, he should, and 
of course he will, save his own first. We blame him if, 
secure himself, he is indifferent to the insecurity of his 
fellows. The self-forgetfulness which deserves admiration 
• labours and suffers for others when it might be at ease ; 
that is different from going to labour far afield while 
there is yet much work at home clamouring to be done. 
As^the neighbour to love is the man next us, so the thing 
to do is the nearest demanding attention ; it is no virtue, 

. . or real grace, to fly over that to something beyond. 

" ** We are in a peculiar manner intrusted with our- 
selves,” says Bishop Butler, ** and therefore care of our 
own interests, as well as of our conduct, particularly 
belongs to us.” We are responsible for ourselves other- 
, wise than for our neighbour. We have to work for 
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ourselves, as we have no call to work for another. Any 
self-respecting person would consider it an affront if we 
proposed to make his living ; he would, and with cause^ 
bid us mind our own business. We cannot give with a 
good grace what we would disdain to accept. It wouW 
not be right, even if it were possible, for one man to 
do another’s duty, it would be a sort of theft or usur- 
pation. You may keep a man alive, and meritoriously if 
without your help he must die ; otherwise you wrong him 
by interposing between him and a part he should play for 
himself. True charity succours those who cannot get 
work or bread ; to keep in bread those that will not exert 
themselves to procure it is another matter. Men are in 
a peculiar manner entrusted with themselves ; relieving 
them of all effort to honour the trust is not genuine bene- 
ficence. We do a man good by working cheerfully beside 
him, but only harm by doing his work. 

When, and in what measure, time and labour should 
be given to public services, is a question each must answer 
for himself, after careful consideration of his particular 
circumstances and equipment. In this stocktaking he 
may be misled in two different ways — from shallow self- 
conceit, or from indolence, hypersensitivencss and lack of 
courage. Pericles, in the great funeral oration which 
Thucydides gives in his second book, enunciates the Athe- 
nian view of one who takes no part in public affairs, that 
he is not quiet and inoffensive, but positively useless, 
a drone in the hive. Oi'k u-n-puy/uavu 'aW' 'axpeToy vo/ju^onep. 
This of course applied to a city state, in which some public^' 
duty was required of all free citizens, and hardly means 
more than it would to say in a country like Great Britain 
or France that it is reprehensible in the citizen not to vote 
in elections, and make his vote a matter of thought and 
conscience. But what is to be said of aspiring to some 
service or office, beyond what is open to or required of 
everybodj^? Minding our own business and considering 
our limited faculty may at once dispense qs from anything 
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of this kind, if we- are the sort that shrink from it, or bar 
us out, if we are the other sort that hanker after it. But 
given the call, the capacity, and the opportunity, public 
service, whether we like or dislike it, becomes part of 
our duty as participants in the benefits and privileges of the 
social organism. “ For we arc all made for mutual assist- 
ance, as the feet, the hands, and the eyelids ; as the rows 
of the upper and under teeth.” So Marcus Aurelius ex- 
presses this great commonplace, as it may now be called ; 
St. Paul would give it just as well or better, all but the 
quaint simile of the teeth. We may fly in the face of this 
principle in either of two ways : by refusing to do all we are 
called to and fit for, or by insisting on undertaking more. 

Instead of casting about for any new illustration, let 
us take and digest a morsel of genial Socratic dialogue from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia^ that little book which has come 
to us safe and sound through all the tempests and ship- 
wrecks, the manifold chances and changes, of some four- 
and-twenty centuries. 

Plato’s brother Glaucon, though still hardly more than 
a boy, was impatient to launch into public life. As nobody 
else could restrain him, Socrates, who had a kindness for the 
- lad and a high regard for several of his ’relations, took him 
in hand, and by asking some very pertinent questions 
speedily convinced him that he had much business of his 
own to mind before he could do Athens or himself any 
service by going into politics. 

The substance of the dialogue is somewhat as follows : — 

“ What is the revenue of Athens ? ” Glaucon does not 
know. “Whence is it derived?” Glaucon cannot tell. 
Nor has he found time to learn what the public expendi- 
ture is. 

“Goodbye, then,” says Socrates, “to all thought of 
increasing the national wealth !” “ Pooh ! ” answers Glaucon 
airily, “we can easily enrich Athens any day at the 
expense of her enemies.” “ To be sure we canj’ Socrates 
drily assents, “ if Athens chances to be stronger than her 
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enemies ; otherwise she may only lose all she has. We 
must yierefore know how weak or. strong we are. E'irst, • 
then, Glaucon, tell us the power of the city by land and 
sea, and thereafter the power of her adversaries.” 

“Nay, by Zeus,” Glaucon replies, “I cannot do that,, 
on the spur of the moment.” “ Well, then,” Socrates soft- 
ly suggests, “ if you have taken a note of it, go and fetch 
it.” “ To tell the truth,” poor Glaucon confesses, “ I have 
not yet made a note of it.” 

“ In that case,” Socrates imperturbably proceeds, “ we 
will say no more for the present about wars of aggression. 
But how, pray, do we stand for the defence of the coun- 
try ? How arc our garrisons distributed, and in what 
force?” “ By Zeus !” Glaucon exclaims, “I would make 
a clean sweep of them, since they are so inefficient that 
there is no security for property in the country.” 

“ Making a sweep of the garrisons,” Socrates objects 
solemnly, “is surely a strange way to secure property! 
B^t tell me, Glaucon, have you actually seen for yourself, 
or how do you happen to know, that the garrisons are so 
useless?” “I make a shrewd guess,” says Glaucon. 
“Pray then,” Socrates insinuates, “shall we leave this 
subject also until we have got beyond shrewd guesses and 
actually know something? ” “That will be best,” Glaucon* 
admits. 

“You have never been out at the silver mines,” 
Socrates resumes, “so we cannot expect you to explain 
why the output is less than it used to be. Of course,” he 
adds ironically, “ the neighbourhood is reputed unhealthy, 
and you have some excuse for keeping away from it. But 
you really must look into things and find out how long the 
wheat crop in the country will support the city, that we 
may not have a famine.” 

Glaucon only makes a wry face and says, “You are 
certainly cutting out my work for me.” “Well,” Socrates* 
persists, “nob’ody would be thought to look well to his 
dtouse, unless he knew what it needed to keep it going, 
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and were at some pains to find supplies. But the city consists 
not of one house but of ten thousand. Come, Glaucon, why 
not make a beginning in your statesmanship by putting 
one house on a good footing, your uncle’s let us say, 
which needs any help you can give it. If you don’t 
succeed with one house, how can you hope to succeed 
with ten thousand. It is folly to ask a man who cannot 
lift a talent to carry a much greater weight. ” 

“ Nay,” Glaucon pleads, “I would gladly do something 
for my uncle’s house if he would only let me.” “ What! ” 
exclaims Socrates feigning surprise, “ you cannot persuade 
him to trust you with his house, and yet you expect to 
persuade all the Athenians, and your uncle to the bargain, 
to trust you with the government of the city ! ” 

Glaucon’s cousin Charmides is the other type of man. 
He shrinks from public life, and Socrates, having a high 
opinion of his capacity, tries to spur him on. “Tell me, 
Charmides, if one well qualified to carry off the garland 
in the games, and so to cover himself with glory and 
give his city a more honoured place in Greece, were to 
refuse to enter the lists, what sort of person would you 
take him for ! ” Charmides’ answer, and the application to 
his own case, are easily conceivable. 

It all sounds tolerably modern, does it not ? We may 
still meet Glaucon in the broad places of the city ; we 
have often heard him talking with voluble assurance 
after dinner in the smoking-room at the club or, per- 
haps, we rise with him in the morning, walk with 
him all day, and lie down with him at night, since he is 
none other than ourselves. The gens Glauconia is large and 
strong, especially among men of Glaucon’s years, jutt on 
the hither or farther side of twenty. It is a period in life 
when we have not quite learnt to bestow stqady and 
methodical attention on our own business, but are ready 
enough to imagine that we can manage other people’s. 
The Charmides clan, again, though smaller and partial to 
the shadow, being nauch averse to marching with streaming 
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banner and blaring trumpet, is nowise extinct nor likely 
to become so. It is prone to consider all conflict vulgar, 
and progress too dearly bought if it cannot be made without 
noise and debate. It will not pluck the rose for fear of the 
thorn, or strive for the palm for dislike of the dust. Still, 
as of old, there are some who are eager to grapple with 
great tasks without the necessary capacity and training ; 
and others that have knowledge and talent, but lack ambi- 
tion, or are too sensitive and reluctant to expose them- 
selves to the buffets and disgusts of a public career. Here 
is Would-and-Can’t ; there Gould-and-Won’t. Some men are 
plainly marked for public service ; it is unfortunate if, not 
they, but others enter it. When some overleap the sub- 
mission to labour and discipline which can alone make 
promising candidates for social or political service, and 
others take such a liking to the school that they will not 
leave it when their training is completed, the community 
must sufter twice over : great places are unsought by those 
fittest for them, and light, ill-qualified men are sucked into 
the vacuum. 


lidinhurnh. 


K. M. STEPHEN. 
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V. KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
BY D. L. MONRO. 


jpUBLIG ATTENTION has been concentrated recently 
on various aspects of this question. The newspapers 
and journals have given space to expositions of the hard lot 
^ the horse and the bullock, one of our magistrates has 
earned the praise of the humane by strong opinions ex- 
pressed and energetic action taken in cases brought before 
him, and thoughtful and sympathetic women have written 
and spoken their mind on a state of affairs which conti- 
nues to harrow their feelings. The European Association 
has taken up a strong position and, I understand,- will 
not be content to let things remain as they are. It is 
unnecessary to offer any excuse for the inclusion of an 
article on the subject in this series, for the signiffcance 
of our treatment of dumb animals as an index of our 
civic consciousness must be apparent to all. 

It would be foolish to embark oh any plea for kind- 
ness to animals that did not assume a desire on the part 
of the general public to treat all animals in the best and 
kindest possible manner, but the facts point to a consider- 
able amount of apathy, and it is an immediate necessity 
that measures, effective and drastic, should be taken to 
deal with an evil that is a disgrace to the city. An 
extract from the European Association’s letter to Govern- 
^ment indicates, however, very clearly the existence 
of discontent with the present state of affairs, both as* 
regards the regulations and their enforcement,, and this 
is felt by others besides the members of this influential 
Association : 

If 

“ My Council make the following suggestions which 
iir their opiijgon would, if adopted, go far to place the 
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general conditions of this traffic on a more humane 
basis : — * 

■ (a) The standardization of carts. 

(^) The re-adjustment of the present scale of weights 
for which carts are licensed under the exist- 
ing Bye-law, a load limit being determined by. 
the 'height of the bullock, measured from the 
shoulder to ground level. 

(c) The proper examination of animals for which 
a license is required and the rejection of all 
which are considered unfit. 

( c/) Identification marks for all animals licensed. 

(f) As already shown in paragraph 5 of this letter 
the Police have full power to deal with any 
acts of cruelty, but, in order to ensure proper 
action being taken, special European Police 
Sergeants, or Inspectors, should be detailed 
for this duty. 

“ My Council are ol' t>pinion that the present licensing 
establishment under the Corporation is quite inadequate 
for the carrying out of the above suggestions and have no 
hesitation in stating that a considerable strengthening of 
the Stall' is necessary. A competent European Officer 
should be placed at the head of the Department, and such 
officer should be a man with the necessary knowledge and 
experience to reorganize the Department. Weighbridges 
should also be placed in different parts of the town to 
enable the officers to check the loads at any time. 

“ To show that the Corporation is in a position to carry 
out all necessary reforms from a financial standpoint my 
Council would merely mention that they have every 
reason to believe that the annual income derived from the 
licensing fees amounts to nearly Rs. 1,12,000, while the 
annual cost of the Department is believed to be Rs. 9,000. 
Although the huge estimated balance of Rs. 1,03,000 shown 
by this Department is credited to the General E'und of 
the Corporation, yet my Council consider that the first 
duty of the Corporation is to provide an adequate and 
efficient staff for the purposes of the Department. They 
have no hesitation in stating that a vast amount of tWfc 
present cruelty is due to the inadequate attention which 
has hitherto been paid by the Corporation to the Depart- 
ment in question and it is certainly most improper thqt 
a large annual revenue should be extracted from such a 
source without reference to the moral obligatiohs attach- 
ing thereto and > without reference to considerations of 
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humanity. It is unnecessary to point out that the cruelty to 
bullocks practised in the streets of Calcutta has long been 
one of- the scandals of the City and it is trusted that this 
long neglected evil will now be properly dealt with.” 

The work of the Calcutta Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals commands the sympathy of all 
humane people and it enjoys a considerable amount of 
support. Its work is of the utmost value, although its 
well-directed efforts are somewhat negatived by faults 
in the lower grades of its officials, and a lack of know- 
ledge of the usefulness and availability of its services on 
the part of the public. 

The following is the record of the Society’s operations 
during the year 1913 : 


Number of Prosecutions 

7,935 



,, ,, Convictions 

7,854 



,, ,, Warned and Discharged 

32 



,, ,, Discharged for want of 




proof ... 

49 



,, ,, Animals concerned 


9,387 


ANALYSIS. 





Vnimals. 

Fines inflicted. 

Horses. — 


Rs. 

As. 

Wounded 

243 

1,390 

0 

Lame ... 

4,578 

26,561 

4 

Emaciated 

48 

212 

0 

Overladen 

92 

175 

8 

Cruelly Beaten 

19 

128 

8 

Bullocks. — 




Wounded 

1,468 

4,561 

0 

Lame ... 

788 

2,765 

6 

Emaciated 

57 

138 

0 

Overladen 

1,290 

2,273 

8 

Cruelly Beaten 

25 

189 

0 

Buffaloes. — 




Wounded 

193 

667 

0 

Cruelly Beaten 

4 

22 

0 

Overladen 

2 

10 

0 

Fowls. — 




Cruelly treated and carried by 




overcrowding ... 

' 282 

35 

0 
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Ducks. — 

Cruelly carried and treated ... 

Animals. 

45 

Fines inflicted. 

Rs. As. 

30 0 

Donkeys. — 

Overladen 

4 

11 0 

Dogs. — 

llltreated, cruelly beaten and 
leg fractured 

2 

Discharged. 

Pigeons. — 

llltreated by overcrowding 

181 

12 0 

Pigs.- 

Cruelly carried and treated 

2 

30 0 

Cows. — 

Milked by Pooka ... 

64 

2,966 0 

Total 

9,387 

42,177 2 


Now the study of these figures does not, in my opinion, 
tend to complacency. It is a record of good work, having 
regard to the resources and the powers possessed by this 
excellent society. But essentially it is most humiliating 
evidence of the existence of an appalling amount of 
cruelty ; a record of the punishment of cruelty and not of 
its prevention. 1 do not seek to belittle punishment as a 
deterrent, nor is it necessary to theorize about the value 
of fines and penalties (or, if such were suggested, rewards 
and commendation) as a means for the promotion of right 
conduct. But, in order that these things may have adequate 
effect, it is necessary that they should be based on a suffi- 
ciently clear-cut and comprehensive code of regulations, 
and the very magnitude of our figures is evidence of the 
disgraceful inefficiency of our code. There are certain 
things at present untouched by regulations that are, to the 
average humane intelligence, utterly hateful. 1 refer, for 
example, particularly to the method of yoking bullocks 
and to the nose string. 

From observation in town and country I am persuaded 
that the cruelty to bullocks that we deplore in Calcutta 
streets has no real counterpart in the villages and along the 
country roads and lanes. The leisurely progress of a train 
of carts along a suburban highway is usually a pleasurable 
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spectacle and it is seldom that our pity is stirred or our feel- 
ings harrowed. It follows that a great deal of the cruelty 
we deplore is a natural consequence of traffic conditions 
in the city, and a little observation will prove that it is 
so. The absence of a proper yoke, the nose string, the 
unwieldy cart, while comparatively innocuous on the 
country road, become instruments of torture in the 
crowded streets and alleys and compounds of the city 
(where confusion and haste seem to have become insepar- 
able from traffic conditions). Where progress is impeded 
and irregular, and where the streets and lanes and eom- 
pounds (and especially the entrances to compounds) are 
not surfaced as they should be, overloading, always an 
evil, becomes an intolerable cruelty. 

It has been stated that bullock transport of the kind to 
which we have grown accustomed is suited to the conditions 
of the East and to the intelligence of the drivers and that 
it is futile to insist on such things as proper harness and 
well-constructed carts. The argument of cheapness (which 
bolsters up so much that is kutcha and ineffective in Indian 
industrial methods) is invoked. It is significant in this 
regard to note that the European Association, which has 
made itself responsible for some very definite suggestions of 
improvement, is largely composed of business men, with 
whom the economic argument might be expected to 
weigh. Truth to tell, cartage is only one small item in 
the cost of the goods handled, and higher costs affect prices 
as much as profits ; even if it were otherwise, business men 
have no desire to profit from the torture of dumb animals. 

Whatever may be the provisions of the law for the 
country at large, it is suggested that within certain defined 
limits which should enclose all the busy and congested streets 
and roads, jetty, dock and station-yards, we require very ’ 
definite and drastic additions to the code. Within the 
delimited areas, certain conditions as to load, type of 
cart, yoke or harness and guiding reins, should be laid 
down. Two* or three types of cart might be licensed for 
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various kinds and weights of package ; anything in the 
nature of the primitive bamboo cart should be considered 
out of the question for large and heavy packages and the use 
of a small four-wheeled lorry suitable to our existing lanes 
and compounds might be rhade compulsory for such work. 

Many considerations, I submit, prevent us from taking 
complacent refuge behind theories of the brutality of 
drivers and owners — let us once for all admit that the 
blame rests on the community, and that while the element 
of wanton cruelty is not wanting the drivers are themselves 
driven by the circumstances of their employment. These 
circumstances can only be moditied, we know, by authori- 
tative control and the blame must rest wherever the 
means of control resides unexcrcised, or wherever lies the 
power to institute further necessary regulation. If I seem 
to infer by this that the responsibility is with those who 
occupy the seats of the mighty, let me point out that 
public opinion is, after all, a power in the land, and that, 
in a matter of this sort, an apparently apathetic public 
cannot justly expect authority to outrun the popular voice. 

The first thing necessary then is that the popular voice 
should be effectively heard, that some means should be 
formed of making known in high places the existence of 
a widely held opinion that things are far from well with our 
patient beasts of burden, that there is a possibility of much 
amelioration, and that the problem is not so very complex, 
and must be solved whatever the difficulties may he. 

Probably the procedure that would be most effective 
and most satisfactory to all who are concerned for the 
welfare of dumb animals would be the early formation of 
a small committee appointed by Government to enquire 
and report on the extent and nature of the evil in Calcutta 
and the necessary and possible steps (legislative and execu- 
tive) to be taken to deal with it by all authorities and 
agencies concerned. Is it too much to hope that Christmas * 
will bring us such a report ? 


D. L. MONRO. 
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VI. CITY IMPROVEMENTS : TWO REPORTS, 

ANNUAL REPORT on the Operations of the Calcutta 

Improvement Trust for the year 1913-14. Calcutta 

Improvement Trust, 1914. 

'^HE REPORT shows that a certain amount of work has 
been put in hand, and that considerable progress 
has been made in preparation for the general main road 
scheme. Twenty-three lakhs have been spent on land for 
Scheme No. 1 and Rs, 1,60,000 on Re-housing scheme 
No. 1. A useful and interesting set of maps is issued with 
the report. The following extracts are of interest : — 

Proceedings of the Trust . — The year under report was 
the second year of the existence of the Trust. It was 
stated in the Report on the first year’s operations that 
although four Improvement Schemes had been notified it 
was recognized that the first task before the Chief Engineer 
was to prepare a scheme of main roads for Calcutta and 
the Suburbs. On Mr. Richards’ departure from the service 
of the Trust the task of preparing such a scheme was 
entrusted to Mr. Maden, Trust Engineer, and Mr. 
Shrosbree, Chief Valuer, jointly. By the month of July 
they -submitted a joint report which has excited much 
interest and which is generally admitted to be an excellent 
piece of work. It was estimated that the sums at the 
disposal of the Trust would amount to seven crores of 
rupees, and the Report was based on the assumption that 
four crores of rupees would be available for expenditure 
on main roads. The Report proposed the construction of 
new roads in the City and Suburbs of a total length of 
21*82 miles and the widening of roads in the City and 
Suburbs to a length of 19*99 miles. Of the new roads in 
the City 1*14 miles were to have a width of 100 feet, 3*39 
miles of ,80 feet and 2*22 miles of 60 feet, while 4*66 miles 
were to be widened to 80 feet. In the suburbs it was pro- 
posed that 5*32 miles should be made of or widened to 
a width of 150 feet, while there would be 13*44 miles of 
new 100 feet roads and a further 8*87 miles of road 
widened to 100 feet. So far as the City proper was con- 
. cerned the schemes had been actually worked out on the 
ground and rough but fairly accurate estimates of cost 
prepared. In the Suburbs less precision was necessary, 
nor, owing to want of time and the absence of up^to-date 
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m^s, was such precision possible. The estimated cost of 
the schemes proposed in the City including the three 
schemes already in hand was 


Lands— 


Gross 

... 823 lakhs 

Net 

... 414 „ 

Engineering 

... 64 „ 


Total ... 478 lakhs 

In the Suburbs it was hoped that the net cost of land would 
be nil while the engineering works were roughly estimated 
to cost Rs. 160 lakhs. 

Re-housing Scheme No. i.— It was stated in paragraph 20 
of the last annual report that the Trust had undertaken 
the erection of three blocks of buildings as an experiment 
in the fringe area of Ward No. 4. The buildings were 
designed to contain 14 shops and 238 rooms, each 12 feet 
by 12 feet with a 4 feet verandah in front and openipg on 
to a central passage 7 feet wide. They were ready for 
occupation by 1st April, 1914. The final estimate of cost 
was ; land, Rs. 58,000 ; buildings and works, Rs. 1,64,000. 
Owing to the enhancement of the award by the Tribunal 
and the costs incurred in consequence of the appeal, the 
acquisition of the land has actually cost Rs. 72,371 as 
against Rs. 58,000, originally estimated. There will also, it 
is anticipated, be an excess of Rs. 6,000 on the cost of the 
buildings due partly to the expenditure of Rs. 1,500 on 
special reinforcements and foundations necessitated by 
bad ground and partly to the expenditure of Rs. 2,500 on 
additional conveniences in the rooms. 

The cost of the land works out at Rs. 832 a cottah ; it 
is recognized in England that the working classes cannot 
be profitably housed on land costing more than £300 an 
acre or Rs. 75 a cottah. There will therefore be a loss on 
this experiment and this was anticipated by the Board 
from the outset. It appears, however, that the buildings 
would show a fair return on capital if the rooms in the two 
upper storeys were let out at Rs. 6 a month, those on the 
ground floor at Rs. 5 a month and the shops at Rs. 10. 
The -buildings are believed to be much cheaper than 
anything of the kind that jfias been erected in Calcutta 
before, the cost working out* at only Rs. 2 ’8 per cubic footj 
including water-supply, drainage and kerbing and guttering 
and it is interesting to find from applications received that 
there w$|Mld apparently be no difficulty in filling the 
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buildings with tenants of the Bengali middle class, if the 
whole buildings or the two upper floors of each block were 
exclusively reserved for their use. The Board, however, 
consider that it is most important to ascertain what rent 
can be paid and what accommodation is required by the 
artisan and labouring classes. They have therefore decided 
to let the rooms at lower rates to artisans and labourers, 
and if the buildings once become popular, it will doubtless 
be possible to raise the rents at a later period. The 
experiment, however, seems already to show that excellent 
and sanitary accommodation suitable for the Bengali 
middle class or the poor Anglo-Indian can be erected to let 
at a profit at rents of Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 a room, and it is to be 
hoped that some enterprising capitalist will repeat the 
experiment. 

REPORT, by request of the Trust, on the Condition, 
Improvement and Town Planning of the City of 
Calcutta and Contiguous Areas. E. P. Richards, 
M. Inst. C. E., etc. Calcutta Improvement Trust, 1914. 

Vl^E HAVE received from Mr. E. P. Richards, for- 
** merly Chief Engineer to the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust, a copy of his very complete report. The work 
is of great interest in connection with the work of the Trust, 
especially for the very full information given regarding 
the conditions of various modern cities, and the improve- 
ment and planning procedure recommended and adopted 
by them. Mr. Richards has much to say about the present 
condition of Calcutta, and it has to be admitted that the 
force and emphasis he uses are justified. 

The author of the Report gives the following brief 
list of improvements required : — 

(a) Urban built-up Calcutta requires about 21 miles 
of new wide main roads and eight miles of widenings. 
These would bring the city fairly into line with a western 
city as regards main road provision and traffic facilities. 

(bi) Urban built-up Calcutta has no street system ; 
2,500 acres are provided only with highly irregular lanes 
and passages. It would require the creation of about 110 
ixiiles of ordinary 30 to 40 feet streets to bring Calcutta into 
line even with the old built-up sections of European citjjBs. 
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(c) Of the 2,500 acres, not less than 800 acres are 
slums of a much wofse type than anything in Europe, and 
they require removal or remedy. 

(</) 6,000 acres of suburbs inside the city boundary 

are growing up anyhow and require re>planning, roads, 
tramways, and development. 

(0 2,000 acres of land in Manicktola (outside the 
city boundary) need planning, sewerage, tramways, and 
development. 

(/) 2,000 acres in Cossipore-Chitpore will one day 

become part of Calcutta. This area likewise needs re- 
planning at once. 

(5) Bridge communication with Howrah needs radical 
improvement and augmentation. A second bridge is 
wanted ; it should be at Aheeritola. 

(A) Sixteen defective out-of-date existing road bridges 
over railways and canals need re-construction and widen- 
ing, or replacement by new bridges of two or three times 
the existing widths. Approaches and gradients also need 
improvement. New bridges are needed at several points, 
such as at Halsi Bagan. 

(0 The dense built-up city is remarkably short of 
open spaces. Northern Cialcutta especially is badly in 
need of a dozen good squares and playgrounds. A river- < 
side promenade road would be as good as a park in North 
Calcutta and would be of very great use for traffic and 
the increasing river shipping, and is perfectly feasible of 
execution. Radial parks coming into Calcutta from south, 
east and north, plus plenty of small squares, would, perhaps, 
be the best system for Calcutta— given plenty of money 
and powers. Nearly all existing squares can be much 
improved at trifling cost. 

(♦) Private and public-company housing enterprise 
needs every possible encouragement at Calcutta, not only 
by suburban and tramway development, but by the British 
and European loan systems. 

(k) Calcutta and Howrah are short by 60 miles of 
the normal allowance of tramway routes. There are 
no roads for them, either in the city or suburbs. 

Specially instructive are the comparative tables 
showing street mileage per square mile : — 

British Cities : 35 miles of roads per square mile. * 

Continental ’,, 30 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Calcutta 7 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 
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The table of street widths is also of importance. 

This table shows approximately that the cities of 
Europe and America usually possess some 40 to 60 per 
cent, of open space solely in streets and roads. The 
Calcutta average is about 13 per cent, and exhibits forcibly 
the streetless condition of the city. 

Other cities possess from 300 to 400 per cent, more 
roads and streets. The total combined open space, in 
roads, streets, gardens, courts, etc., in the built-up areas 
of European and American cities (excluding parks and 
public gardens) averages roughly from 60 to 70 per cent. 
The Calcutta figure (improved by the Park Street area) 
is about 24 per cent. Without that area the figure sinks 
to about 18 per cent. This is congestion undreamt of in 
European and American cities. In Calcutta one can 
find solid blocks of 10 to 20 acres, in which the total 
combined open space of all kinds is only S to 10 per 
cent., and the buildings will be from 3 to 5 storeys high. 
The writer minutely measured up the street space in two 
London “ slums,” condemned for demolition. One was in 
Westminster, and gave 24*6 per cent., the other was in 
Whitechapel, and had 26^ per cent., in street area alone. 

The property was mostly two-storey poor-class resi- • 
dential. The total open space was about 40 per cent. 
They were considered very bad areas indeed. In Calcutta, 
by a large section of the public, those areas would, it is 
pretty certain, be considered orderly, wonderfully well 
planned, and by no means insanitary. This- is no exaggera- 
tion ; and it is with no pleasure that the writer sets the 
fact down. It is done to draw attention to the true state of 
Calcutta and the great need for educating public opinion. 

The traffic problem is dealt with fully and many 
important considerations are put forward : 

Present-day Calcutta traffic is but indicatory of what it^ 
is assuredly going to increase to during the next few decades. 

In the Howrah Bridge report it was shown in general, 
from the figures available to the writer, that Calcutta 
population is increasing at the rate of 17 per cent, per ten 
years ; diat Howrah population is rising at the rate of 
Il3 per cent, per 10 years, and Howrah district at * 13 per 
• cent, per decade. Eastern Bengal Railway passenger 
traffic rose 180 per cent, between 1901 and 1910. Goods 
traffic increased by 80 per cent, between 1901 and 1911. 
From 1906 to 1910 East Indian Railway passenger traffic «•. 
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at Howrah station was flowing stronger and^ stronger at 
the rate of 33 per cent, per decade and Bengal-Nagpur 
passengers to and from Howrah station had increased by 
129 per cent, between 1901-09. r ^ 

Calcutta imports in the year 1910-11 were valued 
officially at £100,700,000, and exports at £100,500,000;* 
these figures show an increased value of 170 per cent, and 
156 per cent., respectively, since 1881, say about 57 per 
cent, and 52 per cent, per 10 years. 

All these great increases have risen by steady growth, which 
continues. Vehicular traffic in Calcutta is rising at the extra- 
ordinary rate of 32 per cent, per decade. 

Calcutta thus has splendid possibilities if she will but 
rise to them in the great manner they demand. At ’ 
present the speed of Calcutta traffic is steadily and most 
injuriously being decreased by lack of main roads and 
streets. The rate of decrease is fast rising. 

Some very telling figures are given about slum areas 
and again comparisons are made with cities in other parts 
of the world, much to the discredit of Calcutta : * 

Under European slum standards. Dr. Crake’s sliijn 
areas would be multiplied by over 100 per cent, (see 
figures later on), and a very high percentage of the whole 
of Calcutta north of a straight line drawn from Howrah 
Bridge to the east end of Park Street at Circular Road, 
would, without any shadow of doubt, be classed as very 
bad slum if it were reproduced in London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, 
Milan, Rome, New York, or any great modern city of 
Europe and America. Much of Northern Calcutta con- 
tains only from 9 per cent, to 12 per cent, of total open space, 
which is an appalling figure, and the buildings are generally 
twice the height of London, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
This fact of the much greater height of Calcutta slums 
magnifies the insanitary conditions. London and English 
city slums, of which we have heard so much, and which 
are steadily being cleared away at great expense, are 
commonly but two storeys in height, and all are provided 
with an incomparably better street system than we find 
anywhere throughout Calcutta, excepting only in the small 
Park Street area. In the exhibits accompanying thia 
report are fair examples of bad London slums. Since the 
maps in (|uestion were printed these slums have been 
either cleared or marked down for demolition, yet they 
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contain the following percentages of open space in street 
area alone 

Sheet No. vii. 93 has 25*52% open space in street area alone 
Sheet No. vii. 58 ,, 26*6% ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

but they are condemned chiefly on account of their small 
back space, their internal dilapidated state, and their lack 
of up-to-date sanitary fittings. 

In addition to this street area, these slums contain from 
10 to 20 per cent, of open space in backyards, courts, etc. 
The total open space area in the worst Calcutta slums of 
10 to 20 acres in one patch is only about 5 per cent, and in 
almost all Northern Calcutta the street area rarely exceeds 
12 per cent. To ascertain these facts the writer has made 
a large number of calculations dealing with nearly all 
Calcutta. One example may be given. The figures have 
been checked and may be relied on. The big built-up 
rectangle enclosed by Harrison Road, Cornwallis Street, 
Grey Street and a portion of Strand Road and Darmahata 
Street, measures almost miles from North to South 
by almost 1 mile from East to West. It contains about 735 
acres, or about 2,227 bighas, taking the Bengal bigha at 
of one acre. The open space contained in roads, streets and 
passages not less than 8 feet wide, including the longitudinal halves 
of Harrison Road, Cornwallis Street, Grey Street and the other 
western boundary roads, is only 9 '87 per cent, or about 150 
per cent, worse, in street area alone, than any bad 
European slum-area. The condition of the worst patches 
in the sample 1 mile by 1 ^ mile block is seen to be strongly 
accentuated when we consider that this is a big section 
of a city, and not one of the small patches of slum found 
in Western cities, and which not only have 25 per cent, 
of street area, but are surrounded by better areas having 
probably 30 to 40 per cent, of street area plus 33 per cent, 
of back area : and, further, are mostly of two-storey 
dwellings instead of three and four-storey dwellings such as 
are found in Calcutta. Nor is any European slum allowed 
to be overcrowded to an extent even approaching the 
conditipn now existing in Calcutta. 

The percentage of total open space of all kinds in the 
15 acres covered by Slum Improvement Scheme No. 1, 
now in hand, is but 6% per cent., a figure most damning 
and disgraceful to the city. In the West this figure would 
be considered absolutely appalling and unprecedented. 

To aid in grasping the extent of land covered by 
dwellings already ascertained to be insanitary or conges- 
ted in Calcutta, the writer calculated the area of the 
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Maidan in comparison with the acreage covered by 
Dr. Crake’s coloured patches. 

The total area of built-up city examined by Dr. Crake 
works out on the writer’s check measurements at aboi\t 
1,790 acres. Of this area, about 784 acres, or nearly 44 
per cent., appears to be crowded tightly by houses qf 
which from 15 per cent, to “ over 30 per cent.” are insani- 
tary, viz., there are 784 acres of what may be called 
“ bad slum,” judged even by the very low Calcutta standard 
of what are sanitary conditions. 

The proportions work out as follows : — 

Colour on 16 " to 1 mile large plan. Percentage of houses classed as 
Exhibit No. “insanitary.” 

Coloured sienna 15 per cent, to 19 per cent, 

blue 20 ,, ,, 24 ,, 

,, pale yellow 25 ,, ,, 30 ,, 

,, red 30 ,, and over 


784-3 

The whole area of the Maidan, i.e., the great area 
enclosed by Chowringhec, Esplanade Row, East, Govern- 
ment House Grounds, Esplanade, West, the Hooghly, 
Lower Circular Road and Cathedral Road ; and including 
Curzon Gardens, the whole racecourse, and all tanks, 
but excluding only the Fort, works out to 783 acres. The 
red area, containing over 30 per cent, of insanitary houses, 

? would alone cover 9-lOths of the whole racecourse 
enclosure, including the grandstand and land behind it. 

These figures, which have been checked, should enable 
readers to grasp the magnitude of the bad property pro- 
blem in Calcutta. They also illustrate the tremendous 
piece of valuable work done by Dr. Crake. It should not 
be difficult to imagine the great sweep of the Maidan, 
nearly a 1,000 yards by 4,000 yards of open space, packed 
tight with high insanitary dwellings. 

But, unfortunately, not even these figures convey at 
all a sufficient impression of the extent or nature of slums 
or bad streetless areas in Calcutta. The following other 
built-up blocks of the city, either not examined or not 
coloured by Dr. Crake, are all served only by passages 
and gullies, instead of by streets, are quite devoid of any- 
thing approaching normal open space, light, air, traffic and. 
tram access, and have been built anyhow:— 

(1) The area for 600 feet on the west side of Bentinck 
Street (is better than most of what follows). 


Acres. 

222-7 

265-5 

147- 3 

148- 8 
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(2) 60 per cent, of the area bounded by Chitpore 

Road, Canning Street, Clive Row, Clive 
Street, Lyons Range and the Lall Bazar 
Police Station buildings. 

(3) 80 per cent, of the area bounded by Canning 

Street, Mullick and Amratola Streets, Arme- 
nian Street and Old China Bazar. 

(4) 80 per cent, of the great triangle bounded 

by Upper Chitpur Road, Strand Road and 
Neemtolla Street. 

(5) 50 per cent, of the area south of Neemtolla Street 

as far as Pathureea Ghat Street. 

(6) 60 per cent, of the great ar6a. bounded by Upper 

Circular Road, Harrison Road and Corn- 
wallis Street. The remaining 40 per cent, 
contains Amherst Street, one of the very few 
wide and pleasant residential streets in all 
North Calcutta, and laid out with some regard 
to beauty and tree-shade. 

(7) 80 per cent, of the great Wilderness enclosed by 

Free School Street, Dharamtala, Circular 
Road, Elliott Road and Royd Street. 

(8) Very considerable portions of the Fringe Area 

and of Kidderpore would without hesitation 
be classed by European practice as slum, or 
rapidly on the way to that condition. 

Unless we apply a standard very far indeed below 
that of all other great modern cities, the above detailed 
areas must undeniably be classed as slum, and this is chiefly 
shown by their miserable streetless condition. Left to 
themselves, they will wholly develop into “bad slum.” 

Walking recently through London slums in process 
of rebuilding and reform in Kennington, under the supervi- 
sion and design of Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A.— 
and upon other days in Whitechapel and Bethnal Green — 
the writer felt how thankful Calcutta might be if “ London 
slum ” could replace the awful Calcutta variety. The 
Kennington slum in Calcutta would be considered very 
decent property, and quite splendid as regards street 
provision ; and it would have a death-rate of only one- 
4:hird or even one-quarter of the most solid mass of 
Calcutta. 

Calcutta, inside the area enclosed by Circular Road 
and the River Hooghly, contains no less than twenty-two 
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blocks of residential property^ each having no street, system, 
and served internally only by tortuous lanes, passages, and 
fragmentary lengths of narrow street. The average size of 
each block is 100 acres. The smallest is about 20 acres and 
the two largest about 270 acres each. The total area is 
about 2,200 acres, and can perhaps best be comprehended 
in the form of 22 squares of closely-built-up streetless 
property, each square measuring about 2,100 feet by 2,100 
feet, or 700 yards by 700 yards, and they cover over 3 
square miles. If we include areas outside Circular Road, 
then we get a total of 2,500 acres of streetless property. 

Conditions like these can be found elsewhere only in 
Bombay and in Cairo and Constantinople (both dry cities), 
and Pekin, Canton, Mukden and other Chinese cities. 
On a very much smaller scale they occur in Delhi and 
other Indian cities. 

Some of the greatest Western slums appear to have 
been in Glasgow, many years ago. Their total area of 
about 90 acres is still spoken of with awe in British muni- 
cipal circles— in Calcutta a single one of our 22 blocks 
would beat the Glasgow record hollow, both in area and 
intensity. 

Mr. Richards insists on the need of further Town- 
planning legislation for Calcutta and its contiguous areas. 
In his preface he says : — 

The important point is, that the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust ivas not created under a Town Planning Act, but 
only under a local Housing Act ; in fact, the Calcutta Act of 
1911 is based almost word for word solely on Part I alone 
of the English Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
1890— and this English Housing Act has itself been several 
times much amended since 1890. It may be said here 
at once, that Calcutta and her suburbs cannot possibly be town 
planned, or controlled or be moderately improved under the 
existing Improvement Act. 

It has been the writer’s duty to consider this great 
difficulty from all points of view and to find the clear 
solutions of this and all other serious problems that now 
confront Calcutta. Most of these difficulties can assuredly 
be wiSll overcome by a Supplementary Act, but by no 
other means. This Act would confer the ordinary town 
planning powers. The report contains special informatioa 
and also a draft for use in framing this Supplementary Act. 

The writer has given a programme of much important 
work which can proceed while this absolutely essential 
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Act is being obtained. He has also, he believes, shown the 
very best that could be done under the 1911 Act, if Calcutta 
should, unfortunately, and unwisely, decide to abandon 
town-planning with all the great blessings it would confer 
on the city— both in the present and future. 

The report as a whole (taken along with the two 
Main Road reports, already issued by the Improvement 
Trust) constitutes a notable addition to the data of 
Calcutta Improvement and also to the general volume of 
Town-planning literature. One feels that an investigation 
and report of this kind should have preceded the legis- 
lation that inaugurated the Improvement Trust ; but it is 
not even now too late to ask for the further powers that 
are undoubtedly required. 

I). 1.. MONRO. 
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SADHANA. — By Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan 
and Go.) 

One is almost afraid to praise a book of Rabindranat^i 
Tagore’s at this present time in case one should be accused 
of merely following a prevailing fashion, but it may be 
said with the utmost I ruth and sincerity that this book is 
worthy of a very high place in the )*'^erature of the world. 
Its value lies in the brilliant grouping of he thoughts and 
in the clearness and beauty of their expression rather than 
in their originality, but ability to synthesize and to express 
in such a manner as to reach the mind of the East as well 
as of the West is a gilt which cannot be overestimated. 

It is perhaps a mistake to make so much of ' aoindra- 
nath’s debt to the West as has so often been done. A recent 
writer, e.g., in the Quarterly Review spoke of him as to “a 
large extent a memb r of a Western religious world.” His 
debt to the West is undoubted ; it appears repeatedly— in 
his Wordsworthian appreciation of the details of natural 
beauty, in his rigorous distinction between good and evil 
and his attempt to find a metaphysical and religious basis 
for the distinction, in his emphasis upon energy and upon 
human freedom and personality. But still he is Eastern, — 
more Eastern than Western, and for a due appreciation of 
his teaching his philosophical inheritance must not be for- 
gotten. In the preface to this book the author tells us that he 
was brought up in a home where the texts of the Upanishads 
were used daily in family worship. The ancient scrip- 
tures of his country are not to him matters of antiquarian 
interest merely. “ They are things of the spirit and en- 
dowed with boundless vital growth.” His aim is to give 
to Western readers an opportunity of coming into touch 
with the ancient spirit of India as revealed in our sacred 
texts and manifested in the life of to-day. To a large extent 
this aim is accomplished, although those who2,have some 
familiarity with the ancient thought of India will sometimes 
wonder whether the spirit which is transmitted in this 
volume is not occasionally the spirit of Rabindranath. 
Tagore and of modern Europe rather than of the Upaitf- 
shads and ancient India. 
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It is the positive rather than the negative pantheism 
of his philosophical inheritance which attracts Rabindra- 
nath. He claims that ancient Indi«n civilization was in 
close touch with nature, whereas ancient Greek civilization 
was confined within city walls. This circumstance has 
had a great effect upon the attitude to nature of the two 
peoples. In the West nature has been looked upon as 
constituting a hostile world from which we have to win 
certain things at the cost of struggle, whereas the Indian 
has always emphasized the harmony which exists between 
the individual and universal nature. The forest was the 
site of “ some great spiritual reconcilement where man’s 
soul had its meeting place with the soul of the world.” Our 
spiritual strength and salvation is to be found in bringing 
about this reconciliation, but in doing so we must not relapse 
into mere naturalism and materialism. We must remember 
the necessity of a central and spiritual point of view. It 
is in our own soul that we may find “ the bridge leading 
to immortal being ” and we shall discover this, not by 
reasoning or demonstration, but by a direct Hash of 
intuition. 

In pointing out the unity of the human self with the 
Divine Rabindranath is wholly Indian, but in his next 
and most important step he passes beyond the limits of the 
theoretical philosophy of many Indian interpreters of the 
Vedanta. He holds that the diverse manifestations of 
God are of equal importance with his Unity, and complains 
that Indian thinkers have been too exclusively occupied 
with the abstract Unity. They have determined not to see 
Brahma “ in the commerce of the universe, in his aspect 
of evolution ; ” thus “ their intellect in its vain attempts to 
see Brahma inseparable from his creation, works itself 
stone-dry and their heart, seeking to confine him within 
its outpourings, swoons in a drunken ecstasy of emotion.” 
According to Rabindranath, those who call the manifest- 
ation untrue are themselves steeped in untruth. The 
consequence of such an attitude is a resolute opposition to 
mere asceticism. Renunciation is of value only if it means 
giving up the lower for the sake of the higher. It is the 
height of foolishness to sacrifice the ‘ ‘ grand self-expres- 
sion of humanity ” for the “ incessant self-consecration. ” 
Another consequence is that we find in this book a most 
unusual emphasis upon activity as the highest form of reli- 
gious expression. Seeing that the working of God is of so 
much importance, the highest destiny of man is to become 
a co-worker with God. It is when th^ soul “sleeps in 
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stagnation ” that its enemies come upon it with over- 
whelming strength. It is not enough that he alone should 
work to relieve our want, but he should give us the desire 
and the strength to work with him in his activity and in 
the exercise of his goodness. In work we find a means of 
communion with God, and the idea is emphasized that 
in order to share in the Divine working we need not leave 
our ordinary occupations. 

Further, this working of God is full of purpose and 
of purpose which is strongly ethical. In most Indian 
Philosophy, especially of the Vedantic type, the distinc- 
tion between good and evil is apt to be a little shadowy, 
and there is a constantly expressed disinclination to regard 
ethical predicates as inapplicable to the ultimate. But 
Rabindranath holds that the perfect life is the universal 
life and that good is “ the recognition of an inner kinship.” 
Duty is not a bondage but a means of winning insight. 
“The bass and treble strings of our duty are only bonds 
so long as we cannot maintain them steadfastly attuned 
according to the law of truth.” Wherever there is em- 
.phasis upon morality there must also be a high conception 
of human freedom, and so we are not surprised to find that 
Rabindranath provides in his philosophy for the freedom 
of the human will. The motive for the gift of human 
freedom is the joy of God which is always manifest in His 
working. But joy is essentially a shareable thing and of 
necessity finds its expression in love. True love again 
demands reciprocity, i.c., the response of a will that is free. 
To secure such a will God imposes limitations upon Himself 
and grants to man the full freedom of personality. And 
the gift of freedom is not a merely temporary gift to be 
retracted when the soul “ merges in the universal.” Our 
author does not press unduly the pantheistic expressions 
into which he is sometimes betrayed. In our spiritual pro- 
gress we have not to abandon anything that is of value in 
personality. Our closer union with God means increase in 
the fullness of our own personality. “ The more vigorous 
our personality, the more does it widen towards the 
universal ” and in our fullness of joy we shall enter into 
the joy of God, we shall hear the song of the eternal and 
shall “ translate back the singing into the original joy.” 

The philosophy of Rabindranath ends in a note of 
resolute optimism, but we must confess to a certain amount 
of hesitation a^ to the warrant for this optimistic mood. 
It is true that he has emphasized the independence of human 
personality, but he has been prevented by his pantheism 
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from giving full consideration to all the implications of the 
self-limitation of God. The gift of human freedom must 
involve the risk that we may use our liberty wrongly, and 
further that we may persist in this wrongful use until our 
will has become perverted and we lose the desire for fellow- 
ship with the Divine. Our author seems to touch somewhat 
lightly upon this problem of the perverted will. We may 
gladly admit “ that the essence of evil is impermanetice ” 
and that we exaggerate its importance if we imagine it at a 
standstill. We may admit also that sin is not original in the 
sense of being an ineradicable element in human nature. 
But we must not forget the fixity of habit or that a de- 
praved habit of will may become a second nature. An 
optimism which is well grounded must take account of this 
deeper aspect of evil. There is a certain excess of senti- 
mentalism in laying stress only on the joy of God 'and 
saying nothing of His sorrow. In the face of human sin • 
the love of God must express itself in redemption which 
will deal with the perverted will and with those who are . 
so blinded by sin that they cannot see their error. 
The religion of joy and beauty may be well enough 
for the cultured and the healthy-minded but it is beyond 
the reach of the soul that is sick. A true optimism 
cannot leave these latter out of account and in restoring 
them to health it will win a deeper joy and a clearer vision 
of beauty and of truth. It is still true, even as it was in 
St. Paul’s day, that we may see the better and yet do the 
worse, and if faith is to be secure it must deal with this 
universal human experience more adequately than in the 
volume before us. There is a danger in minimizing the 
distance of the separation of the soul from God or the 
difficulties of the return. There is a danger that when we 
long for the time when “ our emptied life may be dipped in 
the ocean ” or “ plunged in the deepest fullness ” our sense 
of responsibility may be engulfed, or that when we 
say that “ we must become Brahma ” we forget that the 
ideal is communion rather than an existing unity and that 
it is possible for us deliberately to refuse to enter into this 
communion. 

Yet when all is said and done this book remains one of' 
the greatest gifts to the present generation, one which will 
preserve the most precious elements in |he Indian religious 
ponsciousne&s, bind together the thought of the East and 
of the West, and heighten the spirituality of our common 
humanity. 


W. S. U. 
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COLLEGE VERSES. -By William Doiiglas, M.A.,B.D., 

B.Phil., Professor of English, Scottish Churdhes 

College, Calcutta. 

This booklet of verses consists of a few short poems, some 
of which are translations from foreign poets. They were 
all written, as the title indicates, when the author was a 
studept at St. Andrew’s University and they naturally 
reveal some of the common experiences of a Scottish 
student’s life. They are on a variety of subjects and 
afford pleasant and interesting reading for an hour’s leisure. 
The poems entitled “Life” and “Hope” will appeal to 
all serious readers and the plain truths are there simply 
and beautifully told. The translations are representative 
of nearly all European languages and we wonder why 
our friend Mr. Douglas has not invoked his Muse in 
favour of the Spanish or the Russian tongue. The portion 
especially entitled “College Verses” covers about ten 
amusing poems, of which “The Appeal for Contributions” 
repeats the universal lament of all editors. The best 
piece in this group seems to be the poem on “ The Uni- 
versity Magazine.” 

We wish the author success in his poetic compositions. 
May his Muse attain to loftier heights ! 

K. D. G. 


SELECTED PROSE OF OSCAR WILDE. -With a 

Preface by Robert Ross. (Methuen’s Shilling Library.) 

.By including in their shilling library some of the best of 
Wilde’s work in prose and verse the publishers have 
earned the gratitude of all who love good literature, and, 
through the medium of this cheap but attractive series, 
Wilde’s circle of readers will be very markedly increased. 
For he is well worth reading, as a perusal of this recent 
addition to the series shows, Mr. Ross has made a good 
selection except as regards the inclusion of three letters 
addressed to himself, which are commonplace and serve no 
other purpose than to advertise the selector. 

The bulk of the extracts are taken from The Decay of 
^ying. The Critic as Artist, De Profundis and Poems in Prose 
but several other works are represented. The Poems in 
Prose are wonderful^ things, to be read often and drunk into 
the soul. They are touched with a spirit which, without* 
being morbid, is delicately sad. And the Style is remark- 
able, with a fragrance of language and a beauty of rhythm 
that are only granted to the true poet. 
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Wilde’s ideal is that of Keats. The spirit that haunts 
most places Ifi his work is thC spirit of splendour. He is 
sensuous like Adonais but as free from anything coarse. 
The decorations and garniture of a lofty room delight him, 
and hye can describe to perfection the effect of the sun- 
’^beam through a painted window upon the tattered 
garments of a king. Pictures too hold infinite enjoyment 
for Wilde, but he sets great literature above great painting 
or sculpture. Unlike many of his contemporaries he is 
almost entirely classical. Nothing but the artificial attracts 
him. Nature is disappointingly slighted as in the century 
preceding his. Sometimes there is a flash of it but he 
hurries on to linger over some man-made thing of beauty. 
It is this that may keep Wilde outside the company of 
the immortals. And yet, on reflection, such delicately 
beautiful prose as his is so rare that it would be indeed , 
a pity if the world readily let it die. 

A. C. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN 
SERIES. VOLUME 1. A CATALOGUE OF 
THE COLLECTION OF PERSIAN MANUS- 
CRIPTS (.including also some Turkish and Arabic) 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, by Alexander Smith Cochran, prepared and 
edited by A. V. Williams Jackson and Abraham 
Yohannan, Ph.D. New York, 1914. Cloth, 8vo.< 
pp.xxv— 187, ill., ><1*50 net. 

“The collection of Oriental manuscripts catalogued in 
this volume was presented to the Metropolitan Museum 
in March, 1913. All of the manuscripts, a number of 
which are in certain respects unique, are handsomely 
illuminated and adorned with beautiful miniatures, the 
catalogue records the technical details, as well as matters 
' of literary and historic importance connected with the 
Volume.” 

i The book is a worthy record of a handsome gift. 
Beautiful facsimiles are given of the quaint, rich embellish- 
ments which formed so great a part of the scribe’tf- art. 
. The most interesting manuscript in the collection and the 
oldest (jt wasK completed nearly fi^e hundred years ago) 
a copy of the JCoran transcr^ed by a grandson of the 
famous Tamerlane. 
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The book contains a list of works of refer,ence in 
English, German, French, 'Latin and Italian, f It Ts surely 
a high tribute to the attraction of Oriental studies that in 
New York, the most modern of all cities, the wisdom of 
the ancient East has found votaries so enthusiastic. 

W. D. ' 

PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM.-By William Cald- 

well, M.A., D.Sc. (A. and G. Black.) 

This is an important book upon an important subject. 
The days of pioneer literature upon Pragmatism are past 
and gone. It has taken its place amongst established 
systems of philosophy, and \vc may now attempt to give 
it in its proper place in the development of thought, show 
its connections with older and, perhaps, antagonistic^' 
systems, and estimate its value both in regard to its 
accomplishments and its tendencies. This is the general 
purpose of the book before us. The author thinks that 
the time has come ‘ ‘ for a general account of the whole 
subject and for an estimate of its significance.” He does 
not confine himself to consideration of pragmatism as it 
at present exists or to the criticisms of other systems which 
it has already made good, but directs attention also to 
“ the philosophy to which the pragmatists would fain attain 
and the modification of rationalistic philosophy they would 
fain effect.” As the title of the book indicates, his main 
interest is in the relations of pragmatism to systems of 
rationalism and idealism. 

The aim of the book has been worthily accomplished, 
and the adverse criticisms we have to offer have reference 
mainly to matters of arrangement. We confess that we 
cannot follow very easily the sequence of the chapters, 
and they present themselves to a certain extent as a series 
of detached essays rather than as a single whole. There is 
also a considerable amount of repetition which might have 
been avoided if the various arguments had been more 
closely linked up with one another. Further, we feel that 
a proper proportion has not been observed between the 
text atid the notes. Much of the exceedingly valuable 
material of the notes might have been with advantage 
incorporated in the text. Indeed, in certain portions, the. 
argument seem? to mbve forward mainly^^y the help of 
the notes, and the t§xt b^pomes of subordinate importance 
and little .inore than an iiidex to tl\e notes themselves. 
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But these are minor criticisms and the book as a 
whole merits the highest appreciation. The criticism of 
pragmatism is partly friendly and party hostile, but it is 
always appreciative of the truth which is aimed at, even 
if it be. not very clearly expressed and even if opposition 
to mechanical and rationalistic conceptions has betrayed 
the pragmatists into somewhat extravagant overstatement 
of their claims. 

One of the most enlightening chapters is that in 
which Dr. Caldwell analyses the pragmatist movement 
in, France, Germany, America and Britain. We are 
sometimes apt to look upon pragmatism as the ingenious- 
speculation of one or two isolated, though world-famous, 
philosophers, e.g., William James and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
and we forget that it is now a mighty movement in philo- 
sophy influencing the thought of the greater part of the 
civilized world. In pursuance of the same line of thought 
Dr. Caldwell shows that some recent philosophy of the 
most severely neo-Hegelian type has exhibited tendencies 
in the direction of pragmatism, thus indicating that it appeals 
to universal habits of thought if even those who are con- 
sciously most abhorrent are unconsciously attracted. We 
may now regard pragmatism as having passed beyond the 
stage of a piere method of approach to philosophy or 
of a destructive criticism of rationalism. It has become a 
philosophy of value rather than a philosophy of immediate 
consequences and is reaching out towards a fairly substan- 
tial metaphysics of its own. The metaphysics which it 
arrives at will never, of course, be of the academic and 
static type. It will, however, be an attempt to bring its 
peculiar method of thought into a definite relation with 
human culture in general and to exhibit its functions in 
relation to ethical, social, and religious questions. 

In Chapter III Dr. Caldwell exhibits certain fundament- 
al characteristics of pragmatism, emphasizing its objection 
to the idea of truth as something independent of human 
interest and activity. In this view of truth, consisting in 
hypotheses useful for action, there lurks the danger that 
we may fail to enquire for any ultimate reasons why 
the hypotheses which make up truth, should be useful. 
We may take action and consequences in too narrow a 
sense, forgetting that the whole of humanity is one great 
action and can be successful only if it harmonizes with 
8 ‘scheme of r^pality. It is well to point out, as Dr. Cald- 
well does, that pragmatism is deficient in its definition 
/of reality and is inclined to make it depend too much 
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upon belief or interest— “ Reality is what we believe at 
the mqpient to be such ” “ Reality means for every man 
that in which he is fundamentally interested.” The conse- 
quence of this subjectivity is that we are left without 
a proper basis for ethics, notwithstanding the emphasis 
which pragmatism lays upon the practical life. The test 
or criterion of consequences seems to be little more than 
the degree in which they allow of further expansion or 
activity. Pragmatist ethics cannot discover any source 
of authority. All that it leads to in morals is “ the 
conclusion that whatever brings about a change or a 
• result, or a ‘ new formation ’ or a new ‘ development ’ of 
the moral situation, is necessarily moral, that ‘ growth ’ and 
‘ liberation ’ and ‘ fruitfulness ’ and ‘ experimentation ’ are 
everything, and moral scruples and conscience simply 
nothing.” It is his clear presentation of the fact that 
while practical activity may reveal the ideal to us it cannot 
in itself create the ideal, that Dr. Caldwell’s criticism of 
pragmatism becomes most penetrating and valuable. 

In his exceedingly interesting chapter on “Pragma- 
tism as Americanism ” our author brings pragmatism into 
close touch with the life that is lived beyond the bounds of 
academic philosophy. He considers that pragmatism is in 
fundamental agreement with the typical American attitude 
in its emphasis upon action and its radicalism both of 
thought and life. In particular he shows that pragmatism 
is an expression of many of the characteristics of the 
American University System. He feels, however, that if 
too much attention is paid to the utility of education and 
especially of philosophy the latter may cease to be catholic 
and also fail to realize the vast importance of the affilia- 
tion of new truth to old. It may also weaken the sense 
of responsibility and cause men to forget that they not only 
are called upon to act, but to act justly. 

In conclusion Dr. Caldwell brings his thinking into 
line with the most notable developments of modern 
philosophy in the work of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet and 
Bergson. He offers an exhaustive and illuminating 
criticism of the recent Gifford Lectures of the former 
teacher, protesting that his theory of reality is “ utterly 
inadequate as a motive or incentive to the efforts and 
endeavours of men as we know them in history and in 
actual life.” He adopts a more friendly attitude to the 
philosophy of Bergson, finding in his anti-intellectualism and 
activism points of close similarity to pragmatism. He ex- 
plains clearly the distinction between “ anti-intellectualism ” 
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and “irrationalism,” pointing out that Bergson haS often 
been wrongly charged with the latter. He shows that 
Bergson is simply fuliiling the aim of pragmatism in 
trying to attain a deeper view of human nature than ex- 
clusive devotion to the intellect has been able to^ reach. 
He regards Bergson as the greatest of all pragmatists, in- 
asmuch as he supplies a conception which may integrate 
the somewhat erratic pragmatist tendencies into a con- 
sistent spiritual philosophy. At the same time criticism 
may find in Bergson much the same ethical deficiencies as 
have already been pointed out in connection with ordinary 
pragmatism. 

We could have wished that Dr. Caldwell’s concluding 
chapter had been less brief. The few paragraphs which 
it contains are so illuminating that, had they been elabor- 
ated, they would have served to draw together the threads 
of all the previous arguments and would have enabled us 
to appreciate still more adequately the great value of this 
noteworthy contribution to the study of what is probably 
the most important movement in modern philosophy. 

W. S. U. 

PANCHA SILA: THE FIVE PRECEPTS. -(Theo- 

sophical Publishing House.) 

This is a useful summary of the Five Precepts of Buddha 
and should give a certain amount of insight into the 
practical aspects of his teaching. The note of this book is 
practical throughout. The author heaps scorn upon those 
who merely “take the precepts” and do not attempt to put 
them into practice. He effectively compares such “ hearers 
of the law ” to those who are content to purchase tickets 
for a railway journey and never board the train. The 
application of the precepts is broadly made, but not too 
broadly, and many wise counsels are given. _ We are 
inclined to think, however, that a little too much is made of 
the precept “ Honesty is the best policy ” ! There are, also, 
traces here and there of the idealist fallacy that because 
thought is the most valuable thing in the world, therefore 
thought is constitutive even of the material in which 
thought works. . 

The book is a glorification of Buddhism and com- 
mends the cold common sense character of Buddhistic 
teaching, apparently oblivious of the historical fact that 
cold common sense teaching has never yet ruled the world. 
There is a persistent animus against Christianity, which 
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is strangely inconsistent with the calmness of Buddhism. 
The author accuses the Christian missionaries of disturbing 
the ancestral faith of the Burmese and putting nothing 
in its place. At the same time the author has much to 
say about the disturbing influences of closer contact with 
the outside world. Is it not the case that disturbance of 
ancestral faith may come rather from international com- 
munication, and that the weakness 6f the hold which Bud- 
dhism has upon modern Burmese life may be due to the 
inherent defeets of the Buddhistie faith rather than to the 
labours of the missionaries ? May it not also be the case 
that they are able to raise a positive structure amidst the 
ruins ? It is curious to find in a treatise devoted to the 
extension of Buddhistic influence a commendation of non- 
persuasive methods. The highest duty of the religious 
teacher, according to this book, is simply to make 
known the truth. He has no desire to get as many as 
possible of his countrymen to accept his doctrines. 
“ His method is the method of one who has perceived 
a veritable fact, sets forth simply and solely that which he 
has seen, and is perfectly satisfied there to let the matter 
rest. If others to whom he addresses himself in their turn 
perceive it, even as he has perceived it, and act accordingly, 
it is well. If they do not at once quite sec the truth of 
which he speaks, it is still well.” Surely this is not the 
attitude of one for whom truth is a burning reality. Surely 
he cannot calmly leave others in their indifierence. Surely 
he cannot say “it is well ” equally in regard to acceptance 
and non-acceptance. 


WAITING. — By Gerald O’Donovan. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The title of this novel to a certain extent indicates its 
main idea. It is a story of the growth of a new spirit in 
Ireland— a spirit of revolt against superstition and ecclesi- 
astical tyranny and of receptivity to new ideas of social 
and national responsibility. The author seems thoroughly 
familiar with the life which he describes and a deep 
love for the people and the land is apparent on every 
pagd'. The glamour of the mountains and the sea have 
entered into his very blood and have found expression 
in beautiful word painting. It is a simple life which 
he describes,^ but a life in which there is much natural 
refinement— a refinement which seems to have struck 
certain reviewers as somewhat exaggerated, but which 
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will appear perfectly ‘ natural to those who are familiar , 
with country life in Celtic countries. 

The plot of the novel is of the slightest and turns upon 
the love story of a young village schoolmaster. He is a 
Catholic with wider ideals than most of his communion and 
when the traditions of his Church and his love for a young 
Protestant maiden come into conflict he has no hesitation as 
to the course he will pursue. He braves the opposition of 
a bigoted village priest, who has power to deprive him of 
his means of livelihood, and incurs the odium of a civil 
marriage when the blessing of the Church is denied him. 
The amount of courage which this requires on the part of 
both his wife and himself is clearly indicated and his 
struggles help one to realize the hold which the priests 
still have upon the people. The effect of Ne Temere 
decree is well illustrated in the development of the story. 

It would be difficult to discover whether the author is 
a Catholic or a Protestant. He is merciless in his por- 
traiture of the overbearing and rapacious and cruel parish 
priest. Father Mahon, and some of his sentimental and dis- 
solute confreres are hardly more kindly treated. Even 
the most loveable of the priests. Father Malone, fails at 
a supreme crisis and is told by the hero that he is less than 
a man. But at the same time the incidence of Catholicism 
upon the life of the people is most sympathetically treated 
and the old schoolmaster Driscoll, devout Catholic as he 
is, is one of the finest characters in recent fiction. One 
feels that the main teaching of the book is that the best 
Catholics are those who realize that th6 love of God is 
broader than the measure of man’s ecclesiastical mind. 

The constructive power of the author rather fails in 
the last few chapters, but, on the whole, this is a novel 
upon which a solid literary reputation may be based. 


WAKE UP, INDIA. — By Annie Besant. (Thcosophical 
Publishing House.) 

In this reproduction of the lectures delivered a few 
months ago in Madras on the subject of social reform 
we have Mrs. Besant at her very best. The thoughts 
are clearly and forcibly put and the projects which 
are suggested are within the limits of the practicable 
and the sane. The first subject dealt with is that of 
sea-travel, and Mrs. Besant tries to show that in the 
ancient scriptures this is permitted and that in the later 
history there is much evidence of maritime commercial 
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enterprise. In the second lecture Mrs. Besant contends 
that child-marriage is in contradiction to the highest 
teaching of the Vedas, and that in any case the commands 
of the sacred writings would have to give way to the 
commands of the law of nature. The next lecture “ On 
the Depressed Classes ” is a much-needed appeal, and • 
points out in no merely allusive terms the anomaly that 
the leading Indians are always claiming liberty for 
themselves while content to leave their countrymen in 
bondage. “Gan you,” asks Mrs. Besant, “for shame’s 
sake ask for that larger liberty for yourselves, unless you 
break the chains on the limbs of the outcastes that you 
have bound around them ?... You must rescue your own 
people before you can stand up with your faces to the 
sun and declare that you are worthy of freedom... See God 
in the face of your brother outcaste, and then as you re- 
member God in him, God will remember you and lead 
you to the happiness which you desire.” Other subjects 
treated of are “Mass Education,” “Female Education” 
and “ Indian Industries, ” and on each topic Mrs. Besant has 
something to say which is worthy of careful consideration. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. -April 1914. (London; 

John Murray.) 

The number under review caters to many tastes and contains 
a number of very attractive articles. It is unfortunate that 
amongst so many fine things one of the most unreadable 
efforts we have met should appear. Mr. Henry James writes 
on George Sand in so unintelligibly complicated a style— an 
especially disappointing thing with a subject of so fascinat- 
ing a kind— that the reader turns with relief to the others. 

Literature is represented by two articles, the first of 
which discusses Vaughan’s impressions of his great con- 
temporary, Milton, and the influence of the latter upon 
him. “Disillusion, prejudice, and the shadow of the 
White King stand between Vaughan and any endorse- 
ment of the great man of letters whom, as a literary 
mod6'l, he had venerated.” The second is a fascinating 
study of the “ Letters of Thomas Gray ” by the President 
of Magdalen. Is the real Gray, he asks, to be found 
more truly in. his letters or in his poems ? The writer, 
after citing the opinions of Wordsworth, Gowper, Burns 
and others on Gray’s poetry and prose, sketches in a 
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very interesting style the qualities and niatenal,of his. 
letters. “ Their interest,” as one critic says, “ lies 'in their 
infinite variety.” They reveal the poet’s wide reading 
and culture, his fine critical faculty, and not least the 
brilliance of his wit. The note of Gray’s life and work 
is expressed in his line, “ Far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife, ” and in the author’s opinion both his poems 
and prose tell essentially the same tale. 

“ The Philosophy of Eucken ” is excellently summed 
up in two short articles by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet and 
Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson respectively. The former, 
after sketching the main features in the philosophy of this 
great living thinker who would substitute life for thought 
as the banner of philosophy, gives his verdict on Eucken 's 
activism. The “ activist ” exhibits the vice of Intellectua- 
lism by not giving cognitive thought its true value. “ Cog- 
nj^ive thought, crushed within the pretended life-systems, 
has exploded them into a dust of ideas, by which no man 
ever actually lived.” At the same time Mr. Bosanquet 
recognizes the great merits of his work. Professor Boyce 
Gibson is Eucken’s champion and, in his article; answers 
the criticisms which have been directed against the German 
philosopher’s message as a philosophy. Spiritual vision or 
mystical insight of some sort is essential “ if constructive 
philosophy is to be in any genuine way distinguishable 
from Natural Science.” Eucken’s philosophy is an alliance 
of the theoretical with the creative reason, and is “lit lip 
with a profound belief in the reality, .intrinsic supremacy 
and full independence of the Spiritual Life.” It should be 
welcomed as the most suitable rallying-point for the deeper 
thought of the present day. 

Mr. Robert Dunlop’s historical sketch of the English 
in Ireland will be eagerly read in the present crisis. He 
has given a very attractive account of the life of the 
English colony which came in with Henry II and was 
crushed in 1691. The decline of that colony is largely 
traceable to its constitution, and to the fact that religion 
. was made the test of loyalty. 

^ The most recent developments of the Home Rule crisis 
are discussed in the concluding article. The facts of “ tho 
military and naval coup against Ulster** are examined in 
detail, and the writer finds it difficult to accept the theory, 
that the Government were adopting purely precautionary 
treasures. It seems a pity when a man lets his party spirit 
so far m^ter him as to accuse his opponents of deliberate 
double-dealingj^. The article .bristles with such accusations. 
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Amongst other interesting things are two articles 
dealing with recent events in the Balkans and one on 
“ Lion’s an<f Insurance.”. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. -April 

1914. 

One of the most interesting articles in this number is 
the opening article by Dean Caldecott on “ The Unity of 
the Human Race.” Dr. Caldecott quotes the evidence 
of physiologists in favour of the position that there are “no 
substantial differences in the fundamental structures or 
functions of the body between European and other races, 
either in the elementary structures concerned wifh, 
breathing and digestion, or in the higher structures con- 
cerned with consciousness.” He further quotes the evi- 
dence of psychologists and anthropologists to show that 
‘ ‘ the peoples of the world are, apart from education 'and'^ 
the influences of higher civilized life, alike in sensory 
perception, in memory, in imagination, in reasoning power, 
in instinct, in emotion, and even in self-control ; ” and then 
he seeks to show that the prevailing prejudice against 
the mixture of races docs not rest on solid grounds. An- 
other notable article is that on “The Jews of To-day 
and To-morrow,” by William Hudson, which gives a des-^ 
cription of the fluid state into which Judaism has come at 
the present day and shows how it is in danger of losing 
its identity. Saint Nihal Singh contributes an informative 
article on “ Rajas and their Territories ” in which there is 
given an admirably clear account of the relationship exist- 
ing between the British Raj and the six hundred and- 
ninety-three “ Indian Princes ” who exercise independent 
power under its protection. The article contains also a 
plea for decentralization in the Government of India and 
finds in the “ fact that the British have adopted the principle 
of non-interference with the Rajas ” evidence of the futher 
“ fact that they are beginning to realize that this is the age' 
of decentralization— that it is wrong to kill local initiative 
and responsibility by having all schemes, large and small, 
worked out by a central bureaucracy, and put into effect 
through its agents^^’ An article entitled “ S. T. Coleridge 
as a Twentieth Century Force ” does not fulfil the promise 
of its title, it being taken up almost entirely with an 
account’ of Coleridge and the influences which shape’d 
him rather than with the forces which he set in motion. 
Other articles of interest are those on Browning’s “ Port- 
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raits of Women” by W. T. Davison and on “St. Paul 
the Hellenist” by W. F. Howard. Among the “Notes and 
'•Discussions ” is an able criticism of the reforms advocated 
by the Simplified Spelling Society. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW. -January 1914. 

The January number of the Indian Review is as inter- 
esting as its predecessors. Its great merit is that it 
deals with topics of living interest. We do not always 
agree, however, with the opinions expressed. The first 
article, for example, is directed against the view “ that 
a non-Christian people cannot appropriate the best that 
Occidental civilization has to offer without first flocking to 
the standard of Christ.” And the argument used is the 
introduction of the Red Cross into Japan ! ! What the 
writer can mean by “Christianity” it is rather difficult to sec. 

The Review provides acute discussions on a great 
variety of topics. But, like most Indian magazines, it is 
still far too full of misprints and other mistakes. We 
presume that “ fun-English ” on p. 6o has been substituted 
by some fun-Indian for “un-English.” A good example 
of “ fun-English ” is given on p. 64 where the “ Barrack- 
room Balladmaker” is credited with the prophecy that 
“ East and West shall never be twain ” ! ! 

Such mistakes, and one or two disfiguring advertisements, 
detract considerably from the value of the Indian Review. 


THE THEOSOPHIGAL PATH. -March -May. 

The main interest of the March number is archteological. A 
very readable article on Pompeii takes us back to the days 
of Imperial Rome. “ The Gods of the Ancient World ” 
also breathes the spirit of the past and embodies a plea for 
proper interpretation of ancient mythology. The writer 
draws an imaginary future of how some of the symbols of 
Christianity may be misinterpreted by posterity and argues 
that we should do for the past what we wish that posterity 
would do for us. A beautifully illustrated article treats of 
some of the most interesting places in the lake district and 
there are the usual disquisitions upon certain I'heosophical 
doctrines. The other numbers are not so interesting, but 
the articles are, as usual, beautifully illustrated. A tale of 
Egypt, “ At the Tomb of Menala,” is prettily told, but 
is somewhat spoiled by being forced into the service of 
a transmigration theory. 
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THE REAL CAUSE OF THE WAR. 

P^OR many of us the stupendous war in which six Euro- 
pean powers and one Oriental nation are now engaged 
has shattered the illusions of a lifetime. We never believed 
in the crafty ambitions attributed to Germany. The con- 
stant expansion of her navy was a stumblingblock, but we 
endeavoured to believe that her growing commerce required 
protection. In that commerce we perceived, as we thought, 
the only danger. We deprecated, however, any hostility, 
and urged that the right way to meet German competition 
was better technical education, the creation of more modern 
universities, and greater efficiency. We disliked England’s 
ever-expanding naval programme. We had faith in German 
culture and in the growth of pacific influences. 

We were wrong, terribly wrong, mainly because few 
English people are conversant with German political litera- 
ture. For theologians, historians, men of science German 
is necessary, but those who read it for their special pur- 
poses seldom go further afield. Other readers confine 
themselves to Goethe and the classic writers. Hence few 
persons in England have had any real knowledge of the 
political teaching which has shaped the thought of modern 
Germany. If the average Englishman were asked what 
he thought of Herr von Treitschke he would reply that 
he had never heard of him. Of Bismarck, Moltke, 
Mommsen, Harnack he knows something, but even, th^ 
name of Treitschke is wholly unfamiliar, 
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Yet Treitschke has inspired a great part of modern 
Germany with its ambitions. He is the Carlyle of 
German idealism ; he is the father of German militarism, 
the apostle of Germany’s struggle for world-dominion. 
He is the origin, of this deadly war. 

Great events do not really spring from small causes. In 
comparison with the welter of blood and suffering in which 
Europe now lies the murder of the Austrian Grown Prince 
was a trifle. It could not have precipitated Armageddon. 
For the true origin of the most deadly war in history we 
must look to long-standing national antipathies, to definite 
national aims. 

A brief examination of the steps by which the crisis 
was reached will make this clear. The immediate cause 
of the war was Germany’s demand that Russia should 
demobilize. It may be said that, as the ally of Austria, 
Germany was bound to take notice of Russian mobilization. 
But it may be confidently asserted that no other nation, 
similarly placed, would have intervened in the same way. 
The matter was primarily one for Austria to consider. Why 
did Germany take the initiative ? Further, Germany, with- 
out any justification in the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment, declared war on France, and it was France, not 
Russia, that her troops invaded. And, ‘finally, the protest 
of England against the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium was disregarded. This was the protest of a Great 
Power, based on its treaty obligations. Why was it taken 
so lightly ? Why was so much surprise and indignation 
displayed when it was found that England meant to up- 
hold her protest by arms ? 

The reply is to be found in the teachings of Treitschke, 
and in the political speculations of Bernhardi, Treitschke’s 
admiring disciple. Germany challenged Russia, because 
she had come to believe that she was the arbiter of Europe. 
Germany declared war on France, because it has been 
a cardinal doctrine of those who seek to make Germany 
a World-Power that France must be destroyed. Germany 
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disregarded England’s protest because Treitschke and his 
disciples have taught that England is a sham Power living 
upon a reputation which is no longer deserved. 

. Possessed of the largest disciplined army in Europe 
and of a navy second only to that of England, Germany • 
has felt free to make her will known and to expect 
compliance with her behests. In 1908 she incited Austria 
to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina and announced that 
she would support her ally by military force against 
any resistance by Russia. The threat succeeded. Russia, 
weakened by her war with Japan and by international 
discords, had to acquiesce in both the injury and the insult. 
More recently the seizure of Agadir signified German 
defiance of England’s position in Europe. The affront 
was withdrawn because England showed an unexpected 
readiness to take up the gauntlet. But the rebuft' did not 
deter the Kaiser from a second challenge to Russia which, 
it was fondly believed, would not be accepted. This 
foolish miscalculation, against which (jermany was ex- 
pressly warned by Sir Edward Grey, is a fair indication 
of German confidence in her position as dictator of 
Europe. 

As for France, more than one speeeh of Bismarck 
proclaimed his regret that in 1870 he had not imposed 
terms which would have more thoroughly crushed F'rench 
vitality. This view has only gathered strength with the 
lapse of time and in Bernhardi’s Machiavellian book on 
Germany and the Next War we find this explicit de- 
claration In one way or another we must square our 
account with France if we wish for a free hand in our inter- 
national policy. This is the first and foremost condition of 
a sound German policy, and since the hostility of France 
once for all cannot be removed by peaceful overtures, 
the matter must be settled by force of arms. France must 
be so completely crushed that she can never again come* 
across our path'.” The fact that France has indulged ia no 
aggression is immaterial. Hence, when Germany declared 
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war against Russia, it was not Russia that she invaded, but 
France, which had not mobilized and had not interfered 
in the quarrel. 

It is, however, in the insolent treatment of England 
that the poisonous effect of the teachings of Treitschke 
becomes most apparent. The German Carlyle devoted 
much research and still more dishonest ingenuity to histori> 
cal writings designed to prove that England’s day has 
passed. Since the time of Cromwell she has been an 
imposture. By cunning and violence she has seized one- 
fifth of the globe, and, like a retired burglar who calls on 
the police to protect his property, she is clamouring for a 
halt in armaments, for arbitration and universal peace. 
To crowded class-rooms Treitschke denounced England as 
misgoverning the dominions which she had acquired by 
perfidy. She has shown no consciousness of the fact that 
India is religion incarnated. She has vulgarized Egypt. 
The Colonies are shivering under the British yoke. Her 
own people are degenerate. They have a lo’v^ of peace 
which argues the slave and coward at heart. Intellectually 
England is bankrupt. In religion, in learning, injs^ial 
development she is a failure, and, as Treitschke loved to 
tell his ardent disciples, “a thing that is wholly a sham 
cannot in this universe of ours last for ever.” The sham 
to which he referred, as we learn from a friendly com- 
mentator, was England. 

It cannot be surprising if generations of Germans reared 
on these doctrines looked upon England with contempt and 
regarded her commerce and her colonies as Gernjuiny’s 
easy prey whenever the day came to strike. Nor can it 
be wondered at that the remonstrance of England against 
the proposed violation of Belgian neutrality was treated as 
a pious opinion which should be humoured because the 
appointed date of England’s destruction had not arrived 
but which need .not be complied with. This again was 
a miscaj^ulatiun, but one in which* all Germany was 
involved. So * deeply has the • insidio^us immorality of 
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militarism eaten into the German character that even so 
noble a German as Harnack was amazed and indignant 
when England showed that she regarded a solemn treaty 
as binding. That we should throw away the boon of 
German friendship in the interests of the small Belgian 
nation seems to Harnack a crime against civilization, an 
act of treachery against German culture. 

Harnack, though a civilian, is even more imbued with 
militarism as a basis of international morality than the 
Imperial Chancellor or even General von Bernhardi. 
Ur. von Bethman-Hollweg has admitted in a fit of candour 
that the violation of the neutrality of Belgium was a 
wrong done to that country and to international honesty. 
Bernhardi, on his part, has argued that Belgium, by 
acquiring the Congo State, has infringed the conditions 
under which her neutrality was guaranteed. But 
Harnack, the most inspiring of German Biblical critics, 
secs no crime in the invasion of the territories of a small 
State. 

It is important to realize this fact because it demon- 
strates that the war is not, as is sometimes supposed, the 
outcome of the Kaiser’s pride and ambition. On the con- 
trary, it is the war of a nation drugged with militarism. 

What is militarism ? It is the doctrine, preached with 
religious enthusiasm by Trcitschke, that war is the one 
means by which the conflict of the nations caft be decided, 
that the chief duty of a nation is to apply all its soul 
and all its strength to preparation for war, and that the 
strong nation has the right and is under an obligation to 
expand its power and influence by the fear which its 
sword inspires. 

^ It is true that this worship of war is masked by a 
plausible moral purpose. War is to be employed to spread 
“ the blessings for which German blood has flowed in 
streams — spiritual and moral liberty and the profound and 
lofty aspirations of German thought.” But to secure this 
lofty end war is God’s method. War must be declared 
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whenever a favourable opportunity presents itself. 
Germany must live for war. 

This doctrine menaces every State in the world. It 
imposes upon every country the necessity of taxing itself 
to heap up armaments. It means that permanent peace is 
impossible, that international law is an edifice of shams, 
that the spectre of war must forever haunt the world. 

It is this doctrine which England has challenged, and, 
unless the omens are unduly favourable, the world may 
hope that the shattered legions of militarism may prove 
that Odin is dead past recall, that the Sermon on the 
Mount needs no revision but declares eternal truths, that 
the sword is not master of the human spirit but a survival 
of man’s brutish infancy, and that the true ideal of the 
human race is universal peace founded on justice. 

JUNIUS. 



THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD 
OF WESTERN MEDICAL SCIENCE 

IN INDIA.^ 

BY LIEUTRNANT-COLONEL W. J. BUCHANAN, C. I. E., 

I. M. S. 

A nd not by Eastern windows only^ 

When daylij^ht comes, comes in the li^ht ; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

Hut Westwatd, look, the land is bright. 

A. IL Clough. 

jgUROPEAN Medicine and European Science were 
'introduced into India in the earliest days of Euro- 
pean trade with India, though long before that period India 
had felt the influences of contemporary knowledge in 
other countries and indeed had even attained considerable 
skill in surgery. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

In early Sanscrit documents, as the Rig Veda (1500 
B.C.) medicine is entirely theurgic and treatment mainly 
consisted of prayers, spells and incantations. In the 
Brahminical period (say 800 B.C. to 1000 A.D.) medicine 
was entirely in the hands of the Brahmin priests, and three 
great medical names have survived, viz., Charaka, who is 
said to have flourished about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era; Susrata, about Fifth Century A.D. and Vagbata, 
about the Seventh Century A.D. 

The most remarkable of these was Susrata who wrote 
much on surgery. His book is described by the American 
Historian of Medicine as . consisting “of purely fanciful 
lists of unimaginable parts of the body,” he refers to 360 

* Being to a large extent a review of the History of the Indian Medici Service 
(2 Vols., Thacker, Spink and Co. 1914) by Lieutenant-Colonel. D. G. Crawford, I.M.S? 
(retired). To Officers of the I.M.S. these volumes are of superlative interest, but they 
contain much which must* also appeal to all interested in the history of the English 
in India* 
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bones, 800 ligaments, 500 muscles and 300 veins, and so on. 
He minutely divided up diseases and enumerated as many 
as 1,120, dividing them into two classes, natural and super- 
natural. He described fairly accurately the malarial 
fevers, which from time immemorial have existed in India ; 
plague too was probably early known, as the Bhagavata 
Purana warns people to desert their houses “ when rats 
fall from the roofs and die.” The Materia Medica of 
India was rich, and wc may presume the ancient 
physicians had the same lov^e of drugs and polypharmacy 
which is so marked in their descendants of the Twentieth 
Century. In therapeutics great importance was attached 
to diet and regimen ; and blood-letting, inhalations, gargles, 
enemata, emetics and baths were prescribed. Ttien, as 
now, especial attention was given to aphrodisiacs and 
poisons. In surgery (according to Sir Bhagrat Singhce) 
many important operative procedures were known, and 
Susrata has described over 100 dift'erent surgical instru- 
ments ‘.—lancets, saws, needles, hooks, probes, forceps, 
syringes, etc. In fact, they knew almost every important 
surgical procedure, except the use of the ligature. 
Haemorrhage was checked by cauterization, boiling oil, or 
pressure. They appear to have performed lithotomy, 
caesarian section and cataract extraction, 

Xo what extent the ancient Indian surgeons and physi- 
cians influenced Greek medicine or were influenced by 
it is a moot point. At the time of the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great (327 B.C.) they certainly had 
a comparatively high reputation for knowledge and skill, 
especially in surgery. 

As Mohamedanism spread in India “ Indian medicine 
passed under Arabic domination and virtually ceased to 
be.” * The Arabic physicians themselves were much 
influenced by Greek medicine. The Mohimedans first 
reached India, in Sindh, about 100 years after the death of 
the Prophet. 

* Garrison, History of MeMeine, 1914, p, 51. 
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We do not, however, here propose to discuss this in- 
teresting subject further. Our business at present is with 
the introduction and spread of Western, that is European, 
Medical Science inTndia. As we have said above medical 
scieope and trade came together, and the first European 
medical men formed part of the crews of the first European 
ships to reach Indian ports. 

EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

The Portuguese were the first of the European nations 
to visit and settle in India. On 8th January 1454 the Pope, 
in his omnipotence over things which did not belong to him, 
gave King Alfonso V of Portugal an exclusive right to all 
countries which might be discovered in’ Africa and East- 
wards, and the first of the explorers to reach India was the 
celebrated Vasco da Gama^ who reached the port of Calicut 
on 26th August 1498. Goa was captured by the Portuguese 
in 1510. The first explorer to reach Bengal was Joao da 
Silveira in 1518 and a fort was built at Hughli about 1537. 

The Dutch entered the field about 1595 and founded 
a factory at Pulicat about 1610 and at Surat in 1616. It is 
also said that the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from 
Hughli in 1632 and founded Ghinsura. 

The French began early. In 1604 Henri IV granted 
a patent to a Company to trade with the East, but it 
came to naught, and their first factory was founded at 
Surat in 1668 and Pondicherry was started in 1674. 

The Danes first reached India in 1616 at Tranquebar, 
but it was not till the end of the Seventeenth Century that 
they established themselves near Hughli. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

As is well known the East India Company of England 
came into existence on the first day of the Seventeenth 
Century. A few earlier failures of expeditions to reach 
India are on record, but the first fleet of the 'Company 
sailed in December 1600, and consisted of four ships, th6 
Red Dragon^ the Sector^ the Ascension and the* Susan^ and , 
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on board these ships there served as Surgeons, Ralph 
Salter, James. Lovering, Christopher Newchurch and 
John Gammond, who are therefore claimed to be the first 
medical officers of the East India Company in India. 

EARLY EUROPEAN MEDK^AL MEN IN INDIA. 

During the Seventeenth Century quite a number of 
European medical men worked in India and were pioneers 
of medical science in the East ; among these may be 
mentioned George Sikachan, a native of Kincardine in 
Scotland, who was Surgeon to the Factory, founded in 
1616, at Ispahan. He had a romantic career, at first in 
the Near East and afterwards in Persia and in India. Fie 
seems to have been much mixed up in quarrels with the 
other Europeans while in India, in spite of which he 
remained there till near the end of 1622. 

A better know name is that of Francois Bernier (born 
1620). He was educated at Montpelier, and reached Surat 
in 1658 : soon after he entered the service of Prince Dara 
Shikoh, eldest son of Shah Jehan. Bernier visited Delhi 
in 1663 and went with Aurangzebe to Lahore in 1664-65. 
He travelled in Bengal in 1666 and returned to Europe 
through Persia in 1667. 

Nicolas MANUcra, the Venetian, was- another great 
traveller ; he reached Surat in January 1656. He appears 
to have had no regular medical training, but nevertheless 
practised medicine at Lahore, Madras and Pondicherry up 
till about 1717. In his book, Storia do I\'Io^ok (of which an 
admirable summary has recently been published, from 
Irvine s big translation in four volumes), Manucci men- 
tions several other European medical men whom he met in 
India. It is also on record that when Surman’s Embassy 
reached Delhi in 1715 a French physician. Monsieur 
Martin, was in the employ of the Emperor Farakh Siyar. 
Many othfer names of European doctors are mentioned in 
the records and books of those early days. It is said that, 
in 1778, the Nawab.^uhammad Ali had eight European 
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medical men in hi« service, three of whom subsequently 
entered the Madras Medical Service of the Company ; 
one of the Navvab’s physicians was Sir Paul Jodrell, who 
had previously been physician to the London Hospital. ' 

In the year 1614 the English Company appointed* 
Dr. John Woodall to be its Surgeon-General ; he did not visit 
India ; his business was to select medical men and provide 
dru^s and equipment for the ships of the Company trading 
to India. Woodall had many disputes with the Company 
in London and in a period of retrenchment in 1635 his 
name was struck off ; he died in 1643. 

THE LEGEND OF GABRIEL BOUGHTON. 

One of the most famous stories of the early English 
in India is what Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford calls the 
Legend of Gabriel Boiighton." Stewart (^History of Bengal, 
page 251) relates the usual story of how, in 1636, a daughter 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan having been dreadfully burnt 
by her clothes catching lire an express w'as sent to Surat 
for an European Surgeon. Mr. Gabriel Boughton, 
Surgeon of the ship Hopewell, was sent by the Council ; 
he went to the Emperor’s Gamp in the Deccan, and had 
the good fortune to cure the young Princess of the effects 
of her accident. Boughton in consequence became a great 
favourite at Court and “ having been desired to name his 
reward, with that liberality which characterizes Britons, 
he sought not private emolument, but solicited that his 
nation might have liberty to trade, free of all duties, to 
Bengal and to establish factories in that country. His 
request was complied with.” 

Unfortunately the details of this romantic story cannot 
be verified.* The dates are clearly in error. The 
accident to the Princess Jahanara took place in 1643. 

* In an article in Journal, Royal Army Medical Corps (May 1914) Colonel U. H. Firth 
gives the traditional story which is certainly wrong as regards the dates. also states 

that Boughton was born at Newton-le-Willows in Lancashire in 1623, that he was 
originally intended tor the (^liurch and proceeded to Merton College, Oxford, but, later, 
obtained “ a writerthip ” ,in the East India Company in 1648 ; he gives the date of the 
accident to (he Princess as 1654» The dates given ia the text are from Crawford. 
{Op, cit., p. 37.) 
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Boughton’s mission to Agra took place in 1645, so he could 
only have been able to Yender ihgdical assistance to the 
Princess for some “ after-effect ” of the burns (such as 
contractions, etc.) which may 'well iiave been of such 
importance to the patient as to evoke the liveliest 
gratitude of the Court. At the time of the accident 
the Princess appears to have been treated by a famous 
Lahore Physician, Anitulla. It is certainly a fact ‘that 
Gabriel Boughton did obtain a farman from the Emperor 
Shah Shuja, with whom he was in high favour, presumably 
on account of. his professional skill and success. The 
whole story is difficult to clear up, but the facts are : the 
favour in which Gabriel Boughton stood with the Imperial 
Court between 1645 and 1652"; the accident to the 
Princess in 1643 ; and the grant of the farman by Bough- 
ton’s aid from the Emperor Shah Shuja. 

THE CAREER OF JOHN FRYER. 

Another well-known Surgeon of the Western Presi- 
dency was John Fryer. He was born about 1650 and took 
his M.B. degree at Cambridge in 1671 and was recom- 
mended for employment at Surat “as a skilful and ex- 
perienced artist in his profession ; ” he reached Bombay in 
December 1673 and Surat in September 1674, he travelled 
on duty to Persia, spent three years at Surat and returned 
to England in 1682, took his M.D. degree at Cambridge 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He pub- 
lished, in 1608, A New Account of the East Indies, a new 
edition *of which has been recently edited for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford gives a list of twenty- 
five surgeons who are known to have served at Bombay 
between 1670 and 1730. 

MADRAS AND THE COAST. 

, On the “Coast” (as the “Madras side” was then 
called) factories had sprung up and medical men were 
appointed. The Dutch had founded a factory at Pulicat 
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in 1610, but the first English factories were at Nizampatam 
(1611) and Masulipatam and Aivnagon on the Coromandel 
Coast (1625) and the first Surgeon’s name to be recorded 
is that of JcifiN Clarke, ^ 4vho was appointed to the Fort 
at Armagon in 1630. irDuring the later years of the 
Seventeenth Century Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford records 
the names and dates of twenty-three surgeons ; of these 
few are well known and perhaps E. Bupkley, Surgeon 
to Fort George 1692, is the best remembered. He held- 
that appointment till 1709, when having resigned on account 
of ill-health he was immediately appointed “ Land Cus- 
tomer ” and Sixth in Council ! He remained a Member 
of Council till 1714, when he died and was buried in 
Madras. 

The name of another Surgeon, Samuel Browne, is on 
record in connection with an unfortunate accident. He 
gave an overdose of arsenic to Mr. James Wheeler, a 
Member of Council, who died. Browne was tried and 
acquitted by the Grand Jury. He was a troublesome 
fellow and often got into difficulties. He died in Madras 
in 1698. His name is to be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, which omits the far more important 
names of Gabriel Boughton and William Hamilton ! 

Another name of some importance is that of Dr. 
R. B. E. Blackwell, surgeon at Fort St. David in 1693. 
He was accused of treason in arranging to hand over the 
Fort to the Nawab of the Carnatic, to whom he had 
rendered professional services, but the Council did not 
appear to have considered the accusation very seriously.* 

BENGAL AND THE BAY. 

In Bengal and the Bay the Company’s first Factory 
was at Patna, but it lasted only for a year (1620-1) and 
had no direct connection with the gradual and fixed 
settlement of the English in Bengal, who came in from 

> 

* The poet, Oliver Goldsmith, in spite of his M.B. degree (probably of Dublir 
University) was rejected, as unfit for an appointment on the Coromandel Coast ai 
surgeon’s mate, by the London College of Surgeons on 21st December 1758.^ 
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the Sea to Balasore in 1651, Hughli in 1651, Kasimbazar 
1659, Patna (again) 1659, Dacca 1668 and to Malda in 
1676. The “ Bay ” settlements were then subordinate to 
those on “the Coast” or Madras, but became independent 
for a time under President William Hedges in 1682 and, 
finally, under Sir Charles Eyre in 1700. Meantime Job 
Charnock had made his famous “ midday halt ” at Sutanati 
and had laid the foundation of the “premier city” at 
Calcutta (24th August 1690). 

The first medical name which has come down to us in 
the Bengal settlements is that of Edward Whiting in 1662. 
The next is Ralph Hauwar who became Surgeon at Hughli 
in 1672. The first surgeon mentioned in connection with 
^^.^alcutta was a Dutchman, whose name, however, has not 
been recorded, but a Dr. John Pi omf.r was Surgeon in 
1695 ; following him came Wiliiam Warrln, who was for 
eight years Surgeon at Calcutta, and later on got into 
trouble for bigamy. 

THE SERVICES OF WIIJJ.VM HAMILTON. 

The greatest medical name at (his period was Willlvm 
Hamilton; as Crawford writes “ of all the medical oflicers 
who have served in India during the past three centuries, 
William Hamilton is probably the most famous, and is 
certainly the one who has been the greatest benefactor 
of his country,” yet his name docs not appear in the 
Dictionary of National Biography ; though, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crawford tells us, those volumes record the 
careers of over sixty medical men of the Indian Services 
who did far less for their country. 

Hamilton came out as Surgeon of the frigate Sher- 
borne, he quarrelled with the Captain, left the ship and 
appears to have reached Calcutta about 1711, \vhen he 
is recorded as appointed to be Second Surgeon to the 
Settlement. 

* The famous Embassy to Delhi, under John Surnam, 
left Calcutta in April 1714, with Willian\j|j^Hamilton as 
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Surgeon. The Embassy stayed a long time at Patna and 
did not reach Delhi till 7th July 1715. 

Soon after his arrival Hamilton was called in to treat 
the King, Farakh Siyar, for swellings in the groin. 
Hamilton’s treatment was successful, and the King was 
enabled to celebrate his marriage with the daughter of 
Raja Ajit Sinh of Jodhpur. ■ The Doctor was liberally ' 
rewarded. The negotiations of the Embassy were much 
delayed owing to the King’s illness, and the King found 
Hamilton’s services so useful to himself that, apparently, he 
was loath to finish the business and let Hamilton return 
with the Embassy. He endeavoured to persuade him to 
stay on or at least to return to Delhi, but after the Embassy 
had received its /«/•/«««, largely due to Hamilton’s popular- 
ity with the King, the Embassy returned to Calcutta ancf 
was received with full honours on 2()th November 1717. 
Hamilton had evidently been ill for some time previously, 
as he died within a fortnight of the return of the Embassy 
and was buried in the old Churchyard, Calcutta, where 
St. John’s Church now stands. His tombstone was finally 
set up, where it is still to be seen, in Job Charnock’s 
tomb. 

FIRST HALF OF FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

There is little of medical interest in the record for the 
first half of the Eighteenth Century, “ the Company remained 
simply a trading Corporation, w ith three chief settlements 
independent of each other, and a few factories up-country.” 
There still exists in the India Office an old list of the 
Company’s Medical Officers, dated 1749, which contains 
the names of John Zephaniah Holwell and William 
Fullerton, both names intimately connected with most 
important events in the history of the English in India 
and to these some space must be devoted. 

JOHN ZEPHANIAH HOLWELL. 

John Zephaniah Holwell was born in Dublin in- 
1711. He was educated at Guy’s Hospital and arrived in 
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Calcutta as “ Surgeons’ Mate ” on board the Duke of 
Cumberland in 1732. Soon after he went up the Persian 
Gulf, next we find him at Surat, he then made voyage 
to Mocha and Jidda, and in 1736 we find him Surgeon at 
Dacca, but he soon came back to Calcutta, where in 1740 
he is recorded as acting “ Surgeon to the Calcutta HoSS 
*pital ” and also Alderman of the Mayor’s Court and 
subsequently as twice Mayor of the City. . He then went 
home on leave and on his return was appointed a “ cove- 
nanUd civilian ” and twelfth in Council. He soon after 
took over the appointment of “ Zamindar of Calcutta,” 
a post which roughly corresponded to the duties of a 
Chairman of the Corporation and a Commissioner of 
Police. He was a man of great energy and initiated many 
much needed sanitary improvements, including the clean- 
ing out and repair of great Lai Dighi tank, which still 
adorns Dalhousie Square, and which then afforded the 
only good water supply of Calcutta. In September 1755 
he was preparing to again go on leave home, on account 
of ill-health, but the fates forbade and he was destined to 
see himself and the city go through much tribulation before 
that leave was availed of. We need not re-tell the terrible 
story of the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daulah, nor 
of the great part played by Holwell, who on Drake’s 
desertion of the garrison, by universal consent took over 
charge of the city. 

At the time of the capture there were at least six , 
medical officers in Calcutta ; Dr. Fullerton was on duty 
on board the ships, and one of them died, but the others 
escaped, somehow or other. 

Holwell, as is well known, was one of the 23 
survivors of the Black Hole after that fatal night in 
June and was sent in chains to Murshidabad. He was 
released after a few months and got his long deferred lesM^e 
home in January 1757. While at home Holwell was 
nominated by the Directors to succeed Clive, but waived 
his claim ; nevertheless on his actual return he acted as 
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Governor of Bengal for six months pending the arrival of 
Henry Vahsittart. He erected the Holwell Monument at 
his own expense to the victims of the Black Hole. This 
monument was removed for sentimental reasons in 1821, 
but its facsimile was erected by Lord Curzon in 1902, arid 
now stands near the site where the bodies of the victims * 
were buried, or rather thrown into the ditch round the 
Old Fort (Clive Street corner of Dalhousie Square). 
Holwell lived in England after his retirement for 38 years 
and died at Pinner near Harrow on 5th November 1798. 
He was elected an F.R.S. in 1767. The medical profes- 
sion may well be proud of Holwell, whom the historian 
OiiME calls the “ gallant defender of the Fort and the 
asserler of the reputation of the nation.” Holwell was 
an assiduous student of the manners and religions of 
the peoples of India and was the first of the many 
medical officers in India who made a study of Indian 
antiquities. 

DR. WILIJAM FULLF.KTON AND PATNA. 

The next medical name of this peri»)d known to 
History is that of William Fullerton, the sole survivor of 
tlie episode known as the “ Patna Massacre.” Fullerton 
seems to have come out to India about 1745, and in 1750 he 
was appointed by the Court of Directors to be Second 
Surgeon in Calcutta, on Holwell having resigned that post. 
He was present at the siege of Calcutta but was on board 
the ships, presumably on duty, and so escaped capture. 
He had already made a lot of money, by trade rather than 
professional fees, as the sum he received as compensation 
amounted to well over two lakhs, and he is known to have 
speculated heavily in saltpetre in Bihar. Fullerton was 
transferred to Patna about 1760, and he was one of five 
English officers who assisted the Nawab of Bengal when 
he was attacked and defeated by the troops of the Emperor 
Shah Alam on 9th February 1760. The t>ther four British 
officers were killed. Broome (in his History of the Bengal 
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Army, page 281) describes Fullerton’s bravery in the 
following words : — 

“ The only European officer now surviving was Dr. 
William Fullerton, the Surgeon of the Agency, who assum- 
ed the command. Finding that the day was completely 
lost this little party commenced their retreat to the city, 
surrounded by the enemy, but by the coolness and steadiness 
of their conduct, keeping the latter at a respectable 
distance. One of the two gun carriages having broken 
down they were compelled to spike the piece and leave 
it on the field but the tumbril of the other having upset. 
Dr. Fullerton halted the party, deliberately righted it 
and then resumed his march ; by their cool and daring 
behaviour this remnant of the party succeeded in making 
good their retreat to Patna.” * 

The Emperor then laid siege to Patna and Fullerton 
again distinguished himself in the defence. 

Fullerton seems to have mixed himself up to an objec- 
tionable extent with native intrigue, and in a letter of 
1761 we find the Governor Vansittart describing him as 
“ a great Bane to Society and the Company’s Service.” He 
went home in 1761, but re-appears again in 1763 and again 
in the position of Surgeon to the Patna Agency. By this 
time affairs had drifted into war against the new Nawab 
Mir Muhammad Qasim. The English troops attacked 
Patna and captured it, but being driven out. by the arrival 
of reinforcements, they were defeated in a battle at Manji 
in the Saran District. Fullerton was taken prisoner along 
with other officers. The Patna prisoners were murdered 
on the night of 5th October 1763 (The Patna Massacre) 
by the infamous Walter Reinhardt (known as Sombre 
or Somru).t In this massacre 16 civilians, 6 artillery 
officers, 18 infantry officers, 3 surgeons and 8 English 
merchants, in all 51 Europeans, were slain. Why 
Fullerton was spared is not quite clear : one account 
says “ the Nabob did this with a view to employing him 


* Quoted by Crawford, Op. cit.^ VoL I, p. 179, 

‘ t See Dietry of Three burgeons of Patna ^ edited by Firminger, for the Calcutta Histori- 
cal Society ; see also Beveridge, Calcutta Review^ 1884, No. 158, page 371 (quoted by 
’Crawford). 
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to Treat for Peace.” Broome (History) quotes the Sair^ 
ul-Mutakerim which says that Fullerton “ by assisting 
professionally most of the Grandees of the Court had 
endeared himself to them ; ” possibly both accounts are 
correct. * 

Fullerton remained at Patna for two years after the 
massacre. His conduct generally was the subject of a 
special inquiry, he was acquitted by the Council of serious 
default, but was seriously censured for not mentioning an 
important letter from Nuncomar. Fullerton resigned the 
Service in 1765, sailed for England in April 1766 and dis- 
appears from History. Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford sums 
up the character of Fullerton in the following words : — 

“ The service may well be proud of him as their first * 
representative. Throughout the 20 years of his career 

we hear much in his favour and little against him 

His one great mistake, which finally ended his career, was 
his failure to press home the evidence against Nanda 
Kumar (Nuncomar) in 1764. Hud he done his duty on 
this occasion in Court, as well as he did in the field at 
Moshsinpur and Patna, he might have saved much trouble, 
eleven years later, to Warren Hastings ; and the transac- 
tion, on which one of the gravest charges against the 
Great Proconsul was based, would never have taken place.” 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE BlsNGAE MEDICAL 
SERVICE, 1st JANUARY 1764. 

The next great event in medical history in India was 
the foundation of the Bengal Medical Service, by orders 
passed in Fort William Consultations, dated 20th October 
1763, by which the individual medical officers serving in 
the Bengal Presidency were, with effect from the 1st 
January 1764, combined into a regular medical establish- 
ment with fixed grades and rules for promotion. 

The 150th Anniversary of this historic event was duly 
celebrated in Calcutta, on 14th February 1914, by a public 
dinner given by the members of the Service at the United 
Service Club. 

_ . . . - 

By 1st January 1764 when the Benj^al Medical Service was established l^'ullenon 
was the senior medical officer in Bengal, (Crawford, page J95.') 
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The Madras and Bombay Medical Services appear to 
have come into existence about the same period, but no 
orders regarding the formal constitution of these Services 
seem to have survived. 

From the earliest times the East India Company 
sanctioned a medical officer, when one was available, for 
each of their permanent factories, and in the above-quoted. 
Consultation of 20th October 1763, the distinction between 
men of the same service in Civil and in Military employ is 
clearly laid down. 

In a Consultation of the san>e date (20th October 1763) 
as that which constituted the Bengal Medical Service -a 
scheme of Major Carnac is discussed for the organization 
of the Bengal Native Army into 12 battalions, each consist- 
ing of 10 companies; a “Surgeon’s mate” was to be 
attached to each battalion, assisted by a “ Gentoo Doctor.” 
At the time of the English War against the French in the 
Carnatic it was found necessary to appoint medical officers 
to accompany the troops in the held, in addition to those 
stationed at the factories in civil employment, and between 
1745 and 1760 the numbers increased rapidly. The 
surgeons then were all liable, as now, to transfer from 
civil to military duties and vice versa ; the seniors as 
a rule holding the civil posts. With the increase of the 
armies in the three Presidencies and the increase of 
factories and stations the medical department also 
increased in numbers. 

It is not our intention here to trace in detail the history 
of the Indian Medical Service, which has been done so 
ably and with such completeness by Lieutenant-Colonel 
D. G. Crawford, in the volumes to which we are indebted 
for so much of the above account. 

* It is, however, worth noting that from a very early date 
the East India Company insisted upon an examination as to 
the fitness of each applicant for a post, and even so early 
a^ 1622 we find several references to such examinations. 
eSainsbury's Calendar of Slj^te Papers, Vol III, 1622-24.) 
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We have already referred to the appointment by the 
Directors of John Woodall to be Surgeon-General in 
London ; his duties mainly consisted in selecting young 
medical men for appointments in India and in arranging, 
for the proper medical outfit for the Company’s ships. 
Local appointments were often made in India to fill up 
vacancies, but we read from time to time of the objections 
of the Directors in London to such provisional or tem- 
porary appointments. Many foreigners were appointed 
also at various times, but in 1853 British nationality was 
made a condition of appointment, all natural born subjects 
of *Her Majesty, and this was confirmed as the rule, in the 
India Acts of 1853 (Acts XVI and XVII Viet. Cap. 95). 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

The first open competitive examination for the Ser- 
vice was held in January 1855 and the list of successful 
candidates was headed by S. C. G. Chuckerbutty, one 
of the Bengali students who had gone to England with 
Goodevc ten years before, and who had already served 
in the uncovenanted serxicc from 1850 to 1854. Only 
twice since then has the list been headed by an Indian, in 
July 1910 and July 1913. Since then up to August 1913‘ 
no less than 109 Natives of India, counting only those with 
pure native names, have entered the services, but in the 
more recent examinations in 1913 and 1914, a considerable 
number of Indians have been successful. 

The Service was closed to entry from 1st October 
I860 till 1st April 1865, and no new admissions were made,, 
as the oft-discussed question of amalgamating the I.M.S» 
with the Army Medical Department was under considera- 
tion, but was wisely rejected. At this examination, in 
April 1865, six men who had previously entered the 
A.M.D. threw up their appointments and successfully 
competed for the I.M.S. ; among them were the names- 
of R. Harvey and J. Cleghorn, both of whom rose to be 
Heads of the Service. This batch of April 1865 was- 
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headed by Kenneth Macleod, for many years well known 
as a Surgeon in Calcutta, who is still living in retirement 
at Netley. 

ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

The first Army Medical School for the special training 
of young medical officers was started, ^as a result of the 
Crimean War, at Fort Pitt, Chatham, in 1860. ^ The Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley was opened in 1863 and the 
first session of the Army Medical School there began in 
April of that year. Netley remained the home of this 
school till, after the South African War, it was decided to 
reorganize it and a new Army Medical School and Staff 
College was built at Millbank in London and opened in 
September 1902. 

It is, however, more than doubtful if an Army Medical 
School in England iy the best place for training Medical 
Officers for w'ork in India. A military course at Aldershot 
for Medical Officers before coming out to India is certainly 
essential ; but for the study of tropical diseases, tropical 
people and tropical languages undoubtedly the best place 
is amid the vast resources of the great hospitals in our 
Presidency towns, supplemented by special work in the 
schools of Tropical Medicine, now in . the process of 
formation in Calcutta and Bombay.* 

THE SUBORDINATE MEDICAL SERVICES. 

One of the most marked differences between Western 
medical practice in India and in Europe is the existence of 
different grades or classes of medical men. In the British 
Isles all medical men must have taken a degree or diploma 
recognized by the Medical Council, and though the various 
Schools, Colleges and Universities have their own exami- 
nations, which vary in “stiffness,” nevertheless they 
are all approximately of one standard, and the one portal 
for practice is the possession of this registered qualification, 

* This has iuit been sanctioned by> the Secretary of State’s Despatch dated 17th 
April 1914. 
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In India such is not the case, and as is well known 
at present there are several grades and degrees of qiiali- 
hcation ; we have therefore medical men practising under 
very dift'erent qualifications, viz., degrees or diplomas from, 
the various Licensing Bodies in the British Isles ; Indian' 
University degrees, the L. M. and S. and the Licence of 
the vernacular medical schools, not to speak of various 
unrecognized new schools with varying grades of merit and 
equipment which have sprung up within the last few years 
in the large cities. We have consequently (1) the Europe 
qualified men, (2) India qualified men, (3) the Licentiates 
(L. M. and S.) who are usually called “Assistant Surgfons, ” 
(4) Military Assistant Surgeons, trained partly at Govern- 
ment expense and primarily for service with British 
troops and (5) the Sub- Assistant Surgeons, Civil and 
Military. ^ 

In any account of the growth of Western medicine in 
India notice must be taken of these classes. Again, there 
was and to some degree still is, what is called in official 
parlance the “ Uncovenanted ” Medical Service ; men with 
British qualifications, who for various reasons obtained 
Government employment without entering the regular 
Government Medical Service (the I.M.S.). 

We may also refer in passing to the ever-increasing 
number of British qualified men who have come out to 
India and settled down to practice in the big cities and in 
the planting districts of Assam, Tirhoot, etc. There i$, 
moreover, a large and increasing body of practitioners, 
Indian and European, who hold no Government appoint- 
ment and form what of late years has been called the 
“ independent ” medical profession. With these we are 
not here concerned, but must briefly say something of the 

other Government Medical Services. 

♦ 

THE UNGOVENANTED MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Even so early as the end of the Eighteenth Century * 
we find medical men practising in India and sometimes 
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holding appointments under Government who were not 
members of the Company’s regular Medical Service. 

The Uncovenanted Medical Service “seems to have 
'crept gradually into existence during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century” (Crawford) and no formal 
orders constituting such a service appear to exist. The 
Court of Directors were always extremely jealous of any 
attempts on the part of their representatives in India to 
make such appointments, but at times of stress, war, 
famine, pestilence, such appointments were made and 
became gradually recognized. 

The Uncovenanted Service is now gradually dying 
out, and we only know of one appointment to it, in 
Bengal, of recent years. 

TUB SUBORDINATE MEDICAL SERVICES. 

From earliest trhics the Company’s medical officers 
employed indigenous assistants in their hospitals. These 
men if employed when young, undoubtedly picked up 
a considerable amount of useful knowledge in the**cotirsc 
of their hospital duties, and from these small beginnings 
arose the four existing, so-called, “Subordinate” Medical 
Services, viz. : — 

1. The Military Assistant Surgeons. 

2. The Civil Assistant Surgeons. 

3. The Military Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

4. The Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

Hi the earlier days the humble assistants of the hospitals 
were known as “ Country Doctors,” “ Black Doctors,” 
“ Black Assistants,” “Apothecaries” and “Native Dres- 
sers.” 

THE INDIAN SUBORDINATE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

The military subordinate^medical department was defi- 
nitely constituted in • Bengal, as such, over 100 years ago 
by General Order, dated 15th June 1812, and by Royal 
Warrant of 12th March 1894 this service was "^iven the 
'titles, or Assistant Surgeons, and Honorary Commissions, 
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as Captain and Lieutenant, were given to the higher 
grades. Many officers of this Service have reached a high 
rank, e.g., Assistant Surgeon Joseph Anderson received 
the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun ; Major T. H; 
Hill became C.I.E. in 1901, and Arthur Fitzgibbon got 
the V.C. for gallantry at the Capture of Taku Fort in 
China in 1860. Many officers too rose to obtain Commis- 
sions in the I.M.S. under the Company’s rule of 
nomination ; and one of these officers, John Bowron, born 
February 1799, became Surgeon in 1840 ; retired in 1851 ; 
and died at Brighton over 100 years of age on the 5th 
March 18^. Many of these Military Assistant Surgeons 
have gone to England and taken medical degrees or 
diplomas and entered the I.M.S. and risen to high rank, 
e.g.. Colonel Patrick Hehir, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
I.M.S., a well-known writer on many medical and sanitary 
subjects, who was promoted to that rank in 1912. A 
large reserve of these officers serve in Civil employ, either . 
as Civil Surgeons, or in Sub-charge of the large hospitals, 
asylums, etc. The term “ Subordinate ” is rightly resent- 
ed by them, and it is hoped that it will be abolished by the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
in India. 

THE SUB-MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Civil Sub- Medical Department is now often called 
The Provincial Medical Department. In Bengal this 
service appears to date from 1833, when a scheme for 
training a certain number of the best “Native Doctors” 
in the army, to form a superior grade, was started. A. 
school for training “native doctors” was opened ip Calcutta - 
in 1822, and was transferred^to the new Medical College 
in* 1839 ; the title of “ Assistant Surgeons” (formerly used 
in the commissioned ranks of the I.M.S.) was granted to 
these medical men in 1874, and in 1898 a certain number 
of Civil Surgeoncies in each Province was reserved for . 
senior and selected Civil Assistant Surgeons, ft is* to. be * 
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hoped that the term “Subordinate” will also tie elimi- 
nated from the title of this service ; by analogy with other 
Civil Services tl^e proper title is “.Provincial Medical 
Sd¥-vice.” ^ 

THE MILITARY SUB-ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

A native medical staff attached to the native regiments 
existed over 150 years ago, and a General Order regula- 
ting these appointments was published on 22nd June 1822. 
Theif' were at first educated in Calcutta at the Medical 
College, but since 1853 and 1860 these men have usually 
been educated at the schools opened in those years at 
Agra and at Lahore. 

Civil. SUB-ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

This service was formally constituted as “ Civil 
Hospital Assistants ” in Government of India Resolution, 
dated 9th January 1878 ; their pay and prospects were 
improved in 1901 and again in 1910, and in April 1910 the 
inadequate and misleading title “ Hospital Assistant ” 
was abolished and the more suitable designation, “ Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons,” was introduced, or rather revived, 
and applied to this most useful class of medical men. 

Many of these men are well educated and become 
skilful physicians and surgeons. It is much to be desired 
that arrangements be made for allowing the best of them 
to rise to the higher grade of Civil Assistant Surgeons. 

HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 

We have above given an account of gradual introduc- 
tipn of European medical men into India and of the various 
“services” and medical “departments” which in the 
course of time arose. We may fairly assume that as soon 
as Medical Officers began to tceat the rank-and-file of regi- 
ments or the subordinates in the various settlements and 
factories the need of a hospital or convenient place for 
so treating them must have been felt, and doubtless many 
temporary arrangements must havp been made, but we 
hc|ir nothing of anything like a regular hospital till the 
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years 1664 in Madras ; 1670 in Bombay ; and 1707 in • 
Calcutta. 

MADRAS HOSPITALS. 

The first hospital was opened in Madras in 1664. 
Crawford quotes the letter on this subject from Love’s, 
Vestiges of Old Madras. A house belonging to a Mr. Cogan 
was rented “at 2 pagodas* a month” for the soldiers in 
Fort St. George. This hospital was enlarged in 1679. The 
second hospital in Madras was built in 1679-88 from public 
subscriptions at a cost of 838 pagodas. It stood in the Fort 
near the Church. The third hospital in Madras was bu^t 
during the Governorship of the celebrated Elihu Yale (a 
name known in two hemispheres) ; it was in use from 1690 
and stood in James Street in the Fort. It was a handsome 
building, costing 2,500 pagodas. Dk. Browne appears to 
have been its first medical officer and he was succeeded by 
Dr. Bui.kley. At first the hospital was maintained by the 
Church and Vestry but in 1698 the charge of maintenance 
was taken over by the Madras Council and its doors were 
thrown “open for all truly necessitous patients, whether 
belonging to the Garrison or Town. ” Another hqspital 
was opened in 1714 but was reported as ruinous in 1728, 
when a house was temporarily hired to replace it. A 
Naval Hospital was opened in 1745, during the French 
War ; and later, in 1808, another, which was used up till 
1831, after which date the few sick sailors were treated 
in the Military Hospital. Madras was in the hands of 
the French from 1746 to 1749, on its recovery by the 
English the hospital was converted into barracks and 
“ twelve houses ” were taken up for use as a hospital and 
were fitted up and opened as such by 1753, the Surgeons 
•being Andrew Munro and Robert Turing. After much 
patching and repairing this hospital was demolished in 
1757, and some new houses, near the site of the present 
General Hospital, were used in its stead. During the siege 

* Up till 1818 the pagoda was standard coin in Madras ; it was worth three and 
a half rupees ; so that 2 pagodas equalled 7 rupees (then worth 2s. 6d. each) or 17s. 6d. 
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of Madras by the French in 1758-59 two churches* were 
used as hospitals, being within the Fort ; these remained 
in use for 13 years, till in 1770 the Surgeons represented 
the urgent need of a new hospital, and by October 1772 
the new hospital was in use, having cost about 42,000 
pagodas. From this hospital of 1772 the present A^adras 
General Hospital has descended, the actual buildings having 
been .from time to time renewed. It was for many years 
a Civil and Military, European and Native Hospital, and 
it was not till 1899 that the whole block of buildings biecame 
a purely civil institution.* The Madras Royal Victoria 
Caste Hospital was opened in 1885. A separate Native 
Hospital was opened in 1799 ; and a separate Leper 
Hospital, which has now developed into the Madras 
Government Leper Hospital, was opened in 1816. The 
First Lunatic Asylum was opened in October 1794 under 
the superintendence of Assistant Surgeon Valentine Conolly 
(father of the Captain Conolly who was murdered with 
Colonel Studdart at Bokhara in 1842). He was succeeded 
by Dr. Dalton f who built a new asylum on the site now 
occupied by the Madras Christian College. The present 
Lunatic Asylum, since much enlarged, was occupied in 
1871 and cost 2 lakhs. Little is known of any earfy 
hospitals in the Madras Mofussil, but Crawford refers to 
six as existing in 1842. 

BOMBAY HOSPITALS. 

The first hospital in India appears to have been at 
.Goa, but in Bombay ^ itself we hear of none till January 
1677 and we read of the fines paid- by two officers for 
fighting a duel being handed over towards the funds for 


• A new General Hospital Is now under consideration at Madras (1914) at an 
estimated cost of eighty lakhs. ^ ^ 

t Dr. James Dalton’s wife, G. A. Risto, who died In Madras in 1813 was said to be 
a daughter of King George 111. by the “Fair Quaker” Hannah Lightfoot. It is 
more likely she was Hannah’s grand-daughter. (See Crawford's History of I. M. S., 
Vol. 2. p. 417.) ^ . 

:J: In 1698 Dr. John Fryer wrote that when he was in India between 1672 and 1681 . 
there existed at Bombay “neither church nor hospital, both which are mightily to be 
de&ired.” Crawford, Vol. 2, p. 393. " ^ , 
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building such an institution. Another hospital was huilt 
in .1733, near the site of the present Great Western Hotel, 
and in 1769 an old naval hospital was rebuilt ; a sepoy 
hospital existed for a couple of years, 1783-85. Forbes 
{Oriental Memoirs) mentioned in 1784 three large hospitals 
in j^mbay ; “ one within the 'gates for Europeans,” 

which is the forerunner of the present General Hospital. 

The celebrated Jamsetji Jijibhai Hospital was founded* 
in Parel Road in 1843, at the joint expense of the 
Company and of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai and formally opened 
in 1845. 

The Gokuldas .Tejpal was completed in 1847, nearly 
half the cost being borne by Gokuldas Tejpal. The Cama 
Hospital for Women and Children was opened in 1886. 
The Lunatic Asylum at Colaba was established in 1826 
and the Leper Hospital at Parel in 1891. The Jehangir 
Ophthalmic Hospital was opened in July 1866. 

CALCUTTA HOSPITA1.S. 

Even so late in the history of the settlement at 
Calcutta as 1707 we read of there being no regular bar- 
racks and hospitals for the Company’s soldiers and^^ilors 
“ who lodge about the Town ; ” it was therefore decided to 
build a hospital and soon a “ pretty good hospital ” was 
in existence, as testified by Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
though takhtaposhes, or ordinary country beds, were still 
vl^anted in 1713. This, the first Calcutta Hospital, was 
destroyed at the capture of Calcutta in June 1756, but a 
temporary hospital was occupied when Clive retook the 
city, a house belonging to Dr. Gray being purchased for 
Rs. 15,000. , 

A new hospital was decided to be necessary in 1762 
i‘ at Surnam’s ” (Kidderpur) ; but this project never 
materialized. 

In 1764 Mr. Kiernander’s “Garden House” was 
examined and surveyed and was handed over to Govern- 
ment fqr use as a hospital on 20.th June 1769. . The owner. 
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the ‘Rev. Mr. Kiernahdcr, contracted not only to hand 
over his Garden House but to build the necessary additional 
wings, etc., at a cost of Rs. 98,000. The West wing was 
huilt by April 1770 add the East in June of the same year. 

This was the present Presidency General Hospital of 
Calcutta and most of the old buildings remained in u^e till 
between 1902 and 1908 they were gradually replaced by 
the present fine buildings at the cost of Government. 
This hospital was therefore the third to be opened in 
Calcutta, the first was that of 1707-08, the second being 
the temporary building in the Fort in 1757. The first 
Native Hospital for the poor was opened in 1792 and 
Rs. 600 a month given for its upkeep. 

The Mayo Hospital, part of the funds for which came 
from the Lord Mayo Memorial Fund, was opened in 1874. 

The Medical College Hospital began, in April 1837, as 
a small clinical hospital with 30 beds and an out-patient 
dispensary. . In 1844 Babu Mutty Lai Seal gave a valu- 
able bit of land on which the College Hospital was built, 
the name of the donor’s son being preserved in the out- 
patient department. The foundation of the College 
Hospital was laid with full masonic honours by Lord 
Dalhousie on 3rd September 1848 and the building was 
completed early in 18.53 at a cost of £20,000. The chief 
additions have been the Eden Hospital in 1881-82 ; the 
Ezra Hospital in 1887 ; the Shama Charn Laha Eye Hospital 
in 1891 and the great surgical block named the Prince of 
Wales' Hospital, opened in 1911, at a cost of over 10 lakhs. 

The Campbell Hospital, at Sealdah, was opened in July 
1867 and in 1873 was transferred to Government as the 
hospital of the Medical School. It was , very largely 
rebuilt in 1908-10. 

The Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital at Bhowanipur was 
opened in 1897, out of funds contributed by Government, 
by the Corporation and from the endowment of the old 
Sambhu Nath Dispensary which was absorbed into the 
new hospital. 
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Some sort of a Lunatic Asylum existed prior to 1787 
and in August of that year sanction was given for a new 
Asylum. Even in tha year of grace 1914 the arrange- 
ments for the housing of lunatics in the premier city have- 
been the subject of much deserved criticism and will not 
be settled till the long discussed scheme of a modern 
Lunatic Asylum at Ranchi, or elsewhere, is finally settled. 
An Asylum for insane sepoys was opened at Monghyr in 
1795 which was closed in 1831. The Central Asylum at 
Berhampore was much enlarged in 1905, but is still too 
small for the needs of the Presidency. 

In 1804 a scheme for building hospitals at Dacca, 
Patna, Murshidabad and Benares was discussed. One 
outcome of this was the Dacca Hospital (later called the 
Mitford Hospital after Robert Milford, Judge of Dacca, 
who died in 1836 and left over l -}4 lakhs for the hospital). 
This Mitford Hospital was built in 1854, and 60 years 
later schemes are in hand for rebuilding and enlarging it. 

The Mtizafarpur Hospital was built by Dr. Kenneth 
MacKinnon, the Civil Surgeon, in 1831 and within the 
last 10 years it has been rebuilt and enlarged. 

The Imambara Hospital at HugliH owes its origin to 
Dr. Thomas Wise, Civil Surgeon, and was opened in 1836. 

BURMA HOSPITALS. 

A Dispensary was opened in Rangoon in April 1854, 
a hospital in 1871 and the fine up-to-date General Hospital 
in 1911. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Under the Hindu System instruction was given indivi- 
dually by masters to pupils ; no regular classes existed. 
Medical schools to teach the Yunani or Graeco-Arabian 
system of medicine are said to have been opened but no 
accounts of them have survived. 

CALCUTTA. 

The first real Western Medical School was opened 
for training “Native Doctors” in 1822 by the India 
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Government and against the wishes of the Court of Direc- 
tors. Similar. schools were started in Bombay in 1826 and 
in Madras in 1827. 

It was in the time of Lord William B^ntinck that 
medical education on a higher scale was initiated ; in 1833 
he^ appointed a Committee “ to improve the constitution 
and extend the benefits of the Native Medical Institution.” 
The Committee’s recommendations were approved and 
the foundation of the Medical College sanctioned in 
1835 (G. O. No. 28 of 28th January 1835) in a long and 
interesting Resolution which is quoted at length by 
Crawford {Op. Cit. ii. 435). , 

The first staff of the college consisted of a Superin- 
tendent, Assistant Surgeon M. J. Bramley, with Assistant 
Surgeon H. H. Goodeve as his assistant, on allowances 
of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 600 in addition to the regimental 
pay and allowances of their rank. Soon after Assistant 
Surgeon W. B. O’Shaughnessy (afterwards Sir Bropkc 
O’Shaughnessy, the introducer of the electric telegraph 
into India) was added to the staff to teach Materia Medica 
and Chemistry. After a course of three and a half years 
the first batch of five students passed out in 1839 ; all were 
at once appointed as Sub-Assistant Surgeons. One Brahmin 
student, who withdrew from the first examination but 
passed in 1841, Babu Badan Chandra Choudhuri, lived 
till recently at Hughli, where he died, aged 97, in August 
1907. ‘ 

Students from Ceylon regularly attended, till the 
Colombo Medieal School was opened in 1870. 

MADRAS. 

A Medical School was established at Madras and work 
began there in 1835, but at first it was restricted to training 
two classes of Subordinates for the Military Medical 
Department. The first Superintent was Surgeon William 
Mortimer, assisted by Assistant Siitgeon George Harding ; 
a third chair, in Chemistry and Materia Mcdica, was 
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added in 1846. It was not till 1847 that civil students 
were admitted and the school put on a level with those at 
Calcutta and at Bombay. The term “College” was not 
applied to this school till 1851. Female students were^ 
admitted in 1875 and at their head was Mrs. Scharlieb, now 
on the staff' of the London School of Medicine for Women. 

BOMBAY. 

The Grant Medical College, Bombay, was named after 
Sir Robert Grant, the Governor of Bombay (1835 to 1^8) ; 
it was opened in 1845 and in 1860 was affiliated to the 
Bombay University. The Petit Laboratories were opened in 
1871. The College was opened to women students in 1884. 

Mi:UICAL SCHOOLS OUl'SIDL THE PRESIDENCY 

TOWNS. 

We can hardly do more than mention the. numerous 
smaller schools which have been opened from time to time 
in India. Some of these, as at Lahore and at Lucknow, 
rank in importance with tlie schools at the three Presi- 
dency towns. 

Agra Medical School. 

This was the first in the (old) Bengal Presidency to 
be opened outside of Calcutta. It was founded in 1853, 
its first Principal being Surgeon John Murray. 

Lahore Medical School. 

This was opened in 1860, the first Principal being 
Assistant Surgeon J. B. Scriven, who was succeeded by 
Surgeon Burton-Brown in 1871. It was affiliated to the 
new Punjab University in 1882. 

Nagpur Medical School. 

This was opened in 1867, the first Principal being 
Syrgeon S. C. Townend. The school was closed about 
30 years' ago. 

Seatdah, Fatna^ Dacca and Cuttack Medical Schools. 

These schools were opened all within a period of 
three years. Sealdah in 1873 ; the Temple Medical School 
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at Patna in 1874, its first Superintendent being Surgeon* 
Major David Boyes Smith, afterwards Professor at Netley 
(1885-89). The Dacca School was opened in 1875 and its 
first Superintendent was also D. B. Smith. The Cuttack 
School was opened in 1876 and its first Superintendent 
was Surgeon W. D. Stewart who held the appointment 
till i}is death in 1890. 

Indore Medical School. 

T-his school owes its origin to Surgeon-Major Thomas 
Beaumont and was opened in 1878. In 1910 it moved 
,ie{to other buildings and was called the King Edward 
Medical School. 

Rangoon Medical School. * 

This was opened in 1907 for the education of Burmese 
^udents. 

Ludhiana Medical School. 

'fhis was opened for Christian women only in 1894 
by Dr. Edith Brown. It is intended to train w'omen for 
zenana medical work. 

Dibrtigarh Medical School. 

** This, the only medical school in Assam, was founded 
by a legacy from Surgeon-Major Berry White, who 
worked as a Civil Surgeon in yVssam for over 24 years. 
It was opened in 1900, the first Superintendent being 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. W. Hall. Dr. Berry White 
was attacked (Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford tells us) with 
haemoptysis on first arrival in Calcutta and was sent to 
Dibrugarh as a healthy station. He lived in Assam for 24 
years after this, retired in 1882, and did not die till fB96. 

Lucknow Medical College. 

This is the latest of the Indian Medical Colleges, the 
foundation was laid by King George V., when Prince of 
Wales, in November 1905. It was opened in 1912 and 
a magnificent new hospital is now* attached to it, the total 
cost being over 33 lakhs. 
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Nellore Medical School. 

This was upcncd in 1876 by Surgcon-Majpr Aineas 
M. Ross to train subordinates'" for work in the great 
Madras famine of I 876 - 8 . * This w;j^s closed in 1897. 
Madura Medical School 

Was opened at Dindigal in 1874 by two American 
Missionaries. It was closed in 1887. 

Tanjore Medical School. 

This was opened in 1883 by the Tanjore District 
Board and was taken over by (Joverninent in 1905. 

Hyderabad Medical School. 

The first schools in tlie Deccan was established by 
Assistant Surgeon Thomas Key and StaO-Surgeon Simon 
Young in 1835. It was closed in 1846. The present 
Hyderabad school was opened in 1846 by Assistant 
Surgeon W. C. Maclean (afterwards Professor at Netley). 

Two other shortlived medical schools were established 
at Travancorc in 1835 and at Ajmir, but they did not long 
survive. Other medical schools (not mentioned by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Crawford) arc those at Royapuram which in 
1911 had on its rolls 177 pupils ; Vizagapatum Medical School 
had 52 pupils in 1911 ; the Poona Medical School has about 
136 pupils, of whom a considerable number were military 
students ; the Ahmedabad Medical School has about 139 
pupils. 

RESFARGH LABORATORIES. 

The great Bacteriological Laboratory at Bombay 
commenced work in the year in which plague again 
invaded India, in 1896, and was at first in charge of Dr. 
HafFkine. It was at first largely occupied in mailing plague 
vaccine for inoculation against plague ; but it gradually 
took over the duties of research and became a general 
rather than a plague laboratory. In the hands of its 
present head, Major ^len Liston, C.I.E., I.M.S., it is 
destined to become thO nucleus of a 'f^eat School of Tropical 
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Medicine for Western India. The Central Research Labora- 
,tory at Kasauli, the Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli and at 
Coonoor, and the Hing Institute of Preventive Medicine at 
Guindy, near Madras, are modern developments for th& 
purpose of research and preventive medicine. The King 
Institute is called after Colonel W. G. King, C.I.E., I.M.S., 
for many years Sanitary Commissioner of Madras and 
a pioneer of many sanitary advances in that Presidency. 

The foundation-stone of the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine was laid in February 1914. It is, we hope, des- 
tined to be the home of a great school of research and 
teaching in tropical medicine. Other recent important 
advances destined to have much influence on sanitation 
and the advance of preventive medicine in India have 
been the establishment of the Indian Research Fundy and 
the institution of special training in malarial work by the 
Central Malaria Bureau at Amritsar and at Delhi. The 
holding of frequent Sanitary Conferences is also of great 
importance, not only in putting on record the results of 
research and inquiry, but also in arousing public interest 
in the subject, for without the friendly co-operation of the 
educated communities and of the people little advance can 
be expected. 

Private Medical Schools. . 

Another recent development which will be watched 
with interest is the formation of small medical schools in 
cities like Calcutta or Bombay by independent or non- 
oflicial medical men. It is a healthy sign to see medical 
men undertaking this sort of work, but it is obvious that 
in modern days no medical school can do justice to its 
students unless it is able to furnish ample clinical material 
and up-to-d^te and expensive laboratories. That there is 
room for at least one such “ extra-mural ” school, as it 
might be called, in such a city as Calcutta is admitted by all, 
and the Government of Bengal has wisely granted a consi- 
d‘erable sum to endow one school which has been considered 
to be the best and most promising of' the “ unrecognized ” 
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schools which have recently sprung up. All medical men 
will wish it every success, but it is obvious that in the 
interests of the public (among whom its Licentiates will 
practice) and in the interests of the jtudents themselves 
some sort of supervision and control is needed to make^ 
sure that the teaching and the equipment for teaching is of 
a reasonably high standard. 

* It may possibly be found that the best method of 
ensuring to the public that all medical schools, govern- 
mental or private, shall reach such a reasonably high 
standard, will be to institute a State Examination, open 
to all schools, with authority to confer a diploma or 
diplomas of the State Faculty on all students who pass 
this examination, which should be, to begin with, of two' 
grades, viz., a Membership to replace the present L.M.S. 
and a Licentiate to correspond to the qualification now 
taken by men of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon grade. The 
Membership of this Medical Faculty would correspond to 
that of Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of the British 
Isles, whereas the more ambitious or abler men would 
aspire to the University M.B.* 

The Medical Councils now formed under the recent 
“ Medical Acts ” would then admit to registration not 
only all medical graduates of the universities, but also all 
who had passed this “ State Examination ” or other such 
examination which has been or may be established in 
such cities as Calcutta, Bombay or Madras. Such an exa- 
mination would be a guarantee to the public and would 
set up a standard for all medical schools to live up to or 
surpass. 

OTHIiR SCIENCES IN INDIA. 

So far we have written mainly of the introduction 
and spread of Western medical practice, hospitals and 
education, but while European medical men have thus 
been instrumental in introducing Western medical science 

* The orders of the * Government of Bengal for founding this State Faculty have 
recently been issued (July 1914). 
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and practice into India many of them have also been the 
means of introducing and advancing other sciences into 
that^ country. * 

In a paper published in the Calcutta Review (Janpary 
1914) Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, late Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, referred to a number of medical 
officers of the Service who took a great part in establishing 
the great Indian Museum, e.g.. Dr. Nathaniel Wallicli, 
Dr. Tytler, Dr. J. M. Pearson, Dr. McClelland, Dr. 
Anderson and the great name of Dr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson. We can only mention a few of the medical men 
to whom India is indebted for advance in many sciences. 

BOOKS ON TROPICAL DISEASES. 

On the more purely professional subject of diseases 
of the tropics the following medical officers published 
books giving their experiences James Lind (B. 1771)," 
author of a work on Tropical Diseases, which ran through 
six editions ; J. P. Wade (B. 1783) wrote on Fever and 
Dysentery ; Sir Whitlaw Ainslie (M. 1788) wrote the Materia 
Medica of Hindustan ; Sir James Annesley (M. 1799) wrote 
Sketches of Diseases of India ; Sir Ranald Martin (B. 1817)- 
wrote on Influence of Tropical Climates on European Consti- 
tutions ; William Twining (B. 1825) on Diseases in Bengal 
and on Cholera ; Allan Webb (B. 1835) wrote Pathologia 
Indica ; C. Morehead (Bo. 1829) wrote Researches on 
Diseases in India ; H. H. Goodeve (B. 1831) wrote a book 
on Diseases of Children in India, which is still extant and 
reached its 8th edition in 1912 (edited by Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. R. M. Green, F.R.C.S., I.M.S.), and Sir 
William Moore (Bo. 1852), wrote his well-known and 
popular Fdmily Medicine for India ; W. C. Maclean’s (M. 
1836) Diseases of Tropical Countries was the standard work 
on the subject up till the nineties. Other books may be 
mentioned, C. Macnamara’s (B. 1854) History of Asiatic 

•The date i& that of Entrance to the l.M.S. B.-^Bengal, M. — Madras and 
Bo, — Bombay Medica] Service. (For further details, see Crawford's History passim and 
indjian Medical Gazette, Vol. XLVIL, June 1912.) ^ 
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Cholera; E. C. Hare’s (B. 1839) Fever and Dysentery and on 
use of Quinine and Norman Chever’s Commentary on the 
Diseases of India. Sir Joseph Fayrer’s nunierou& books 
may. also be referred to ; and Kenneth Macleod’s Operative 
Surgery y Keegan and P. J. Freyer’s writings on Litholopaxsy, , 
to mention only a few out of a long list. In the present day 
the tradition is well kept up with works by* Sir Leonard 
Rogers, E. A. Newman, F. P. Maynard, Henry Smith, 
R. H. Elliot, etc., etc. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES, ETC. 

In the Natural Sciences much advance was made by 
such medical officers as Dr. J. G. Koenig (M. 1778) ; 
William Roxburgh (M. 1776) ; Nathaniel Wallich 

(B. 1814) ; F. Buchanan-Hamilton ; Thomas Anderson ; 
J. E. T. Aitchison (B. 1818) ; Sir George King ; Sir 
David Prain, F.R.S. ; all of whom are well-known names 
in Botanical Science. 

In Zoology we may mention the names of Dr. Patrick 
Russell (M. 1785), who wrote on snakes and fishes and 
also on plague ; Clarke Abel (B. 1823) who wrote on his 
travels in China ; T. G. Jerdon (M. 1835) the great 
authority on the Birds of India ; G. C. Wallich (B. 
1838) ; Francis Day (M. 1825) who made a study of Indian 
Fishes ; A. W. Alcock, F.R.S. (B. 1885), author of A 
Naturalist in Indian Seas and for long Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum. 

In Geology we find the names of Hugh Falconer 
(B. 1830) ; John McClelland (B. 1830) and H. J. Carter, 
F.R.S. (Bo. 1842). 

In Economic Science, or the practical application of 
science to industry, we find the names of Dr. James 
Anderson (M. 1762) who wrote on the Minerals of 
Coromandel in 1796 ; David Turnbull (B. 1791) who 
discovered the use of the Lac dye in 1806 ; John Forbes 
Royle (B. 1819) who wrote much on Botany, the tea plant, 
the fibrous^ plants of India, and on cotton ; (on leav^g 
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India he ‘became Professor of Materia Medica at King’s 
College, London) ; Sir George Birdwood (B. 1854), a 
veteran still to the fore in London ; E. G. Balfour (M. 
1836), founded the Madras Museum and wrote much on 
the trees and timbers of India ; E. G. Waring (Mi 1849) 
wrote on Bazar Medicines ; and John Shortt (M. 1854) 
wrote on coffee, cocoanut and Indian cattle. In this 
connection we may refer to the large share which medi- 
cal officers had in establishing the Forest Department in 
India ; the Electric Telegraph was introduced into India 
by Sir William Brooke O’Shaughnessy (B. 1833) when 
Professor of Chemistry at the Calcutta Medical College ; 
the Assay Department up till very recently was entirely 
in the hands of Medical Officers and also the Opium 
Assay work. 

PHlI.OLOG'i AND HTHNOLOG'i . 

We need here hardly do more than mention the names 
of medical officers whose works are landmarks in Philology 
and Ethnology in India. Holwell was one of the first to 
study this subject in India. Other names are Francis 
Balfour (B. 1769), Henry Harris (M. 1783), Dr. J. B. 
Gilchrist (B. 1783), a voluminous writer on Philology, 
who taught in the College of Fort William, in the house 
at the corner of Dalhousie Square and Council Flouse 
Street, Calcutta, recently demolished. John Leyden 
(M. 1803), John Crawford (B. 1803) who travelled in 
Siam and Burma and wrote a Dictionary of the Malay 
Language. Horace Hayman Wilson’s name (B. 1808) 
is too well known in scientific circles in India to need more 
than a mention, he was for many years Assay Master 
in Calcutta, and on his retirement became Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit at Oxford. The name of Colonel 
L. A. Waddell, C.B., C.I.E., must not be omitted. 

Many more names could be mentioned of medical 
men . who did much to promote the sciences in India. 
It ^ will have struck the present day reader as curious 
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that medical men have been employed in such vari- 
ous capacities ; but we must remember that these 
appointments were made before the days of spe- 
cialism and at that time there existed in India no other 
class (rf men with a scientific training. The medical officers 
of the Indian Medical Service therefore discharged the 
functions not only of doctors in Civil and Military employ 
but they were the only men available in India for appoint- 
ments as botanists, chemists, biologists, etc., all of which 
have now become specialist professions. With the advance 
of knowledge the motto cuique in sua arte credendum has 
been adopted and it is no longer possible for medical men to 
be found, in sufficient numbers, who will give up their own 
profession for the pursuit of special scientific subjects, not* 
closely connected with their own art, which indeed is 
every year becoming more and more broken up into its 
own specialisms. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

Before we close this rapid review of the introduction 
and advance of Western Science in India we must not 
omit to mention the important work done in the intro- 
duction of medical women to India. This useful work was 
started or rather first organized by Lady Duft'erin, but in 
recent years has seen many developments. Much good 
medical work too has been done by ladies of the various 
Missionary Societies and indeed we should not have 
omitted the medical and surgical work done by medical 
missionaries all over India. A State Medical Service of 
Women Doctors has recently been instituted. 

lS[ursing too has been a subject long neglected in India, 
but much has now been done to provide nurses for the 
sick at home and in hospital by the philanthropic 
endeavours of such ladies as Lady Gurzon, Lady Minto 
and Lady Carmichael. The need for efficient nursing 
has long been felt especially in the numerous lar^e 
and well equipped hospitals in the Mofussil, but there are 
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many difficulties. Suitable Indian women are not easily 
obtained, and there are obvious objections to the employ- 
ment of European ^yomen as nurses, unless under special 
conditions. 

Sectarianism and quackery still flourish apace in 
modern life, says Garrison (in his recent History of 
Medicine). Even in advanced countries like America we 
hear of “ osteopaths,” “ Christian Scientists,” “ eclectics,” 
“ botanic medical men,” etc., etc. In India a large portion 
of the public and even many of the educated classes Still 
put their faith in their baids and hakeems ; but the enor- 
mous increase in the number of hospitals and dispensaries 
in India and the steady rise in the attendance at them 
» is the best proof that Western Science has taken root 
firmly in India and will increase. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to follow the 
above quoted American Historian of Medicine when (in 
a special article on English Surgeons in India) he writes 
as follows : — 

“The achievement of the Indian Medical Service not 
merely in Medicine and Science but in the actual adminis- 
tration of such a vast area as the Indian Peninsula is well 
worthy of the lines in Lecky’s poem : — 

These are those who governed men 
By the sword or voice or pen — 

Who through good or evil fate 
Shaped the fortunes of the State, 

Framed its creeds or laws, or bore 
Its flag to many an unknown shore, 

Foutfht many a fight on sea and land 
Or moulded realms by wise command, 

Where beneath the Indian Sky 
For some strong guide the nations cry, 

In lands where deeds, not words, have sway, 

.Where men can rule and men obey.” 

W. J. BUCHANAN. 


Garrigon, Edinburgh Medical Jeurnal, May 1914, pi 432. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE FINAL 
REPORT ON LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

BY PRINCIPAL H. R. JAMES. 

'T'HERE is sufficient likeness between London and 

.Calcutta as University centres to make a study^ ol 
the final report of the Royal Commission on the University 
of London eminently interesting ; and enough difference 
to make the enterprise of attempting practical applications 
a hazardous one. As regards organization and. control, 
the histories of the two Universities have latterly been so 
unlike and the circumstances to-day are so widely different 
that the bare attempt at application seems to be excluded. 
To begin with, the nomenclature proposed for London 
is different. The large body which is to have the ultimate 
control (including the power of the purse) is called the 
Court. The Senate is to be a smaller body with the 
executive functions of the Calcutta Syndicate. And there 
is yet a third body called the Academic Council which 
consists entirely of teachers in the University and has purely 
consultative functions. Conclusions from this part of the 
report must be applied, if applied at all, with very great 
caution. This is equally the case with all those parts of 
the report which consist of the recommendations actually 
made for the London University. 

But there is one part of the report which has a quite 
extraordinary practical interest and relevance for all 
concerned with the present and the future of Indian 
Universities ; and not least, of Calcutta University. This 
is Part II which is headed “ The Essentials of a University 
in a Great Centre of Population.” A glance through the^ 
analysis on pages viii and ix soon brings attentive readers 
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face to facc'with arresting statements. For instance, this : 
“A wide syllabus of prescribed studies with an external 
examination as the test of the information acquired, 
inevitably tends to uneducational methods of works.” 
(Page 34.) Has not this an even startling relevance to 
Calcutta University ? At all events, wide syllabuses of 
prescribed studies with external examination^ are precisely 
what we have. 

A little further on we read : “A sound general educa- 
tion giving the power of accurate expression and orderly 
thought, must be the basis of university work. These 
intellectual qualifications, together with the formation of 
moral habits, must be accompanied by a wide range of 
study at school. This last requirement it was the inten- 
tion of the original Matriculation Examination to ensure. 
The growth of specialization has tended to restrict the 
range of the Matriculation examination, and has altered its 
purposes so much, that the securing of a sound general 
education has been lost sight of. This appears to render 
the Matriculation Examination unsuitable for school pur- 
poses, or as a test of fitness for University study, a conclu- 
sion reached by the Scottish University Commissioners 
many years ago.” (Page 37.) The plain import of all this 
is, that if you have a sound general education, you do not 
want any Matriculation Examination at all ; and the 
Commissioners have no compunction whatever in pro- 
nouncing the London Matriculation Examination a failure. 
But w'e here have such a touching faith in our Matricu- 
lation Examination and of the University’s handling of it ! 
The Matriculation Examination is not, evidently, a sacred 
thing to,the minds of the Royal Commissioners in London. 
Not only do the Commission condemn the London Matri- 
culation Examination but they propose to abolish it. 
There is, however, a qualification. “ The Uhiversity must 
retain some form of Matriculation examination designed for 
students of the age of 17 who are unable to enter through 
the normal avenue of the secondary school.” It appears also 
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that the minimum age for Matriculation is to be 17, while 
it is recommended as desirable that school education 
should be continued up to the age^of 18. In contrast with 
this, iii Calcutta the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science, 
meeting in conference on the 22nd August last, resolved 
that the minimum age for Matriculation should be reduced 
from 16 to 15. 

/p 

These striking points of similarity and contrast would 
seem to hold out some promise, that the report will repay 
careful study. It should further be premised, what doubtless 
is known already to most readers, that the Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry “ into the working of the present 
organization of the University of London ” was appointed 
in May 1910, and that among the Commissioners are some 
of the ablest and most experienced minds of the. present 
day ; Lord Haldane, Lord Milner, Sir Robert Morant 
and Mrs. Louise Creighton may be named in special. 

It is proposed accordingly to examine Part II. more in 
detail. The ultimate end the Commissioners have in view 
is “constructive proposals,” and in Part I. they have 
considered the existing organization of the University of 
London and its main defects. In order to make their 
proposals and recommendations effectual, they proceed to 
lay down in a general form what things are essential for 
a university situated as London University is situated. 
“We must enquire,” they say, “ what are the ends to 
be kept in view ; what are the essential things which the 
University of London must do if it is to be the highest 
kind of educational institution ; and, further, what are 
the conditions necessary for the attainment of these 
ends.” (Section 61.) They go on in the next sjection : 
“ Much that is defective in the present organization 
of the University of London, can be traced ultimately to 
confusion of ^^ought about what things are essential to 
university education and what things are non-essential. 
For exiftnple, vyhatever importance may be attached to 
examinations, an examining board cafti never constitute 
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a university ; and again, technical instruction and advanced 
courses of study may be multiplied indefinitely without 
providing university education.” Of course, any educa- 
tional institution may be called a university ; but, as 
Dr. Rashdall says, “the name has got to be associated with 
education of the highest type : to degrade the name of a univer- 
sity is therefore to degrade our highest educational ideal. ” * And 
a little further on: “The history of the rapid growth of 
‘ university institutions in this country during the last thirty 
years would no doubt explain much of the confusion 
of thought to which we have referred, but a large part 
of it is due to the history of the University of London itself, 
to the undoubted success which it achieved as an examining 
body, and to the beneficial effects of the encouragement it 
gave to systematic study at a time when there was no 
properly organized system of secondary schools, and but a 
very imperfect provision of institutions capable of giving 
a higher education at a small cost.” (Section 62.) Then 
at the end of Section 63 we approach the statement of 
what the essentials of education, as distinctively univer- 
sity education, actually are, and it is premised: “The 
differentiae of university education do not consist in the 
nature of the pafticular subjects studied, or in their diffi- 
culty or abstruseness, but rather in -the nature and aim of 
the student's work, and in the conditions under which it is 
done.” Section 64 continues : “ In the first place, it is 
essential that the regular students of the university should 
be able to work in intimate and constant association 
with their fellow students, not only of the same but of 
different Faculties, and also in close contact with their 
teachers. The University sh^ld be organized on this 
basis, and should regard it as the ordinary and normal state 
of things. This is impossible, however, when any considerable 
proportion of the students are not fitted by their Previous training 
to receive a university education, and therefore do not and 

*I have here, and in one or two other places, , alio wed myself the use of italics 
which are not used in the repbrt itself. 
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cannot take their place in the common life of the univer- 
sity as a community of teachers and students, but, as far 

as their intellectual education is concerned, continue in 

♦ 

a state of pupilage, and receive instruction of much the 
same kind as at a school, though under conditions of greater 
indiyidual freedom.” And the section closes : “ From the 

time the undergraduate enters the University, he should 
find himself a member of a community in which he has 
his part to play. The teaching and learning should be 
combined through the active and personal co-operation of 
teachers and students.” 

Section 65 begins by stating that “ the main business 
of a university is the training of its undergraduates;” 
and this is an important pronouncement for us who have, 
for many years, been contending for this principle in face 
of the constant temptation to turn aside after the alluring 
doctrine that the main business ol‘ college professors is 
the pursuit of original research. 

Section 66 states the secemJ essential to be that “ the 
work done in a university by teachers and students should 
ditfer in its nature and aim both fram the work of 
a secondary school and thai of a technical or a purely 
professional school,” “ /w a imir crsiiy the aim is different, and 
the whole organization ought to be adapted to the attain- 
ment of the end in view. Knowledge is, of course, the 
foundation and medium of all intellectual education, but 
in a university knowledge should be pursued not merely 
for the sake of the information to be acquired, but for its 
own extension and always with reference to the attainment of 
truth. This alters the whole attitude of the mind. ” Even 
if students enter a university (as most do) from utilitarian 
motives “ they should find themselves in a community of 
wbrkers, devoted to the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, and tenacious of this ideal against all external pres- 
sure of material and social advantag^es.” 

Then comes » description of university teaching taken 
from a report of the Inspectors of .the Board of Education 
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in 1910, every line of which is of value and which cannot 
be too closely or too frequently studied by those responsible 
for the aims of university education here. “We may 
assume,” say the authors of this report, “that university 
teaching is teaching suited to adults ; that it is scientific, 
detached and impartial in character; that it aims not so 
much at filling the mind of the student with facts or theo- 
ries, as at calling forth his own individuality, and stimulat- 
ing him to mental effort; that it accustoms him to the 
critical study of the leading authorities, with, perhaps, 
occasional references, to first-hand sources of information, 
and that it implants in his mind a standard of thoroughness, 
and gives him a sense of the difficulty as well as of the 
value of truth. The student, so trained, learns to distinguish 
between what may fairly be called matter of fact and what 
is certainly mere matter of opinion, between the white light 
and the coloured. He becomes accustomed to distinguish 
issues, and to look at separate questions each on its 
own merits and without an eye to their bearing on 
some cherished theory. He learns to state fairly, and 
even sympathetically, the position of those to whose practi- 
cal conclusions he is most stoutly opposed. He becomes 
able to examine a suggested idea, and see what comes of 
it, before accepting it or rejecting it. finally, without 
necessarily becoming an original student, he gains an insight 
into the conditions under which original research is carried 
on. He is able to weigh evidence, to follow and criticize 
argument, and put his own value on authorities.” 

Section 68 gives the third essential, namely, ‘ ‘ that the 
higher work of the University should be closely associated* 
with the undergraduate work.” This, if not necessarily 
decisive on the problem which has recently arisen in 
India in framing new universities, and in organizing M.*A. 
and M.Sc. studies in Calcutta University, is nevertheless 
,a deliberate and weighty judgment which required to be, 
and has not yet been, taken into account. “ On the one 
hand,” says the report, “it is proposed that the bulk of the 
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undergraduates should be distributed over a large number 
of centres, most of which would be limited to instruction in 
one or two Faculties only, while the teaching of the Univer- 
sity Professors in the more central colleges should be ' 
organized with primary reference to the needs of the post- 
graduate or advanced student and should provide for 
undergraduates, if at all, only as a secondary and entirely 
subordinate consideration.” This appears to be very much 
what has not only been proposed, but carried out in 
respect of the University M.A. classes ; and this the London 
Commission definitely condemn. “We agree,” they say, 

“ with the view expressed in the Report of the Professorial 
Board of University College that ‘ any hard and fast line 
between undergraduate and post-graduate work must be 
artificial, must be to the disadvantage of the undergraduate, 
and must tend to diminish the supply of students who 
undertake post-graduate and research work.’” 

In connection with this subject, it is laid down as 
desirable that professors, that is, the most highly qualified 
of the teachers, should take part in the teaching of the 
undergraduates, that is, of the lower classes. The Com- 
missioners say “ but it is in the best interests of the 
University that the most distinguished of .its professors 
should take part in the teaching of the undergraduates 
from the beginning of their university career. It is only 
by coming into contact with the junior students that a 
teacher can direct their minds to his own conception of his 
subject, and train them in his own methods, and hence 
obtain the double advantage of selecting the best men for 
research and getting the best work out of them.” * This 
again is balm for any who have resisted the common 
tendency in Indian colleges to associate the senior professor 
exclusively with the higher work and the junior professor 
with the lower. “Again,” the Commissioners write, “it is 
the personal influence of the man doing original work in his 
subject which inspifes belief in it, awakens enthusiasm, gains 
disciples. His personality is the selective power, by which 
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those who are fittest for his special work are voluntarily 
enlisted in its service, and his individual influence is repro- 
duced and extended , by the spirit which actuates his staff/ 
Neither is it the few alone who gain ; all honest students 
gain inestimably from association with teachers who show 
thepi something of the working of the thought of inde- 
pendent and original minds.” The true purpose of lectures 
is pointed out. “Lectures have not lost their use, and 
books can never fully take the place of the living spoken 
word. Still less, can they take the place of the more inti- 
mate teaching in laboratory and seminary, which ought not to 
be beyond the range of the ordinary course of a university 
education, and in which the student learns, not only con- 
clusions and the reasons supporting them, all of which he 
might get from books, but the actual process of developing 
thought, the work of a highly trained and original mind.” 

Section 70 takes the other side of the association. 
“If it is thus to be desired that the highest university 
teachers should take their part in undergraduate work, and 
that their spirit should dominate it all, it follows for the 
same reason that they should not be deprived of the best 
of their students when they reach the state of post- 
graduate wor|t. This work should not be separated from 
the rest of the work of the University, and conducted by 
different teachers in separate institutions.” Nor is this 
all. For, Section 71 adds: “ It is also a great disadvantage 
to the undergraduate students of the University, that post- 
graduate students should be removed to separate institu- 
tions. They ought to be in constant contact with those who ^ 
are doing more advanced work than themselves, and who 
‘are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and encourage 
them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

Important things are said about research in Section 
72 : “Research is often spoken of as if all of it was 
.the highest kind of work, and it is often assumed that 
a student’s education has reached , its goal when he is said 
to Ibe doing original research, and that if he attains to this, 
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it does not matter what his previous training has been. 
But, in fact, there are all degrees of value in research, and 
much that is dignified by the name, however laborious 
and praiseworthy it may be, is directed to narrow issues 
and problems of quite secondary importance because the 
student lacks a broad and liberal education and a wider 
point of view,” And in the next Section 73, it is written: 
“ To set up specialist research institutes at this stage within 
the University, would be an attempt to build the steeple 
before the church is roofed.” 

There is an interesting pronouncement about Techno- 
logy in Section 76 : “ There is nothing in the functions of 
a university, as we have described them, which ought to 
exclude technological instruction; but it must not be of 
a narrow utilitarian kind.” 

It can hardly be questioned that all this is highly in- 
teresting from the standpoint of the Calcutta University and 
even pregnant with instruction. There is a good deal more 
concerning other sides of university organization, and before 
going on it might be well to pause and see if the principles 
so far laid down really have any relevance to Calcutta. 

To begin with, it is difficult to sec how any reserva- 
tion can be made which could except Calcutta from the 
scope of principles which it is claimed, differentiate univer- , 
sity education as such. Either Calcutta University claims 
to count among the universities of the civilized world or it 
does not. Manifestly it does. He would be a bold man 
who would stand up in the Senate of Calcutta University 
and say that Calcutta University definitely aims at being 
a university on a lower plane (according to the test of the 
principles laid down, in that case not a university at all) 
and is content to remain there in perpetuity. And if that 
alternative be excluded, then manifestly the principles 
apply; and we have to ask (1) Is Calcutta University 
organized on the basis that the regular students are “able 
to work in intimate and constant association with their 
fellow students, not <5nly of the same, but of diffident 
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faculties, and also in close contact with their teachers?” 
And here surely we may claim tha.t, whatever is to be said of 
the achievement, this quite clearly has been the aim — 
a common university life of interrelated studies and 
many-sided activities— the Reforms of 1906. 

When we take the second test, does the work done differ 
in its nature and aim from the work of a secondary school, we 
are at once in the greatest difficulties ; for there are several 
classes of persons who with insistent iteration tell us that 
the work of the intermediate classes is openly and 
avowedly school work and not university work. This is 
said by critics who habitually disparage and pour scorn on 
the work of Indian Universities, and it is said with equal 
freedom by those who are for relaxing the rigidity of 
rules, fpr instance, by those who the other day were 
objecting to an “arbitrary” minimum age limit. “/w a 
university the aim is different and the whole organization 
ought to be adapted to the attainment of the end in view.” 
Confessedly, by that touchstone we fall short, if it is 
to be applied. But it is difficult to see how a refusal 
to apply it can be upheld along with any remnant of self- 
respect, And if it is applied, what is the moral ? That 
we must modestly accept the lower status as unfortunate 
. but unavoidable ? Or is it rather that’ we should strain 
every sinew and never slacken or rest content, until the 
whole organization of Calcutta University, and, if necessary, 
of all Indian Universities, is so moulded and altered as to 
make the aims of a true university possible of realization. 

The third principle finds us in better case. “It is 
essential that the higher work of the University should be 
■closely associated with the undergraduate work.” It has 
been in the colleges and still is. But in what directions are 
we moving ? A questioning of the bearings of the London 
. report is even extraordinarily opportune. Can it be said 
that in advocating the centralization of the more advanced 
. teaching, that is the M.A., M.Sc. and Honours teaching, 
•the. Dacca University Committee was on the wrong path ? 
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It is of course to be recognized that, the cases are not, 
and cannot be made, in ^11 respects parallel. The London 
Committee were thinking of separate research institutions, 
not of the relation of the, ordinary degree teaching tp 
the University. They might not have repudiated the idea 
of some centralized teaching for the students of King’s 
and University Colleges, and there is of course the 
centralized lecture system of Oxford and Cambridge. Still, 
taking the principle broadly, it might seem that the 
abolition of teaching above the very lowest from the 
colleges as such was in the long run dead against the 
principle. It might certainly appear that the movement to 
organize M.A. teaching separately in university classes, was, 
at best, to be viewed doubtfully, and accepted with caution, 
only after careful scrutiny. A separate science college sup- 
ported by the University seems to require the same caution. 
It may be right, but it behoves us by careful consideration 
of principles and tendencies to make sure that it is. 

One thing it is surely plain we must not do. We must 
resist any temptation there may be to argue that these 
ideas and principles are all very fine and beautiful, given 
the conditions which prevail in European countries. 
“ Things are quite dift'erent in India, we are practical 
men ; and as practical men, we are at liberty to solve the 
special problems of Indian Universities in the way which 
consorts best witli Indian conditions.” This way of argu- 
ing is plausible enough. It is even right to insist that the 
problems of education in India must be solved in the way 
which best suits the conditions in India, and to refuse to be 
tied strictly to any form or kind of European model. 
But there is danger of* a fatal fallacy here. This does not 
mean that we can afford to disregard experience in other 
countries and neglect the principles rationally based on this 
experience. We must admit the possibility of educational 
principles, and when these are founded upon a broad 
enough basi^ of .experience, we must conform with them. 
More especially must we make this concession wheji the 
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type of education in question is professedly moulded after, 
European models; To refuse to admit any principles what- 
ever is to be misologists, a kind of people held up to reproba- 
tion by Plato. If there are any generalizations possible in 
the sphere of education at all, they must with due safe- 
guards apply in India. This is all that is required. Let the 
whole controversy be determined by that simple admission. 

And if this is once admitted, it follows that the publi- 
cation of the final report of the Royal Commission is 
very opportune for us. Here is just such a statement of 
the fundamental conditions of university education, as we 
stand in need of, the like of which has not been formu- 
lated since Newman wrote the discourses now collected 
under the title The Idea of a University. We may take 
the report and study it closely with the assurance that 
it must express truths which it is important for us to 
recognize and which must determine practically our 
attitude of mind towards actual problems in Calcutta. 

The crucial enquiry about every fresh proposal which 
arises, should be, “what is the tendency?” Granted a 
large difference of conditions in India and Europe, in what 
direction is this proposal tending ? In the direction of the 
higher ideal to which we are bound to aspire ? Or in the 
direction of decline even from some lower ideal, to which 
possibly the actual material conditions have up to the 
present confined us. If this criterion is applied with 
sincerity and courage, it will afford sufficient reasonable 
guidance in respect of most of the controversies that have 
agitated academic circles in the last three or four years. 
Surely every sane and reasonable champion of Indian 
Universities must desire to be guided by it. 

There are other judgments expressed in Part II of the 
report which it is well worth while to weigh ; but this 
article has already run to the limits of reasonable length, 
and if the other matters are to receive similar considera- 
tions, it must be later. 

« 

Calcutta. H. R. JAMES. 



THEISM ANP PANTHEISM IN THE 
BHAGAVADGITA. 

BY W. S. URQUHART 

TT^HILE the Vedas and the Upanishads are valued as 
a sacred heritage from the past they are not studied 
in proportion to their felt value. But the Gita is both 
valued and read, and, for practical importance, holds the first 
place amongst the works of Sanskrit literature. Through- 
out the centuries it has been the predominating influence 
upon Indian educated thought and to-day it is still, a living 
book, of much more than historical interest and read by 
countless numbers in every part of India. As Professor 
Garbe says “ it has become the sum of all wisdom to the 
cultured Indian.” {Monist, October 1913.) The study 
of the Gita should, therefore, throw much light upon the 
transition from ancient to modern tendencies in Indian 
thought. 

The Gita is a sub-section of a section of the Maha- 
bharata, the section being the Bhishma Parvan and the 
sub-section (of 18 chapters out of 30) being known as the 
Bhagavadgita Parvan. The setting of the poem is so well 
known that we need hardly refer to it. It is the eve of 
the battle of Kurukshetra, the chief episode in the war 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. Arjuna, one 
of the Pandava heroes, is in his war chariot and has as his 
charioteer the god Krishna, who has assumed human form. 
As the battle is about to commence, Arjuna is seized with 
misgivings. After all, it is an inter-family feud and how 
can he slay his kinsmen? Krishna undertakes to adjust 
the thoughts of the troubled warrior and, in so doing, sets 
forth the system, of religion and philosophy which we have 
in..|his great poem. 
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^he settling of the poem is not, of course, historical. 
Apart from the intrinsic improbability of such a discourse 
having been delivered on a battlefield on the exciting eve of 
a great conflict, there are many other objections to histori- 
city. Krishna,, as represented in the GiVa, is the result of a 
long process of development in the course of which the ally 
of the Pandavas— the warrior and religious teacher— has 
receiyed deification, comes to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and is finally identified with the Brahman 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. Now the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra'is supposed to have been fought about the time of 
the compilation of the Vedas. If then, such doctrines as 
thosfi set forth in the Gita had been promulgated on the 
field of Kurukshetra, they could hardly fail to have 
influenced succeeding literature. But as a matter of fact, 
we have no reference in early times to Krishna as the 
incarnation of Brahman. If he is referred to at all in 
later Vedic literature or in the Upanishads or the Sutras 
it is rather as a man or hero or demigod and never as the 
Supreme Being. 

Much controversy has raged round the question of the 
date of the Gita. No competent authorities now attempt 
*•^0 regard it as historically assignable to the period of the 
battle of Kurukshetra, but even if it is brought down to a 
later date, there is still room for much difference of opinion 
as to how much later this date ought to be. Justice Telang 
may be ta^n as a representative of those who press for 
an early date. He concludes both from external and- 
internal evidence, that the date must be earlier than the 
Third Century B.G., but does not venture to a more 
definite decision. The internal evidence which he adduces 
is the more important of the two kinds of evidence. 
He urges that the Gita belongs to an age prior to that 
of system building, that its thought is free and unfet- 
tered by any fear of inconsistencies. Inconsistencies are 
numerous and varied. At one time knowledge is put 
higher than devotion, and ^at another time the order is 
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reversed. (Cf. VL 46 and VII. 16.) At one point Krishna 
declares (IX. 29) “ there is none whom I hate, none whom 
I love ” and at another point (XII. 19) he says that 
“ one who holds in equal account blame and praise, silent, 
content with whatsoever befall, is a man dear to me.” Mr. 
Telang argues that these and many other similar contradic- 
tions are signs of an age of innocence, when men were 
unaware of inconsistencies and made no attempt to get rid 
of them and replace them by systematic thought. He finds 
much similarity between the point of view of the Gita and 
the earlier Upanishads. They take up much the same 
attitude towards works of a ritual character and seem 
to regard the Vedas as containing only instructions upon 
ritual matters. The expression of this latter opinion in the 
Gita would seem to imply that at the time it was written 
the Upanishads had not yet risen into prominende as an 
integral part of the sacred literature. There is indeed one 
mention of the word “Vedanta” in the Gita (XV. 15), but 
Mr. Telang takes this to refer to the Atanyakas which arc 
earlier than the doctrinal treatises now known as the 
Upanishads. Another of Mr. Telang’s arguments has 
reference to the attitude to caste taken up in the Gita. 
Caste is based upon the possession of certain religious 
and moral qualities rather than upon descent (Cf. IV. 13). 
In a later passage (XVII. 41-45) emphasis is laid upon 
the performance of certain duties— spiritual duties by the 
Brahmans, duties of valour by the Kshatriyas, agricultural 
duties by the Vaisyas and duties of service by the Sudras. 
Mr. Telang therefore argues that the Gita belongs to an 
earlier age than, say, the Laws of Manu, in which the 
institution of caste has become solidified and hereditary, 
largely because of the increasing influence of the Brahmans 
apd their monopoly of the right to perform the ritual 
inculcated in the Brahmanical writings. Closely connected 
with this point is Mr. Telang’s theory of thfe relations of 
the Gita and Buddhism respectively to Brahmanism. If it 
be the case, as Mr. Telang argues, that the Gita represents 
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a more fluid theory of caste than that indicated in 
later works like the Laws of Manu, we may also urge 
that it represents the earliest protest against the growing 
power of the Brahmans. Buddhism is also an attack on 
current Hinduism, only far more thoroughgoing. The 
question then is, which attack is the earlier ? It might be 
possible to look upon the Gita as the work of one who, 
having taken fright at the revolutionary tendencies of 
Buddhism, was desirous of upholding the old system 
by introducing certain moderate reforms within it.* Mr. 
Telang rejects this hypothesis on the ground that the 
Gita with all its moderation is yet far too negative to 
be regarded as a defence. The line of development is 
more naturally described if we take the Gita as the first 
tentative effort at a reform which was afterwards carried to 
far greater length in the teaching of Buddha and his 
ifisciples. The development might be compared to that 
which took place in the Brahmoism of the 19th century— 
froii) the moderate reformation associated with the name 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy to the more thoroughgoing re- 
volution of religious thought represented in the teaching 
of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

It is tfbvious, however, that Mr. Telang’s argument 
for the early date of the Gita does not represent the only 
possible point of view. The inconsistencies in the Gita 
may be otherwise interpreted. They may show an 
eclectic spirit which has not been altogether successful in 
its eclecticism. In other words they may belong, not to an 
age of philosophic innocence unconscious of the contradic- 
tions and prior to the formation of philosophical systems, 
but to a later age when the various systems have long been 
.«Urrent and their contradictions have become only too 
glarkig!^ It would be fitting that an attempt should be 
made to soften those contradictions by bringing them 
together into* the same philosophic-religious work, even 
if this shot^ not contain a compact and closely reasoned 
.system. Again, the attitude to caste taken up in the 
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Gita may represent a revolt against an oppressive caste 
system rather than a preliminary development towards 
such a system. Farther we are by no means con- 
vinced by Mr. Telang’s argument as to the priority of 
the Gita to the reforms of Buddha. It seems at least 
as probable — if not more probable— that the intense 
conflict between Brahmanism and Buddhism may have 
made men uneasy and so have produced a spirit of eclecti- 
cism, anxious to find some such via media as is oflfered in 
the Gita. 

Though, however, we may adopt a somewhat critical 
attitude towards Mr. Telang’s argument for an early date 
we must not go to the opposite extreme and demand a date 
so late as to allow of considerable borrowing from the 
Christian scriptures. There are undoubtedly many simi- 
larities, especially between the Gita and S. John’s Gospel, 
bpt there is no sufficient evidence of direct borrowing and 
therefore no sufficient ground for an argument from these 
similarities. The judgment of scholars has moved .ajvay 
considerably from the position taken up by Dr. F. Lorinsen 
in 1869, and the tendency now is to regard the theistic 
teaching of the Gita as a natural development which took 
place within the limits of Indian thought itself, though 
perhaps roughly contemporaneous with the earliest begii^ 
nings^of Christian doctrine. J'he most satisfying view as 
to the development of thought indicated in the Gita is that 
associated with the name of Professor Garbe. The form 
in which we now possess the Gita is not its original focm 
but is the result of a synthesis. In its original form the 
Gita might be described as the text-book of the Bhagavata 
sect, who In the exposition of their doctrines had already 
taken the help of the Sankhya and Yoga ph^psop^ell 
The worship of the Bhagavatas had originally centred i» 
Krishna, who came to be regarded as an incarnation of 
Vishnu and was in this respect frequentlj^nown by the 
’^name of Vasudeva. It is suggested by Dr. Barnett that 
Vasudeva was originally a li^hal god who was identified 
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with Vishnu perhaps earlier than Krishna and later shared 
with the latter a common inheritance of legends.* 

The core of the poem is therefore theistic but an 
adjustment was made between this theism and the cur- 
rent philosophies, especially the Sankhya and the Yoga. 
Of these two the Yoga, because of its faith in a personal 
God and its more definitely ethical tendencies, had the 
greater attraction for the author of the Gita. But further 
adjustment had to be made between the theistic elements 
and the Vedantic pantheism in order to provide a point of 
contact between the Bhagavatas and the Brahmans when 
the latter had succeeded in attracting the former to their 
faith. The result is that besides the personal God of the 
original Gita, wc have an impersonal non-qualitative God- 
Brahman in the absolute sense ; and the world which, 
according to the original form of the doctrine, was a real 
emanation from the Supreme, becomes Maya, an illusion, 
trembling always on the verge of reabsorption. The two 
conceptions stand side by side and were formulated in the 
existing work in the course of the first two centuries 
A.D. There is little attempt to bring the two aspects into 
organic unity with one another, but yet they exercise con- 
siderable mutual influence. It is with the influence of the 
Vedantic pantheism upon the theistic elements in the Gita, 
that we wish to deal in this* article, and our suggestion is 
that the influence of the theistic teaching was greatly ham- 
pered by the presence of the philosophical elements drawn 
from Vedantic, Sankhyan and Yoga sources. But, first of 
all, let us attempt to set forth the theistic elements in this 
composite whole. We have already seen that the belief 
which is presented in the Gita is the culmination of 
a long development from primitive trust in a warrior 
leader to faith in a personal Supreme Spirit. Krishna the 
jvarrior and prophet becomes identified with Vishnu and 
Vasudeva, and when we meet with him in the Gita is just 
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on the point of being identified with the All-God of the 
Vedanta philosophy. He is not, however, as yet conceived 
in the abstract manner of the Vedanta. He still retains 
qualities by which we may describe him clearly enough 
to constitute him a definite object of worship. He is* 
supreme over the world and from him the world of matter 
proceeds. Matter has not independent existence as in 
the Sankhya philosophy, neither has it merely relative and 
illusory existence as in the Vedanta. God, or Krishna- 
Vasudeva, is the creative source of a real world of spirits 
and of matter. Even if we cannot say that matter is part of 
the being of God we can at least say that He plants within 
it the germ of development and works in it and through 
it. In XIV. 3 there is an attempt to hold together the 
two conceptions of a material source and a vivifying prin- 
ciple. Krishna is represented as the originator of all that 
is effective in matter, as, in other words, responsible for 
the bringing of matter from the position of a mere negative 
into the position of a real being. He sets the germ in the 
“ great Brahman,” i.e., in the primal, indeterminate matter 
and “ thence spring all born beings.” God also sustains 
and controls the universe which He has made, being both 
transcendent and immanent in regards to it. He is the 
essence of all the phenomena of the actual world — the 
light of the sun and the moon and the fire and the sound 
of the ether vibrations, “ the understanding of them that 
understand, the splendour of the splendid ” (VI. 10), the 
first of gods and men, the chief of rishis, saints and priests. 
(X. 20-24.) He is also to be identified with death which 
“ ravishes all ” (X. 34), which phrase indicates the cyclic 
character of the Krishnaic creation. At the end of the 
age all things return to him (VIII. 18-19), yet not for final 
dissolution, but to be reproduced again. In the same verse . 
as has been just quoted from Krishna is described as the 
Source of all that is to be. ” 

We should notice for future reference the pantheistic 
tendency which is beginning . to manifest itself in this 
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detailed identification. This appears strongly in XV. 12-15, 
where the relation of God to natural phenomena is re- 
presented as almost wholly immanental. “ The radiance 
in the sun, in the moon and in fire, that illumines the whole 
universe, know them to be mine. Entering the earth, I sup- 
port with might born beings ; as the Soma, essential sap, 
I foster all herbs. I am seated in the heart of all ; from Me 
are knowledge, memory and their negation.” We should 
notice also a tendency towards one of the extremes to 
which pantheism is always liable, viz., the extreme of 
naturalism. In the actual world-process, matter is regar- 
ded as doing everything in virtue of its own powers. 
“Works are done entirely by the modes of Nature” 
(III. 27) and, again, “He who sees that works are wrought 
in every case by Nature, sees indeed.” (XIII. 29.) We 
shall return to this detachment of Nature from God 
when we come to consider the Sankhya influence. In 
the meantime we are more concerned with the subjec- 
tive counterpart of the detachment in the Divine mind. 
The supreme power acts, indeed, but in a somewhat 
cold and indifferent manner. He has no desire to manifest 
Himself in activity. Works affect him not, or, in the some- 
what stronger language of the Gita itself, ‘ ‘ works defile 
hiqa not." (IV. 4.) He thus remains' outside the chain of 
causes and effects and abides in passionless calm. 

We obtain however a more definitely theistic impres- 
sion on considering the relation of God to His worshippers 
and to the world of men generally. Here we approach the 
conception of Divine grace and the answering concept of 
Bhakti, or warm confiding devotion to God on the part 
of man. In reference to human society God appears as 
a Redeemer. “ Whenever there is a decay of the law 
and an ascendancy of lawlessness, I create myself. Por 
protection of the good and the destruction of evil-doers, 
and for the establishment of the law I am born age after 
age,” (IV. 8.) The. repeated incarnation of the supreme 
in the person of Krishna and otherv^ise is explained by a 
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strongly ethical purpose of grace. Towards individuals 
also Krishna is compassionate. At the request of Arjuna 
he manifests his form in all its splendour and majesty, and 
the relations between worshipper and worshipped are such 
that Arjuna can pray that Krishna will' bear with him “ as 
father with son, as comrade with comrade, as lover with 
spouse.” (XI. 44.) Of the sincere worshipper Krishna says 
“ None shall be fearer to me on earth than he.” (XVIII. 
69.) He promises to his worshippers freedom from sin and 
detachment from the confusions of the world. If they 
will come to him in the attitude of the bhakta, putting 
complete trust in him, giving him the utmost love and 
worship, keeping him ever in their thoughts, even to 
the house of death, seeing him in all objects of devotion 
and preferring him above all others, they shall attain 
peace. The ‘‘ bright lamp of knowledge ” will be lit 
for them, they shall reach ‘‘supreme adeptship ’’—ever- 
lasting bliss. Sometimes, the final stage is represented 
as “extinction in Krishna” (VI. 15) but more often the 
love which has been manifested towards individuals is 
continued in the continuance of their individuality in 
a condition of blessed communion with God. 

If we now turn to the influence upon the theistic posi- 
tion of the philosophic borrowings which we have seen our 
author seems to have felt himself compelled to make, the 
question at once recurs. How is it possible to combine the 
varying systems— Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta— into one 
view and estimate their joint effect ? Though the Sankhya 
and the Yoga have many points in common they are by 
no means identical with one another, and the difference 
again between even their common elements and the 
Vedanta teaching is great. How then can we treat them 
(pgether and attempt to' estimate their joint influence? 

. It blight be said, that pantheism in Indian thought 
has either failed to meet the problems of dualism already 
existent or has itself resulted in dualism. If we identify 
God and the world we find that, sooner or later, either 
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God is swallowed up in the world or the world is negated 
in God. Both phases of tendency are represented in the 
group of philosophies under consideration. If we try to 
place ourselves in the centre of them we find ourselves 
also in the mental situation in which the problem of 
pantheism was set. We find ourselves face to face with 
a dualism which is for pantheism an unsolved problem or 
an evidence of its want of success. But in this parti- 
cular case of the Gita and its constituent elements, not 
only did pantheism fail to solve the problem, it also 
hindered a solution from the side of theism. The 
theistic enterprise is paralysed and is either unable 
seriously to face the dualism or has to be content with 
a facile solution which ultimately leaves the dualism more 
disconcerting than before. The ordinary consciousness, 
when face to face with human experience, may feel, 
in popular language, that “all is right with the world,” 
or, in philosophic-theological language, that all is divine, 
but such contradictions make themselves felt, and the 
solutions of them may be found in flight. The world 
of Nature is to be left behind by the human soul and 
also by the divine soul. Nature has its own laws and will 
work according to these laws whatever we may do. Our 
highest wisdom is to recognize our detachment, to realize 
that none of the qualities which bind us to ordinary ex- 
perience really belong to us. This is the stage of thought 
represented by the Sankhya and Yoga elements in the 
Gita. But, having thus divested the soul of all superfluous 
qualities, we may regard ourselves as having reached its 
fundamental elements, or, in general terms, as having 
reached reality, and the further emphasis upon identifica- 
tion with the divine is easily secured under the influence 
of the unifying spirit of the Upl.nishads. This identifica-. 
tion may fill us with a certain amount of delusive content-’ 
ment, but it does not send us back to the world again 
that we may cancel our detachment, reform the world 
and resolve the dualism, and in ■ these cbnsiderations 
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we see the measure of its failure and the secret of its 
pessimism. 

We have already found traces of the influence of the 
Sankhya philosophy in the detachment of God from the 
world and in the conception of Nature proceeding accord- 
ing to its own processes. “ Works are done entirely by 
the modes of nature,” God seems to exist merely for the 
purpose of implanting the germ of activity in Nature and 
in order to provide an objective towards which men may 
flee when they realize their essential separateness from 
Nature. Salvation is obtained when a man realizes this 
separateness and submits himself to the working of the 
cosmic principle. The ideal is that he should treat the 
world-process with indifference. But before he can reach 
this attitude of indifference he will have to pass-through 
intermediate phases of thought in which the Nature 
which he cannot now interpret as akin to his spirit, will 
manifest itself as a relentless might. The mood of fatalism 
will precede in the individual mind the mood of indiffer- 
ence, and the confession of helplessness will come before 
the defiant assertion of insouciance. There are many 
illustrations of this sense of the oppressiveness of Nature— 
of the moods of Nature which perform all the work in an 
endless process of evolution and devolution. Even God 
becomes again identified with the relentless movement. 
Gf. XI. 32 “I am Time that makes worlds to pass away, 
waxing full and working here to compass the world’s des- 
truction.” And this world-force presses with all its might 
upon the individual life. By it the warriors whom Arjuna 
hesitates to slay have already been given to death and the 
same might will compel Arjuna to fight whether he wishes 
-to or not. (XVIII. 59.) “ This thy resolve is vain, Nature 
dVill drive thee.” Every human being is insignificant in the 
presence of the world-forces, and is fit only to be “spun 
about as though set upon a whirligig.” (XVIII. 61.) In 
the face of {his world-might the only possible attitude, 
according to the teaching of the Gita, is one of indifference. 
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If we cannot resist we may simply submit and make the 
submission of as little consequence as possible by arguing 
that the soul is really unaffected by all the happenings of 
outward things. We may allow the world-processes to 
have their way with physical and social relationships. 
These constitute, after all, only the shell of our souls, 
and it matters not what happens to the shell whether this 
be our own or other people’s. We may slay our friends in 
battle without compunction, reflecting that it is only their 
bodies which have an end. (II. 18.) To take an interest 
in anything mundane is unfitting. “It is not well to 
sorrow for any born things.” (II. 30.) There is on the one 
hand no reason for sorrow in the objective fate of those 
who perish. Life in any case is an unmeaning misery, and 
“.If we free men from life we shall do them good.” (II. 32.) 
Subjectively, also sorrow is unfitting because it indicates 
unreasonable attachment to the world-process. Let us 
realize that the world is a vast system of necessity in 
which everyone must fulfil his function and meet his 
appropriate fate whether he will or not. Let us therefore 
take up the attitude of indifference. Let us leave behind 
“ all the loves that dwell in the mind ” and remain without 
“affection for aught.” (II. 55-57.) Let our every motion 
be “ void of love and purpose ” (IV. 19) and let us “ leave 
behind both good works and ill.” (II. 50.) Thus shall we 
become “ indiflferent to honour and dishonour, indifferent 
to the interests of friend and foe, renouncing all under- 
taking ” (XIV. 25) and attain to the spirit of the Ultimate 
who is also indifferent to all born beings. (IX. 29.) 

Thus in this part of the Gita we find traces of the same 
indifferentism, the same sense of futility and fatalism, the 
same coldness of attitude to ordinary experience and 
relationships which are discoverable in connection with the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta, and we argue that this is 
a collateral if not a consequent phase of the unsatisfied 
cfaving for identity and the neglect of the possibility of 
transforming the world which are ’characteristic of the 
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more formal philosophy. We have an additional evidence 
of the impossibility of finding satisfaction in mere identifica- 
tion with the world ; and the effort to find relief in mere 
detachment is an extremely natural consequence. 

Two methods of attaining the attitude of detachment 
are indicated in the Gita^ and here we come to a certain 
divergence between the influence of the Sankhya and the 
Yoga. Consideration is given both to the “ Knowledge- 
Rule of the School of the Count” and the “Work-Rule 
of the School of the Rule.” (III. 15.) The Sankhyans 
are represented as arguing that by - knowledge only 
we can win emancipation from matter. The Yogins on 
the other hand argue that it is by work, culminating 
in pious meditation and devotion. The general opinion 
is that the methods of both knowledge and \yorks are 
advocated in the Gita but that preference is given to 
disinterested action. But Sankara, in his commentary 
on the Gita, contends that such an opinion would be a 
mistake. He will not admit even that the two methods 
may be placed on a level with each other. He argues 
that if this were permissible Arjuna’s question in III. 1 
would be meaningless. It would be inconsistent to 
say that the “ conjunction of knowledge and works is 
intended for all and at the same time to ask which is 
superior. It would be just as reasonable to ask, when 
a physician has prescribed a draught composed of two 
ingredients, which alone of the ingredients will be effi- 
cacious.” (Cf. Shastri’s Trans, of Sankara’s Commentary, 
p. 19.) Consequently Sankara concludes that the teaching 
of the Gita is that ‘ ‘ Salvation is attained by knowledge 
alone, not by knowledge conjoined with works ” (Op. cit. 
p. 22. Gf. also Gita, VII. 17). He further argues that II. 21 
'teaches that action is impossible in the case of the enlight- 
ened man, and that therefore the acts which are enjoin- 
ed by scripture arq^ meant only for the unenlightened. 
Action is, of course, not useless, seeing that the path* of 
knowledge is possible only for a select few ; and, besides, 
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devotion to action may be a preliminary to devotion to 
knowledge. In his interpretation of XII. 12 Sankara gives 
what he conceives to be the true relation of the two methods. 
According to him this passage puts abandonment of the 
fruit of works (or performance of works with abandon- 
ment of fruits) at the top of a scale of merit only with 
reference to an unenlightened mind who cannot follt)w the 
higher paths. The idea would be that knowledge is best 
of all, but if this is impossible, then meditation should be 
chosen ; and, if this again is impossible, then we should take 
as our ideal abandonment of the fruit of works. As Sankara 
says “ Abandonment of the fruit of all action is taught as 
a means to bliss in the case of an ignorant person engaged 
in action only when unable to tread the paths taught before 
but not at first” (o/>. cit., p. 270). Sankara would support his 
contention also by reference to VII. 17. “ Of these most 
excellent is the man of knowledge.” Yet though there are 
in the Gita isolated passages teaching the superiority of 
knowledge over action, we cannot say that these passages 
are typical. If they were, we should have to bring against 
the Gita the same charges of excessive intellectualism as 
have been laid against the Upanishads and the Sankhya 
generally. We should have to point out, e.g., that Sankara 
has restricted the path of knowledge ' to sannyasins only, 
and therefore has committed himself to the depressing 
doctrine that the highest kind of salvation is possible only 
for the few. We should also have to point out that in the 
beginning of his commentary on the twelfth book, Sankara 
seems almost to admit that the Unmanifest, who is reached 
by knowledge only, is too abstract to be a proper object of 
worship. 

It is, however, possible to argue that the Gita not only 
refuses to put the path of works lower than the path of 
knowledge, but even urges the superior excellence of the 
former. Though Sankara may be successful in citing 
passages in support of a pure Sankhyan doctrine, he is by 
no means successful in explaining away the passages in 
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which the Yoga doctrine of the superiority of works is 
stated, and it is these latter passages which really give the 
prevailing tone to the book as a whole. 

The typical reference on this point is in the beginning 
of Book III. Here the argument is that work is the natural 
condition of humanity— even if we wish we cannot avoid 
working. Therefore it is better to submit to this rule and 
to work in the proper spirit of detachment rather than to 
do no work at all. Cf. III. 4-8. “Without undertaking works 
no man may possess worklessness, nor can he come to 
adeptship by the mere casting off of works. For no man 
ever, even for a moment, abides workless. Every one is 
perforce made to do work by the moods born of Nature.” 
“ Do thine ordained work, for work is more excellent than 
no work. ...Even the subsistence of the body cannot.be won 
from no work.” (III. 4, 5, 8) Cf. also V. 2 : “ The rule of 
work is higher than the casting off of works ” and again 
XVIII. 7 “To cast olF a binding work is not fitting: 
surrender thereof by reason of bewilderment is declared 
to be of the Gloom-mood.” 

These verses are in clear contrast to quietism and 
altogether mark a healthy advance. There is a sugges- 
tion that quietism is somewhat abnormal and that the 
man who undertakes no work is out of harmony with 
Nature, is setting himself against the law of the universe 
and is therefore doomed to failure. The suspicion that 
in the adoption of this method he is defeating his own end 
is more clearly brought out in III. 6, where it is pointed 
out that, though a man may cease from external work, 
he does not thus put an end to mental activity or to the 
distraction of attention by the objects of sense. “He 
who sits with his sense instruments of action restrained, 
but wi^ his mind dwelling on the objects of the sense 
instruments, is said to be a deluded soul, a walker in 
vain ways.” The way of works is, further, more gener- 
ally effective. It .is open-to all and can set all men at least 
on the way towards knowledge. 
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Our author would, however, agree with the upholders 
of the knowledge-rule to the extent of allowing that 
surrender is necessary, but he would point out to them, 
that this is the surrender not of works but of the fruit 
of works. We are to work without concerning our- 
selves with the result of our labours. The binding works 
are to be “done as a duty, with surrender of attachment 
and fruit.” (XVIII. 9.) We are to surrender ourselves 
to the inevitable processes of Nature, remembering that 
we are made to do works by the moods of Nature. 
(III. 5.) We must imitate the detachment of the Author 
of Nature, who so abandons personal interest that all work 
might from one point of view be said to be done by 
the moods of Nature. Even if we give full value to other 
passages in the Gita in which God is represented as sus- 
taining the universe by His activity, we might still say that 
the subjective psychological detachment is complete. 
Though God must work to save the worlds from perishing 
(II. 24) yet in His work He has no desire and no need. 
Even though He works, His work is entirely selfless. 
In the processes of Nature He is simply providing a 
means of exercise by availing themselves of which human 
beings may work out their own salvation. It is this 
selflessness which the individual’ worshipper has to 
imitate. If th^Vorld cannot be conceived of as working 
out any adequate purpose of God, still less can it be 
exp6cte4.to work out human purpose. It is at best a 
moral and religious gymnasium ; it is without meaning 
in* itself. As Barnett puts it, it is merely “ an anti- 
chamber^^o eternity.” (Introduction, p. 68.) We must 
Indeed place ourselves within the 'World-process, inasmuch 
as pure passivity is impossible, but all work that we 
do must be void of attachment. If the whole meaning of 
any works' is constituted their fulfilment of selfish pur- 
poses, as in ambitious actions o#*rif!tial actions, designed 
'merely to benefit the worshipper, such actions should be 
abandoned— unless they can be transformed into selfless 
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deeds. Other works may be described as fitting : they 
are prescribed for us by our particular environment. We 
must simply take them as they come to us, regarding them 
as the duties of our station. We must not seek to alter 
these duties or to transform in the light of a higher ideal 
than the immediate environment may suggests The 
principle which underlies the institutii^ of caste may give 
us sufficient guidance, and, should there be any want of 
adjustment between our caste position and our subjective 
capacities, harmony must be attained by adapting ourselves 
to the environment and not by attempting to adjust the 
environment to ourselves. Such conservative teaching 
we get in III. 35. “There is more happiness in doing one’s 
own Law without excellence than in doing another’s Law 
well. It is happier to die in one’s own Law ; another’s 
Law brings dread.” 

The duties of our station must then be accepted with- 
out question and in the doing of them we must have no 
thought of “ mine ” or “ I.” (XII. 12.) Our every motion 
must be “ void of love and purpose.” “ In works be 
thine office : in their fruits must it never be.” (II. 47.) 
Our actions within the prescribed limits must be moderate 
as befits those whose minds are undisturbed by passion 
and affection. (VI. 16 ; II. 55. 57.) “ Nothing in excess” 

might be our motto; we must not “trouble the world 
neither be troubled by it.” (XII. 15.) We might sum up 
the teaching by saying that we must come subjectivej^ 
ly as near to not doing the works as is consisterit 
with the retention of sufficient will power to bring about 
their objective performance. Only by this detachment 
can we sep^^^te. ourselves from the consequences of 
works, can we realize that the chain of causes and 
^ects has in reality no meaning, that it represents 
no progress, but is merely 1 cyclic process, in which 
things will be in thf end as they were at the beginning, 
and repetitions will §ec#ne monotonous because of their 
endlessness. 
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It must be observed that even in connection with the 
doctrine of self>sacrificing works, we have not got away 
from the influence of the Sankhya philosophy with its 
emphasis upon the independence of the natural process. 
The exhortation to fitting works has hardly an ethical 
quality If these works are in any case forced upon us 
by Nature. In such case there is no possibility of human 
freedom, and if the natural process to which we are to 
conform has no meaning in itself, there is no possibility 
of progress. The appeals for selfless labour have indeed 
a certain amount of grandeur, but they fall far short of 
the inspirational value which they might have had if the 
selflessness enjoined had been a true antidote to selfishness. 
But the selflessness could only have had this effect, if it 
had been brought into connection with some great world- 
purpose in the pursuance of which we might forget our 
own narrow selves. But, as it is, we have here merely 
a refined form of selfishness, our efforts are directed 
mainly towards getting rid of our own misery and un- 
happiness. We are told that we may do this by realizing 
that our actions have really no consequences worth caring 
about. But here again we may ask the question whether 
the acceptance of a meaningless inevitable will give 
sufficient stimulus even for the actions which we are en- 
joined to do in order to bring about the end of detach- 
ment ? Does it not seem as if there were an irreducible 
discrepancy between the end and the means provided ? 
We are to work, but for what ?— simply in order that we 
may realize that the works are useless as far as the ful- 
filment of anything else than a merely subjective result is 
concerned. Shall we not in such a situatiqn be tempted 
to take a shortcut to quietism ? 

But there is another aspect of this matter which must 
be considered. The abandonment of the fruit of works is 
often represented as sacrifice, and in this we have a concep- 
tion of great ethical and religious value. In connection 
with this may not the doing of these works in a selfless 
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mood be far removed from even the most refined selfish- 
ness, — may it not be the highest form of religious consecra- 
tion. May it not imply the reaching out towards a higher 
Self, in love of whom the poor and low desires of the indivi- ' 
dual self may find their full satisfaction and thus die ? Is 
not our acquiescence in the world-process, our • passive 
performance of the duties of our station, just a surrender 
of ourselves to the will of God ? Have we not here the 
highest attitude which it is possible for the human soul to 
reach, — an attitude in which ail our little desires are swept 
into the strong current of the love of God. 

There are many passages in the Gita which would seem 
to favour such an interpretation, and in so far as these pas- 
sages dominate its spirit, it is free from the charge of nega- 
tion. Whenever the author shakes himself free frona the be- 
numbing infiuence of his philosophical inheritance, he places 
the whole movement of the soul upon a higher level. Love 
to God is to be the force which moves to all sacrifice, and 
such sacrifice will bring us into personal communion with 
Him. “ He who does my work, who is given over to me, 
void of attachment, without hatred to any born being, 
O son of Pandu, comes to me.” (XI. 55.) The warm 
personal note of the concluding stanzas of the poem has 
already been referred to. Wc may compare also XVII. 65 
“Have thy mind on Me, thy devotion towards Me, 
thy sacrifice towards Me, do homage to Me. To Me 
shalt thou come” and 68, 69 “ He who in supreme devo- 
tion towards Me, shall recite this supreme secret amongst 
my worshippers, shall assuredly come to Me. None of 
men shall be to me more acceptable of works than he ; none 
shall be dearer to me on earth than he.” We may also 
recall the ideas of the compassion and forgiving love of 
God which we have discussed above. 

But at the same time this belief in and devotion to 
a personal God, which would have redeemed its whole 
teaching, does not get full play in the Gita. And the 
reason of this^ restriction brings us finally to a consideration 
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of the influence exerted by the abstract identity philosophy 
of the Upanishads. If this influence had been absent or if 
it had been less strong, the theism of the Gita would have 
been much more pronounced and much more effective in 
the ethical transformation of life. 

Many traces of direct borrowing from the Upanishads 
may be found. Professor Garbe gives a long list of 
such passages in his introduction to the Gita (68). This 
list need not be repeated here. It is sufficient to say 
that the list contains some of the most characteristic 
passages Jn the Gita. Many striking metaphors also are 
transferred from the Upanishads to the Gita. The illus- 
tration of the fig-tree, e.g., which occurs in Chapter XV 
is borrowed from the Katha IJpanishad 11-6-1. In general 
it may ^ be said that the influence of the Vedantic con- 
ception of the relation between God and man is very 
far-reaching and it reinforces the influences which we 
have already found to be derived from the Sankhya 
philosophy. And, once more, the identity philosophy of 
idealistic pantheism is found to counteract a healthy 
theistic influence and to lead to fatalism, inaction and pessi- 
mism. In support of this contention we may notice first 
of all that the abstract procedure evacuates the idea of 
devotion of all properly religious and ethical meaning. 
We are to renounce all thought of the individual.self 
in order that we may reach the eternal Self. But just 
as in the Upanishads, so here, the pantheistic identity 
between God and the world works out to a destruction 
of all the interest of the world and of finite individuals. 
Identity between the divine Self and the human self 
is reached by reducing both to the lowest possible 
content. We are to see “all things indifferently in the 
, likeness of the Self.” (VI. 32.) The world loses its 
meaning in the eternal. Behind the Personal God there is 
the Indefinable and the Unknown, and the attainment 
of identity with the abstract Being is the highest* goal, 
iXll, 1-4.) 
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But what is the effect of this upon our practical view of 
life ? Does it not show more clearly than ever the futility 
of the rule of works which much of the Gita is devoted to 
inculcating ? Performance of works was to secure our 
deliverance, but the deliverance is merely deliverance from , ' 
and does not bring us to any positive religious result. Seeing 
that ultimate Reality is characterless, the world-process is 
meaningless and all our action in reference to it is meaning- 
less also. ^ As far as permanent importance is concerned 
the world-process is little better than a dream. Why then 
should we work in reference to it any more than we 
should, in waking life, labour to set right the confusions 
and perplexities of a dream ? We could have gloried 
in the idea of sacrifice if it Iiad been sacrifice to something 
or to some one, but sacrifice to an abstraction fills us with a 
sense of despair — it seems to be waste without any adequate 
reason for the waste. We are willing to lose our lower 
life in order to find a higher life, but when the higher turns 
out to be emptiness, the ideal becomes ineffective practi- 
cally, however much theoretical admiration may be 
bestowed upon it. 

Of course we shall be told that in urging a considera- 
tion of this kind we are relapsing to the lower level 
characterized by desire for the “fruit of works.” Such an 
accusation would be entirely unjust if it fastened upon us 
an opinion that the ideal may legitimately be a selfish one : 
and those who make the accusation are but too much 
inclined to lay a charge of this sort. We hold most firmly 
to the position that the ideal must not be selfish, but we hold 
with equal conviction that it cannot be selfless, either as 
regards the individual or the environment. The highest » 
religious ideal cannot be expressed as a relation of identity 
‘in which the two terms— the worshipper and the worshipped 
—lose all character. It must be a relation of communion— not 
for the purpose of fulfilling selfish aims and desires, but for 
the preservatioji^'of the worthy past of our lives, giving ft a 
place in a universe full of perminent character, connecting. 
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it with God, but not merging it in God. We demand that 
this ideal of personal communion— which is admittedly 
the ideal of certain portions of the should receive 

metaphysical justification if the efforts which the Gita 
urges us to make in order to reach the divine are not 
entirely to lose their meaning. The absorption of the 
individual in God— which is the ideal of those portions of 
the Gita which are most under the influence of the Upani- 
shads— does not warrant us in taking any trouble to reach 
the ideal. And the motives are still further weakened if 
the God whom we are to reach is without qualities. It is 
impossible to stimulate men to action if their actions are 
to have no permanent results — if they cannot enter into 
and become part of the permanent purposes of God. A 
system of drill merely for the sake of drill soon loses all 
interest, and if it is to be voluntarily continued, it must be 
shown to have reference to physical wellbeing or national 
defence. Similarly with the actions which we call duties 
or describe by the adjective moral. They must be shown 
to have a place in a permanent scheme of things and to 
have relation to a God who is also moral. The influence 
of the high-toned unselfish morality of many portions of the 
Gita is greatly diminished when attention is turned to the 
portions influenced by the Upanishad ideal. Moral action 
can have value only in relation to a moral God and, if we 
find that God is non-moral, there is a danger that the obli- 
gations of morality will be weakened. We shall either 
fail to perform the duties or shall perform them in a lifeless 
mechanical way, as mere exercises of the soul and nothing 
more. If the ideal is that we shall “ renounce all under- 
takings ” we shall be apt to fulfil this condition before we 
reach the goal. If goodness, though it be the highest of the 
moods clear in its illuminating power and upward in its* 
tendency, has yet to be passed beyond (XIV. 6, 16, 20), if 
“ the Supreme takes unto himself no sin of any man and 
likewise no good deed” (V. 15) we feel that our struggle for 
righteousness ends in futility and a sense of deceptiveness in 
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all judgments of worth will take possession of us. We 
have tried to reconcile the world with God by denying the 
reality of the elements that obviously differ from Him— the 
suffering and the pain and the evil, but if we have also 
to deny the reality of what we had thought to be obvi- 
ously divine, we are left helpless and forlorn in the midst 
of falling worlds. If good and evil are alike negated, 
why should we do the good rather than the evil. Our 
human nature may be theoretically, but certainly cannot 
be practically, satisfied by such an ideal as is described 
for us in XIV. 10. We revolt against the demand that 
we should be “ indifferent to honour and dishonour, 
mdifferent to the interests of friend or foe.” This “ever- 
lasting indifference of mind ” (XIII. 9) seems everlasting 
emptiness. Alone we seek the alone, but even if a soul 
could succeed in its solitary search, it would find itself in 
a desert. It has lost the human companionship and it has 
not gained the divine. 

And as we realize the appalling emptiness of the ideal 
and in our disappointment retrace our steps to the world of 
men and things, we remember that in the course of our 
search we have already definitely refused to find God in 
this world of ordinary experience. Yet we have to return 
to the world, and it will now be for us a world without God, 
a meaningless world, a world of eonstant process, but no 
progress, —from which the light has gone out and purpose 
has been excluded, but nevertheless a world of oppression 
and relentless might from which we cannot set ourselves 
free. 

Thus in the Gita we have found certain doctrines which 
go a considerable distance in the direction of moral in- 
difference, determinism and ultimate pessimism, and do 
r.iuch to .counteract the influence of the healthy, ethical 
tendency, the assertion of moral freedom and the elevated 
religious ideal which we find in much of the rest of its 
teaching We feel that the Gita has not fully reckoned 
with the dualism which is either the inevitable consequence 
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of pantheism or is made more acute by pantheism. Neither 
has it fully reckoned with pantheism itself. It has ad- 
mitted a secret enemy into its own household of faith, and 
allowed its highest religious influence to be impaired. 
Success will not be attained by simply putting the theistic 
ideal alongside of the ideal of abstract pantheism. The 
fundamental error of the latter must be laid bare. It 
must be shown that we cannot acquiesce in a facile iden- 
tification of- God with the world, or a perhaps less facile 
merging of the world in God, if we are to have any 
secure foundation for morality, progress and religion. 
For the ideal of deliverance we must substitute the 
ideal of salvation, and salvation not only for the indivi- 
dual but for the world. In the Gita there is much to give us 
hope but also much to cause us to despair, and amongst the 
causes of despair the chief place is occupied by its pantheistic 
inheritance. 

W. S. URQUHAKT. 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 



SYNDICALISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY. 

BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

OYNDIGALISM is a new force amongst us. It has 
^ been developed in France as a result of peculiar 
labour conditions and is now taking hold in the United 
States. It promulgates class struggles with a view to 
obviating capitalistic exploitation of labour, to making all 
industries co-operative— owned by the workers and not 
by eapitalists— and to accomplishing this transfer by the 
general strike or any other expedient method. . Its working 
hypothesis is a firm belief in the right of the labouring 
man, in order to gain what he deems legitimate ends, to 
obstruct by any means within his power the regular 
process of production. 

In the Autumn of 1912 there was formed the Syndi- 
calist Educational League for the direction of the activi- 
ties of both the organized and unorganized workers of 
America. This is the present practical manifestation of 
an attempit at precise application of revolutionary philo- 
sophy. The league aims at teaching the doctrines of the 
French Confederation Generate du Travail, e.g., the general 
strike, sabotage, and boycott, the organization of the un- 
orga^nized, and industrial action generally as opposed to 
political action. The ultimate objective of all action is to 
be the ownership and control of each industry by ^he 
workers employed in it, with all industries co-ordinated 
by means of a Fecferal Board. The method they are 
employing in f(e# York is that of permeating the 
rank and file of existing unions with the syndicalistic 
ideas. They aim? not at destroying the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, j^xe form of which might be well 
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suited to their purpose, but at revolutionizing it from 
within by means of educational propaganda among its 
members. It is in this respect that the Syndicalist 
Educational League differs essentially from the Industrial 
Workers <;^ the World. The “I. W. W.,” as they are 
called,'*have a like objective, and similarly, especially, in 
the Chicago-Los Angeles division in distinction from the 
Detroit body, believe in and preach the general strike, 
sabotage, and the rest ; and of course actually organize 
the unorganized. But they leave the established unions 
severely alone, or seek rather to destroy them by build- 
ing up a rival organization, judging the unions incapable 
of being revolutionized from within. In addition they 
believe in the centralization idea, one big union for all 
workers. Pure propaganda and active agitation are thus 
the items of the programme of this new Syndicalist League ; 
its function is chiefly “to educate the proletariat to the 
necessity of effective, revolutionary, and economic action 
in the conduct of labour’s struggle against capitalism.”* 

It is a new force in our midst. It is a sublimated 
Trades Unionism,— dynamic, rather than static. 

Syndicalism is the revolutionary philosophy of labour. 
It has arisen as a synthesis of the radical ideas of the parlour 
philosophers and of the fundamental, spirit of practical 
revolt to industrial slavery. Philosophically, it is based 
on the conception of M. Bergson that the world, life, 
and society are continually in motion and cannot be fixed 
by laws. A snapshot is taken ; time moves on and the 
picture is straightway of the past and not of the present. 
And so, a generalization of even the most radical ideas 
soon becomes ‘.‘out of date,” conservative, reactionary, 
representative of a desire for the persistence of certain 
institutions. We shall judge for to-day but must leave it 
to posterity to judge for the future. We must put no 


*Mr. Ernest Thurstle, Secretary of the New York Syndicalist Educational League, 
has been kind enough to give me rather full aut^ioritative information concerning 
the propaganda, aims, and purpose of the American orgfinization, 
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restrictions on coming generations ; our right is self-govern- 
ment, and we must not forget that the right of our children, 
and even the right of the slightly altered society of next 
week or to-morrow, is also self-government. These are the 
ideas on which this philosophy is founded and we can see 
that their application would obtain much in common with 
pure Anarchism. 

It is now a commonplace of intellectual history that 
the French Revolution has been responsible for the gradu- 
ally accumulating nineteenth century irreverence for tradi- 
tion, and for the spread of a secure faith in Rationalism 
and of resistence to oppression. This influence was very 
marked in both English thought and French thought, 
English labour movement and French labour movements. 

In the summer of 1789 news of the Revolution came 
from Paris and startled the English court, the ‘English 
“ intellectuals,” and the workers of the English nation. 
A spirit of sympathetic radicalism arose among the philo- 
sophic followers of the early Rationalists. Numerous' 
Revolutionary Societies, Societies for Information and 
Corresponding Societies were formed in London. Yet, the 
mass of the people of the England of the last decade of 
the eighteenth century did not take kindly to this “radical- 
ism,” as it later came to be called. They tended to re- 
action from the principles of the French Revolution and 
followed the conservative champion Burke rather than 
the visionary revolutionaries.* With him they believed, 
and raised their hands in horror at the fact, that “ the 
French had shown themselves the ablest architects of ruin 
that had existed in the world. ”t But this popular feeling 
and sentimental attachment for the decayed institutions of 
other years was ever after engaged in perpetual combat 
against the heritage of revolt left by the “ radicals. 

, 

* Ltcky ; Hist. Eng. 18th Century, vol. v., page 486. W. Hunt : Hist. Eng. 
1760-1800, page 330. Cam. Mod. Hist., vol. vm., page 157, chap. 25. Sorel : L'Europe 
et la Revolution Francaite, vol. ii., page 16,144. • 

t Works Edmund Burke, Boston, 1807 ed., vol. Hi, page 5. 
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There was Mary Wollstonecraft, author of The 
Rights of Woman, early teacher of feminism and first 
of the suffragettes ; Tom Paine, energetic advocate of 
freedom and vigorous assailcr of established religion ; 
Thomas Spence, who presented a sort of Henry George 
land scheme ; and John Thelwall, “denouncer of abuses 
in the industrial and economic life of the nation.” Chief 
member and foremost exponent of this school was a 
“ slender dissenting minister of gentle manners and' quiet 
habits,” William Godwin. He, author of Necessity and 
of Political Justice, had the widest influence of all and 
his chief thesis was the abolition of property, and all 
other institutions, but especially property and precedent. 
He is held to-day the founder of Anarchism. But, in his 
own time, he was considered too deeply philosophical to be 
dangerous. He lacked the bold, ruthless invective of 
Paine. He was a “closet philosopher, ” a “ parlour radical” 
and ended his life under the patronage of the Grey Minis- 
try. But as a philosopher he yet provided men of action 
and men of words with the ammunition of radical ideas. 
Spence, Gerrald, Thelwall, Frend and Barlow, of the 
revolutionary societies, all harked back to theories promul- 
gated at simple dinner parties in the home of Godwin. 
Wordsworth was moved by “ Godwinianism ” as much 
as by “ Rousseauism ; ” the Shelley of the Notes to Queen 
Mab was actually proud to be able to sit at the feet of 
Godwin ; and there may be traced in Bulwer-Lytton 
influences which grew out of a friendship for the pale 
little clergyman. The spark of this theoretical radicalism, 
kept alive partially hy William Cobbett, later merged with 
the practical aod economic radicalism of the Luddite riots 
to produce the Chartist agitations ; and this was the direct 
contribution of the French Revolution to British rebellions 
and popularist movements of the nineteenth century. 

It merged with them ; but still it never combined 
properly. It was as if two chemicals were in solution 
without reaction. The frame-breaking disturbances of 
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1811 and the few years following were all purely lab’our 
riots. The real attempts at radical reform were kept in 
the sphere of pure politics. To be sure, the passage of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the presentations of the three 
great Chartist petitions were made possible by a stirring 
up of the lower classes. In 1832 the promise to the 
workers was, that they should sooft procure the same 
political rights as the middle class were even then procur- 
ing. In three Chartist movements the motive was admit- 
tedly political ; and political reform was presented to the 
workers as a mere step to social and economic reform. 
But, the line flower of early radicalism which received its 
first impetus from the drums and tramplings of the French 
Revolution has failed in England to inspire the working- 
men to violence, and it has failed because British radicalism 
has chiefly been of the “ parlour” variety, because it has 
sought to use the labouring classes instead of to aid them, 
because it has been a movement of the middle class to 
secure their own benefit and afterwards to forget the 
labourers. A consideration of the facts will lead us to 
no other conclusion but that Carlyle was wrong when he 
said in 1839 “ the living essence of Chartism is born 

of the bitter discontent of the English workingman.” 
Carlyle was wrong : Chartist agitation was but the result 
of exploitation of this “ bitter discontent ” among the 
British workingmen in order to produce “demonstra- 
tions,” even “monster demonstrations,” which should 
assist in gaining the ends of the bourgeoisie. 

This is the reason that, until recently, there has been 
no Syndicalism in England. The labouring class has 
always desired to better its condition ; but the issues were 
confused. From the early frame-breaking disturbances 
.and the famous Manchester riots to later co-operative 
stores, O’Connell land schemes. Corn Law Leagues, 
and Trades Unionism, the workers have sought to accom- 
plish their own ends in their separate conditions ; and, from 
the Liberal parties in Parliament, there have been many 
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concessions from the Governiiient, culminating in much 
really beneficial social reform accomplished in the opening 
decade of the twentieth century.* In addition, throughout 
the nineteenth the workers were also involved in the 
continual struggle for those political rights which had been 
secured by the French in the rush and roar of one great 
state whirlwind, in the principle of 1789. England has 
spent the nineteenth century catching up to France ; and 
British labour troubles were obscured by the more im- 
portant fight in the arena of politics. Syndicalism marks 
the advance in revolutionary France beyond 1789. We 
may note in passing that in many of the British railroad 
strikes of the last three or four years there has been a 
decided syndicalist cokmring in the aggressions of the 
workers ; and this colouring has been of the nature of a 
change eft'ected in existing unions through educational 
propaganda rather than any real gro’vth from fundamental 
conditions. Until England catcucs up politically syndical- 
ism cannot become as widespread as across the channel ; 
and it is probable that before she does catch up, the 
Liberal Party now in office will have relieved many of tlie 
grievances out of w'hich a syndicalist movement might rise. 

So, as we stated in the beginning, Syndicalism is 
peculiarly a P'rench institution and it is applicable only in 
countries with general political freedom. It is applicable 
only where the workers can be deceived into imagining that 
the gospel of the Rights of Man according to France and 
America has been tried and found wanting. It is a supple- 
ment to political equality which shall guarantee social and 
economic equality. P'rance and America, its advocates 
say, are the only countries really ready for syndicalism 
because they are the oply ones where the “illusion” of 
political equality as an ultimate goal is no longer confused 
with social and economic equality. 

* Hayes : British Social Politics deals with these reform measures. The last paragraph 
inothe book is significant of all such political action. It is a quotation from the speech 
of Mr. Asquith and he speaks of the Government “ conferring the^greatest bei^^t upo n 
the British workingmaa and upon mankind. 
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Thus, Syndicalism, grown from certain FVench tenden- 
cies and conditions, has no exact analogy in British radical- 
ism of any period— the British radicalism, until recently, 
has always been theoretically and practically aimed at 
gaining universal manhood suffrage and at other political 
ideas and ideals wlfich the French left behind them during 
the stormy years from the Oath of the Tennis Court to 
the Guillotine and The Terror. 

The Industrial Revolution resulted from a combina- 
tion of the eighteenth century Commercial Revolution and 
the eighteenth century inventions substituted the man- 
directed machine for the man-driven tool, and caused a 
change in the world’s work from domestic and scattered to 
factory and capitalized manufacture, 'fhe labourers thus 
became mere operatives instead of artisans : tlnly were 
thrown into competition with machinery and, when the 
machines operated by women and children conquered the 
skill of men, they became the objects of capitalistic exploi- 
tation. 'fhe factor) system developed ; aud slums began 
to be in evidence. Personal interest between employer 
and employee ceased to exist ; aud the men lived, and 
worked, and were paid, from day to day. 

In 1791 Tom Paine said : “ Whatever the apparent 
cause may be, the real cause of any riots is always lack of 
happiness.” The change in the world’s work which we 
have called the Industrial Revolution caused considerable 
“lack of happiness” among the working classes. In 
England the chafing at new conditions emphasized itself 
in Luddite riots, and in Reform Bill and Chartist demons- 
trations that aimed to secure redress through politics. In 
France the labourers learned that politics, in which they 
,had already been admitted to full privileges, had nothing 
to offer them, and sought from the start to gain their ends 
by direct ai|fl economic action. And so, most important 
of all, the revolutionary tradition) which in England 
had died out in > yague radical theories, immediately 
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became in France the moving force of economic 
struggles. 

The first union, in France, a union of carpenters, 
was formed in 1790 immediately upon the passage of the 
law which granted the privilege to men of every class “ to 
assemble peacefully and to form amohg themselves free 
associations, subject only to the laws which all citizens 
must obey.” * But, during the same year, again in 1803, 
and again in 1810, laws were passed which prohibited all 
such coalitions : especially those among workers “ to 
suspend, hinder, or make dear labour.” t Yet, in spite of 
this, there sprang up various trade organizations called 
compagnonnages," largely of the benevolent type with 
fantastic rituals, and other organizations very particularly 
designated as societesde resistance for the direction of strikes 
bettering the situation of the worker. These were at- 
tempts analogous to those of the English Luddites and 
Trades Unionists except that they were movements better 
organized and directed to more tangible and more imme- 
diate ends. 

During the decade 1840-1850 two noteworthy contri- 
butions were made to the labour situation. Marx and 
Engels emphasized the importance of .the workingman in 
their theory of the Economic Interpretation of History 
and first definitely promulgated the idea of a class struggle 
summarized in the ringing words with which they closed 
the Communist Manifesto : — “ The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
win. Workingmen of all nations unite !” Karl Marx has 
shown in his book on Capital that he knew the eco- 
nomic situation ; and Frederick Engels has shown in his 
book on The Working Class in England in 1844 that 
he knew the wretched condition of the “ exploited ” 
labourers. The contemplation of these facts leads us to 


* Les Associations Professionelles Ouvriercy Paris; 1899, vol. i., page 7. 
t Ibidy vol. i., page 18. * 
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realize that the ideas of Engels and Marx were not mere 
dreams. Thfey were founded on the most real of all real- 
ities, poverty — poverty in Its most awful form and as an 
inevitable result of economic conditions. It was against 
these conditions that the leaders were urging the workers 
to co-operate in battle. 

The other contribution was the co-operative idea. The 
transformation of Le Journal du Peuple into La Reforme 
in 1843 marked the beginning of Socialist propaganda, 
the inception of a communist ideal rather than the Owen, 
or Saint Simon, type of Utopian dreams. Louis Blanc 
insisted on the right of all citizens to employment and, 
though the national workshop scheme failed, the idea of 
the “organization of work” persisted as a moving force 
in French labour tendencies. It persisted and, in spite of 
the hostility of the government toward combinations of 
any sort, association of the workers w'as urged continu- 
ally until the Ministry announced in 1868 that the govern- 
ment would permit the labouring class to organize under 
equal condition with the employers. These years, from 
1848 to 1868, w^cre approximately those in which Trades 
Unionism in England expanded and increased with a 
clearer consciousness of its function and its purpose. 
Organization of the workers as a class, which Marx and 
Engels had advocated in 1844, was in the very air. 

The International Association of Workingmen, formed 
in 1864 and, given a new lease of life under government 
toleration, was the genesis of modern syndicalism. Three 
elements were prominent in this body : the advocates of 
the Proudhon doctrine of mutuality based on the assump- 
tion that the workers must achieve their own salvation 
and not trust to others ; the advocates of the co-operative 
.idea of earlier movements and earlier struggles ; and the 
advocates of Blanqui Communism. It was planned to use 
the general strike in order to make the workers the 
possessors of all. the instruments of production. The Inter- 
national did not amount to much as an organization, for its 
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direct influence was destroyed in the upheaval of the 
Prussian War, the establishment of the Thft*d Republic, 
and the disturbance of the Corilniune. 

The rest of the history is fairly brief. Before the 
Franco-Prussian War the means and aims of labour action 
had been formulated, had been crystallized into certain 
black-and-white principles. Later it only remained for 
the labouring classes to be educated to an acceptance of them 
and for the “conscious minority” to put them into operation. 

After the establishment of the Third Republic, organi- 
zation of the workers was straightway begun anew. The 
inclination during these years in French History was 
toward the formation of political parties, as, for example, 
the Church Party was just beginning to become prominent. 
This inclination showed itself in labour circles in two ways ; 
it helped in the establishment of the associations ; and it 
later caused a division. Some wanted to organize the 
working class into an efficient political machine ; others 
wished to eschew politics altogether. The first group, 
called the Broussists, aimed to accomplish their ends 
through a political control of the -established municipal and 
national governments. The second group, the Guesdists, 
indulged in politics but simply as a temporary expedient. 
Political office was to be sought and held by them, only 
in the spirit of Marx and Engels — that it might be used 
as a convenient rostrum from which to educate, assemble 
and lead the proletariat. The field of political struggle was to 
be a convenient rallying place until the time was ripe for 
more direct advance, until there should come “the revolution 
which the nineteenth century held within itself. ” Theprocess 
was one of developing and preserving in political organiza-* 
tion an effective instrument for future economic struggles. 

Syndicalism arose from the second of these groups 
and arose as the result of still another split, this time on the 
principle of the general strike. In 1886 the various local 
ssndicats (from which the name syndicalism is derived) 
which had existed* as scattered- unorganized workingmen’s 
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clubs for the purpose of superintending strikes and secur- 
ing improvement in conditions of labourers, a growth of the 
societies de resistance , were centralized into the “ National 
Federation of Syndicats.” This body was of small 
importance for some time because it was overrun and 
exploited politically by the Guesdists ; but it was intended 
to be a great fighting machine, an unceasing and unrelent- 
ing enemy of capital. In 1887 the Broussists established 
the first Bourse du Travail, a local labour exchange in Paris 
for organizing the wwkers in the ordinary course of 
business and for assisting those in search of employment. 
In 1892 the scattered and unorganized labour exchanges were 
centralized under the “National Federation of Bourses du 
7V«yai7”— a peaceful parallel to the National Syndical Fede- 
ration, aiming to carry out on a larger and more compre- 
hensive scale the work of the locals and to gain from the 
Government various social and labour reforms. These two 
national federations existed side by side until in 1895 they 
combined in the Confederation Generate du Travail. 

The Confederation Generate du Travail has maintained 
the idea of co-operation among the workingmen, the tradi- 
tion of the general strike and economic action rather than 
political action, and the aim of collectivity. This is the 
body which has federated the French labourers j directed 
the strikes, and has ever .aimed at an ideal situation where 
the workers in each industry shall own and control their 
own production. In other words, their plan of procedure 
includes the fighting aid of the syndicats to accomplish an 
end of co-operative ownership. “ The Confederation seems 
to combine two elements, one of which is hateful and is, 
also, the most in evidence and the most active, — the 
revolutionary spirit. The other must be sought sous la 
gangue. and is excellent— the reforming spirit. The ques- 
tion is whether the professional and reforming spirit can 
triumph over the other, for the future of the Confederation 
depends upon the line it takes in this matter.”* 

* M* Saint Leon^ In speech at Amteas^ August, 1907, 
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Syndicalism, then, as the word has come to be accepted 
to-day, denotes both an end and a method.* The end shall 
be a perfected Trades Unionism where, as to-day in Italy in 
the farming and the bottle-blowing industries, large and ex- 
tensive plants are successfully operated by the workers afld 
for the workers. Where Unions are, as it were, horizontal 
and combine members of a single trade in all industries, 
the syndicat is a vertical combination of members of ail 
trades in the single industry into a practical working 
unit in the organization of the world’s work— as much 
of a unit as the old-time eighteenth century worker of 
the domestic hand-loom. IjPhe method of arriving at this 
ideal, social, and economic condition shall be a forcible 
taking ’over of the industries out of the hands of the 
employers or the peaceful establishment of new plants of 
purchase of old. As the capital of the syndicats has been 
yet very limited, they cannot purchase or establish ; and so 
the active work of those bodies has been chiefly confined 
to aggressive measures, such as^ the general strike, sabotage 
and boycott. The federation of syndicats now includes 
workers on the railways, in the iron business, in weaving 
and spinning factories, in mining, in the building and 
food-stufl's trades. 'Fhcir attacks have been of the nature 
of complete cessation of \\ork, the confusion and direct 
disobedience of orders, and violent attempts to appro- 
priate private property in the name of the syndicat. It 
is hoped by the agitators that some of the capitalists may 
become discouraged and abandon their plants so that the 
syndicats can simply assume control and continue production. 

In this wise has the syndicalist movement gained head- 
way in France. It is the modern practical fusion of the 
desire of the workers for improvement of present condi- 
tions and of the theoretical idea of the intellectuals. The 
practical view was predominant at the Congress of Amiens 


• • The Congress of Amiens in 1906 voted that “the syrdicat, r.ow a ^roup of 
retistaocet in the future wiir ht the grofip of /jproduction and pf distribution, the Nsis 
of sopial organization,*' - • 
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in 1906 which voted that this “ double task of every day 
life and of the future follows from the very situation of the 
wage-earners, which exerts its pressure upon the working 
class and which makes it a duty for all workingmen, what- 
ever their opinions or . their political or philosophical 
tendencies, to belong to the essential group which is the 
syndicat” and that “in order that syndicalism may attain 
its maximum of effectiveness, economic action should be 
exercised directly against the class of employers.” The 
movement has always retained this practical aspect of an 
hand-to-hand struggle between Capital and Labour at the 
very door of the factory and has not been dragged away 
from its immediate object by the irrelevancies of the poli- 
tical arena. M. Hubert Lagardelle, formerly a leading 
advocate but now out of direct sympathy with syndicalism 
because he disapproves of violence, recently rendered the 
following judgment : — “ It is a sign of force that syndi- 
calism does not refuse to criticize itself. It presents itSelf 
as an interpretation of life. It must be moving as life, 

and always on the level of experience It 

corrects itself by learning.”’^' It must be moving: these 
words suggest the identity of the syndicalist idea with 
Professor Bergson’s Philosophy of Change. It must be 
moving : and it plans for the years to come. “ The syndi- 
calist ‘ Charter,’ voted ^;the Congress of Amiens in 1906, 
was an historical prospect rather than a reflection of the 
present. It was a view of the future.” t Through all the 
rccor(k« of syndicalist action in PVance the whole attitude 
has been particularly practical, unhasty, deliberate, ,and 
far-seeing. | 

The syndicalist movement in France has had its reflec- 
,tion in America in the activities of the Industrial Workers 

^ * Le Mouvemeni Sociali&te^ September-October, 1912, No. 244, page 163. 

t Le Mouvement Socialistey September-October, 1912, No. 24*4^ page 161. Substantially 
re-affirmed at the Congress of Havre, September 16, 1912. 

t Le Mouvement Socialistey November, 1912, No. 245, page 270 ; Gaston Levy says of 
the Congress of Havre : On the other questions in the order of the. day the same care 
of precision prevailed and also the same^desire to sacriH'cc even individual preferences to 
the organic imity* * ' 
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of the World, a body somewhat akin to the Qlde Knights 
of Labour and a branch of which directed the famous 
Lawrence strike. In 1905 the 1. W. W. definitely adopted 
the present programme, a combination of Industrial Union- 
ism and political socialismt The conception of the general 
strike, however, differs from the syndicalist conception — the 
American idea is to stay at work, declare the factory their 
own property, and simply continue on a co-operative basis. 
The French Syndicats would resort to sabotage or to a general 
strike. Recently the I. W. W., in accordance with the 
seeming rule that labour troubles cause continual disagree- 
ment and division, has been split into two camps, even two 
separate bodies, the “ Detroit ” I. W. W. and the ^‘Chicago- 
Los Angeles” I. W. W., the second of which is the body 
seceding on the question of violence and the advocacy of 
admittedly unlawful measures. Mr. J. J. Ettor is said to 
have addressed the dissatisfied hotel servants of New 
York a short time ago telling them to do the work for 
which they were paid “ with minds made up that it will 
be the unsafest proposition in the world for any capitalist 
to eat food ” prepared by metnbers of their union. He 
is said to have spoken these words as the representative 
of the Ghicago-Los Angeles camp of the I. W. W. * So, 
the Chicago-Los Angeles division, instead of merely staying 
at work, and instead of merely walking out, ^ would attack 
vigorously, either from within the plant or from without, 
the entire property and the capitalist owners as well. 

Both camps of the I. W. W. conceive the present 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labour 
to be slow, out-of-date, ineffective, and even sold to capital- 
ists. They aim to accomplish their results in the face of 
the Federation and have no fear at antagonizing that body. 
But the 1. W. W. advocate centralization into one big. 
union and the anarchist backers of the wage-earners flee with * 
terror from any idea of centralization. So, the anarchists 

• Cf. New l^>rk Sun^ Editorial Page, 13th January 1913. Also, Independent^ 23fd 
January 1913. 
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themselves hjave recently been instrumental in forming 
the new Syndicalist Education League, an organization 
seemingly of pure propaganda. In their own words * they 
claim to represent “ the modern revolutionary labour 
movement in its aim of expropriating the possessing class 
and of establishing a free economic society based on 
voluntary co-op^ation and the principle : to each according 
to his needs, from each according to his ability.” But their 
whole attitude is one of education. 

Syndicalism did not take hold very strongly in England 
until 1910 when Ton Mann founded his magazine 
The Industrial Syndicalist and until the newly formed 
“ Industrial Syndicalist Educational League” took up his 
work in The Syndicalist, another magazine. The idea 
in England was purely one of education, aside from 
politics and within present labour organizations.' And, 
in like manner, the purpose of the Syndicalist League in 
America is to “educate the proletariat” to abolish 
“wage slavery” and to “substitute in its place a new 
economic system based on the free co-operation of the 
productive syndicates.” It is a bitter enemy of “ indirect 
political tactics and all other reactionary and corrupting 
tendencies . . . which are so harmful to the solidarity of 
the worker.”* 

And so. Syndicalism, born in France, and recently 
adapted in England and America, is the latest modern 
labour movement. It is the only one that has acted with 
definite cognizance of contemporary conditions, with well- 
defined plans for* the future, and with a certain spirit of 
self-criticism and self-correction. It is because of this 
threefold merit that the syndicalist idea has gained such 
credence among the workers and is becoming dangerous 
to the capitalist and the manufacturer. 

We close with a quotation from a resolution of the 
twelfth Confederal Congres du Havre, held September 


Ciroulated pamphlet. 
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16*22, 1912,* which may be taken as the latest formulation 
of syndicalist theory : 

“In its daily claim, syndicalism seeks to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the workers, the accomplishment of better condi- 
tions ' for the workers by the realization of immediate 
improvements such as the shortening of hours, the increase 
of wages, etc. ' 

“ But this work is only one phase of the syndicalist pro- 
gramme ; it prepares for the complete emancipation which 
can only be realized through the capitalistic expropria- 
tion ; it advocates as the means of action, the general 
strike, and considers that the Syndicat to-day, a unit for 
resistance, will become in the future the unit of produc- 
tion and distribution, based on the social reorganization. 

“ The Congress declares that this daily work of to-day 
and of the future comes from the wage-situation which 
weighs down the working class, and which imposes upon 
all workers, whatever may be their philosophical or 
political tendencies, a duty to belong to the fundamental 
unit which is the Syndicat. 

“ As a consequence, in whatever concerns the indivi- 
duals, the Congress proclaims complete freedom for the 
members to participate, outside of the corporate unit, in 
such activities as correspond to his idea in philosophy or 
politics and limits itself to demand of him in return only 
that he should not introduce into the Syndicat opinions 
professed elsewhere. 

. “ In whatever concerns the organizations, the Congress 

declares that, in order that syndicalism may attain its maxi- 
mum strength, economic action must be exercised directly 
against the employer ; the confederated organizations must 
not, as the syndical groups must not occupy themselves with 
parties and sects which, above and beyond, can without, 
restraint seek to accomplish their transformation of society.” 

hLBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University. 

• Lf Mouvement Socialiste^ November, 1912, No. 245, pa^e 269. 



THE ELIZABETHAN VOYAGES. 

BY JAMES W. HOLME. 


f N 1618 Raleigh, the last of the voyagers, laid his head 
^ almost blithely upon the block in Old Palace Y ard, 
finishing thus for a time the strange stories of Elizabethan 
adventure. Hawkins arid Drake and Frobisher, who with 
him make up the great group of voyagers, were dead long 
ago, all of them in harness ; Frobisher of a gunshot wound, 
received at the storming of Grozon in Brittany in 1594, 
Hawkins and Drake of disease within a few months of each 
other, the one at Puerto Rico, the other at sea in Nombre 
Dios bay, both on the same ill-fated voyage of 1595-6. The 
great heroic stories of high adventure, the adventurers 
themselves with their golden dreams of Manoa and the 
new road to Cathay, seemed to have passed for the time 
into the limbo of things forgotten, leaving a record of 
apparent failure, of high hopes thwarted, of results which 
at first sight appear out of all proportion to the pouring out 
of gallant blood, to the long and painful list of miseries 
cheerfully borne. The gentlemen adventurers’ and the 
mariners with them had died of every imaginable disease in 
strange seas, or, shrinking from royal neglect, in the bye- 
ways of English seaport towns ; they had eaten “ strange 
flesh, which some did die to look on,” and drunk bilge- water 
when becalmed in tropic seas ; they had pined in Spanish 
prisons, or made their “ act of faith ” when handed over by 
the Inquisition to the secular arm. And to what end ? 
Frobisher’s dream of a North-West passage to India re- 
mained unfulfilled to our own day when Amundsen 
traversed it in 1903-6 ; at Raleigh’s death, his scheme for 
the planting of Virginia had, after five abortive expeditions, 
long passed into other hands. Peru, Brazil and Mexico 
had yielded but a small part of their treasures of gold into 
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English coffers, and Spain was^stronger on the seas than 
before the Armada. Yet this i§ but a partial account, for 
these pioneers had blazed a trail round the world that 
eighteenth century navigators would follow, and in doing 
so would lay the foundations of British Colonial expansion. 
They had astonished England with accounts of the riches 
of both Americas ; they had laid open long vistas of 
possibilities for English enterprise, Drake, in 1573, had 
stood in the branches of the solitary tree that crowned the 
ridge above Panama, and seen on either hand the oceans, 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, into the former of which the 
prow of no English ship had ever burst. Then and there 
he prayed “ that God might give him life and leave to sail 
in an English ship upon that sea.” Previously he had 
shown his men “ the mouth of the Treasure-house of the 
world,”* the door of the bullion-room at Nombre Dios 
in Mexico, and this treasure he had determined to tap. 
How that resolution was kept may be read in the plain 
straightforward narrative of Francis Pretty, one of Drake’s 
gentlemen-at-arms. The plan formulated was to pass the 
Straits of Magellan, to sail along the coasts of South 
America as far North as Peru, and to attack its rich unfor- 
tified ports from the South, a direction from which Spain 
believed' herself safe from English raids. Laden with 
plunder,* Drake found the way of retreat barred, for 
Cape Horn was unknown, — Tierra del Fuego supposedly 
being the northern extremity of a continent stretching to 
the South Pole,— the North-West passage impossible. 
Thus this circumnavigation of the globe, enormously daring 
in plan and execution, was the result of circumstances. He 
sailed North to California, landing perhaps at some point 
North of San Francisco, and took possession of it for the 

’ “ Captain Drake carried from the coast of Peru eight hundreth sixty-sixe 

thousand pezoes of silver ... all which summe amounteth to a million and thirtie-nine 
thousand and two hundreth ducats. Besides this ‘silver he carried off a hundreth thousand 
pezoes of gold . . . which sum amounteth to an hundreth and fifty thousand ducats : over 
and besides the treasure in the sayd ship (the value whereof 1 cannot learne) consisting of 
perries, precious Stones, reals of plate, and other things of worth.” A Discourse of the 
West Indies and South Sea written ky Lopea Vax a Portugal, in Hakluyt. (A Portuguese 
duoat was worth Ss. 4d. in the English money of the day). 
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Queen. Thence he proceeded to the Philippines and the 
Moluccas and home by the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
3rd of November, 1580, the Golden Hind dropped anchor 
off Deptford, deep-laden with the loot of two continents. 
The voyage marks an epoch in English Naval history. 
Drake had plundered Spain in her greatest stronghold ; he 
had been the first Englishman to sail the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, to visit the fabled isles of the South Seas, and to 
realize the dream of Columbus to sail to the East by way 
of the West. 

Such a feat was but typical of a hundred less-renowned 
voyages, the effect of which upon the minds of Englishmen 
is expressed in the Epistle Dedicatorie of Hakluyt prefaced 
to the first edition, 1589, of his Principal Navigations^ 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English , Nation. 
“For, which,” he writes, “of the kings of this land 
before her Majesty, had theyr banners ever seene in the 
Caspian Sea ? which of them hath ever dealt with the 
Emperor of Persia, as her Majesty hath done, and obteined 
for her merchants large and loving privileges ? who ever 
saw before this regiment, an English Ligier in the stately 
porch of the Grand Signor at Constantinople ? who ever 
found English Consuls and Agents at Tripolis in Syria, at 
Aleppo, at Babylon, at Balsara, and, which is more, who 
ever heard of Englishmen at Goa before now ? what 
English shipper did heeretofore ever anker in the mighty 
river of Plate ? passe and repasse the impossible (in 
former opinion) Straight of Magellan, range along the coast 
of Chili, Peru, and all the backside of Nova Hispania, 
further than any Christian ever passed, travers the mighty 
breadth of the South Sea, land upon the Luzones in des- 
pight of the enemy, enter into alliance, amity and traffike 
with the princes of the Moluccaes, and the Isle of Java, 
double the famous Cape of Bona Speranza, arive at the 
Isle of Santa Helena, and last of al returne, home most 
richly laden with the commodities of China, as the subjects 
of this now flourishing monarchy have done ? ” Poetically 
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this expansion of physical horizons is echoed in the apology 
of Spenser for the fabulous descriptions of his fairy world. 

But let that man with, better sense advize 
That of the world least part to us is red ; Iknownl 
And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great Regions are discovered. 

Which to late age were never mentioned. 

Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru? 

Or who in venturous vessel measured 
The Amazon huge river, now fouhd trew 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever view ? 

{Faerie QueeneW. Intro, ii.) 

IS 

Action and imagination went hand in hand in the 
Elizabethan age. Behind all the literary impulses of these 
years lay a world of vivid life, in which the voyagers 
played their part by revealing a world fair with promise. 
The English, long isolated from the workings of European 
policy, found themselves in the lists where the prize 
was world dominion. Hawkins and Drake had exhibited 
the possibilities of the individual adventurers, the Armada 
produced an exalted sense of collective national potency, 
and these enthusiasms are intimately reflected in the 
most intensely national period of English literature. 
It is more than a mere coincidence that Hawkins* first 
voyage is contemporary with the interludes and moralities, 
the preparations for Raleigh’s disastrous record voyage to 
Guiana with the death of Shakspeare. Seamen-adventurers, 
Drake and Frobisher, ransack strange lands and explore 
undreamt of seas ; the voyagers through intellectual 
realms, Marlowe and Shakspeare, return laden with wares 
even ' more fantastically wonderful. Thus did the widened 
limits of the world stimulate speculation beyond physical 
boundaries, for all mediaeval notions of cosmography, of 
politics, of social theories went by the board vrhen the 
tales of the navigators filtered through a world at fi^rst 
half'Credulous of th^m. The new and vigorous life of the 
Tudor age expressed itself first in the quests of English 
s^ors, later in the burgeoning of poetry and prose, and it 
is easy to find evidence of the wa^ in which these two 
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phenomena, physical and intellectual, reacted upon each 
other. In the first place, the voyages provided subject- 
matter, material strange but true, for the “ prose epic ” of 
Elizabethan England, the work known best and shortly as 
“ Hakluyt’s Voyages,” but in addition they struck the 
imagination of English poets from many angles. It is' 
a pleasant, and by no means an improbable flight of the 
imagination, to picture the youthful Shakespeare coming 
up wide-eyed from Warwickshire lanes, and mingling, in 
the interludes of his early traditional work of holding 
horses at theatre doors, with the bronzed • sailors on the 
wharves, hearing the exploits, still freshly remembered, 
of men who had harried the Armada up-channel and round 
the eastern coasts ; drinking in wild tales 

of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hairbreadth scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery .... 

. . . . Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

-Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. (Othello I.- iii.) 

That Shakespeare knew and loved the sea is evident. The 
handling of the ship in the first scene of the Tempest has 
received expert praise, but in a more indirect way we see 
how the sea itself, its mystery and fascination, worked 
upon -his mind. It provides him with some of his finest 
images, as in the meeting of Othello and Desdemona, 
(Othello II. i) 

If after every tempest come such calms. 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death ! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven ! 

* or when Edgar peers over the beetling Dover cliffs (King 
Lear IV. vi) 


*■ The murmuring surge 

That on .the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. 
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or in the clown’s description of the shipwreck on “ the 
seashore of Bohemia” (JVinter^s Tale III. iii.) “Now 
the ship boring the moon with her mainmast, and anon 

swallowed with yest and froth to see how 

the sea flap-dragoned it but first, how the poor souls 
roared, and the sea mocked them ; ” or, finally, and most 
consummate of all, in Othello’s description of his passion 
of jealousy {Othello III. iii.) 

Like to the Pontick Sea 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont, 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace 
Shall ne’er look back. 

What did the Elizabethan poets at large know of the stories 
brought back, “ far-fetched and dear-bought,” by the voya- 
gers of their age ? There is little in the greater literature 
of the time of direct reference to the adventurers and 
their exploits. Warner, in the enlarged edition of his 
AlbiorCs England (1602), celebrates in verse, pedestrian 
and commonplace enough, the north-cast voyages of 
Willoughby, Chancellor and Jenkinson. More famous is 
Drayton’s Ode to the Virginia voyage, with its com- 
memoration of Hakluyt (1605.) 

You brave heroic minds 
Worthy your country’s name. 

That honour still pursue 
Go, and subdue, 

Whilst loitering hinds 

Lurk here at home, with shame. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 

To get the pearl and gold 
And ours to hold 
Virginia 

Earth’s only paradise. 

Thy voyages attend, 

Industrious Hakluyt 

Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame 
And much commend 
To after-times thy wit. 
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Similarly Peele, in his Farewell to Drake and Norris 

when setting out on the expedition of 1589 for the Spanish 

coasts, thus addresses their followers 

You follow Drake by sea, the Scourge of Spain, 

The dreadful dragon, terror to your foes, 

Victorious in his return from Inde 
In all his high attempts unvanquished. 

You follow noble Norris whose renown, 

Won in the fertile helds of Belgia, 

Spreads by the gates of Europe to the courts 
Of Christian Kings and heatjjen potentates. 

Another, and. weightier tribute to a single voyage is 

Chapman’s De Guiana carmen epictim (1596). ^ It describes 

the golden impulse that largely moved the adventurers. 

Guiana, whose rich feet are mines of gold. 

Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars, 

Stands on her tip-toes at fair England looking. 

Kissing her hand, bowing her mighty breast. 

And every sign of all submission making 
To be her sister, and the daughter both 
• Of our most sacred maid. 

Later it breathes all the high ideals of faith and honour 
and devotion to the Virgin Queen which sent the flower 
of England’s youth across the seas on quests of high 
endeavour. 

You that herein renounce the course ot earth 
And lift your eyes for guidance to the stars. 

That live not for yourselves, but to possess 
Your honoured country of a general store ; 

\ on that arc blest with a sense of all things noble 
In this attempt your complete worths redouble. 

This is the spirit that informs the Faerie Queene. Spenser 
saw in the endeavours of Elizabethan administrators and 
soldiers in Ireland, in the fantastically heroic expeditions 
to Flanders and France, in the labours of wide-laring 
voyages against “feathered Indians” and “Mores ol 
Malaber,” a rejuvenescence of old ideals of chivalry, ot 
which the pageantry and revived tournaments ot Eliza- 
beth’s .court were but the surface sparkle. It is the spirit 
that urged Sidney to prepare for a western voyage, 
and when forbidden by the personal intervention of 
the Queen, to .volunteer for the hopeless raid into the 
^Low Countries that for him ended at Zutphen. And yet 
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it is' strange to see how, with all this emotional uplift which 
inspires the poets, there still remains, perhaps as a legacy 
from Horace’s cockney horror (Od. I. iii), a strange dread 
of the sea and of all its works. Spenser, with the experience 
of several crossings to and from Ireland, can fill his Faerie 
Queene with images derived from sea-battered shipping, 
but perhaps his sincerest opinion is in Colin Clout (196-207) 

The sea, that is 
A world of waters heaped up on hie, 

Rolling like mountainss in wide wildernesse, 

Horrible, hideous, roaring with hoarse crie * 

Fearful much more, (quoth he) then hart can fear : 

Thousand wyld beasts with dee^ mouthes gaping direfull 
Therin stil wait poore passengers to teare. 

Who life doth loath, and longs death to behold. 

Before he die, alreadie dead with feare. 

And yet would live with heart halfe stonie cold, 

. Let him to sea, and he shall see it there. 

With this we may parallel the very similar sentiments of 

Salarino {^Merchant of Venice I. i) who can only thinlc of 

“shallows and of flats,” the “dangerous rocks”; .and 

“ roaring waters ” of the deep. 

But it is not in such passages of direct reference to 
the sea and to those that go down to it in ships, that the 
real influence of the voyages on literature and thought is 
shown. It is only when we consider how the discoveries 
of the navigators, subversive of all old conceptions of 
empire, seemed to open a new heaven and a new 
earth to wondering eyes, that we can place them in 
true perspective. It was indeed, not till the navigators 
who followed in the wake of Columbus had proved that 
the lands discovered by him were not part of Eastern Asia, 
that these new conceptions came flooding like a tide into 
the imaginations of men. In^ England, the growing antago- 
nism against Spain led to the voyages of Brother in 
search of the North-West passage. By the Paphl bull 
of 1493 the undiscovered world was parcelled between 
Portugal and Spain, the former being granted all to the 
East, the latter all to the West, of a line drawn from pole to 
pole a hundred leagues West of the Azores. In 1520 both 
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these powers had their own road to the riches of India and 
Cathay, Spain by the Straits of Magellan, Portugal by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Thus the adventures of Frobisher 
had as their objective the discovery of a route that might 
be distinctively English, in defiance of any Papal partition. 
But England was tpo much handicapped in the race ; and 
thus her voyagers, in theory the advance*guard of English 
rule, were in practice the leaders of piratical plundering 
expeditions against the power of two large vested interests. 
The fact that they were more often successful than not 
stimulated intensely the new national consciousness ; a series 
of brilliant skirmishes ag^nst the might of Spain, culminat* 
ing in the hounding of* an Armada supposedly invincible 
round the shores of the North Sea, confirmed in the minds 
of Englishmen the growing realization that they too were 
inheritors of a new physical and intellectual universe. 

In no department of literature is tliis neW and fertile 
conception more fruitful than in drama. Early English 
drama, secular or religious, is a thing insular in outlook ; 
it is partly redeemed by classic modelling, but before 
Marlowe, tragedy was definitely under the heel of a frozen 
Senecan tradition, comedy looked no further for inspira* 
tion than to Plautus and Terence. It is wonderfpl to 
observe, however, how the horizon widens 'after the 
Armada, the culmination in many ways of the earlier, 
more heroic voyages. Extravagant d^ds of adyenture, the 
strange wonders of new worlds retailed by returned navi* 
gators, pass into the very substance of Marlowe's worjc, 
replacing ** echoes of ancient wisdom and shadows of old 
beauty.” We pass at a stride from the twilight of classic 
reminiscence to the broads crude*coloured, loud*voiced 
daylight of the new world. His characters are typical of 
the sort of mind produced by the enlarging horizons which 
discovery revealed, and by the new intellectual expanses 
laid open ^by the re*birth of ^lassie knowledge and 
philosophy. Tamburlaine is an embodied lust for world- 
power, Barabbas for wealth, Faustus for intellectual 
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supremacy. Tamburlaine’s naval policy indeed, reads like 

a resume of English voyages of trading adventure. 

The galleys and the pilHng brigandincs 
That yearly sail to the Venetian gulf 
And hover in the Straits for Christian wrecks, 

Shall lie at anchor in the isle Asant, 

Untill the Persian fleet and men-of-war, . 

Sailing along the oriental sea, 

Have fetched about the Indian Continent, 

Even from Persepolis to Mexico 
And thence unto the Straits of Jubalter, 

Where they shall meet and join their force in one. 

Keeping in awe the bay of Portingale, 

And all the ocean by the British shore ; 

And by this means I’ll win the world at last. 

* (/ Tamhiirlaine II. i. ) 

Such a passage shows how much of ^e appeal of Marlowe’s 

“ mighty line ” lies in the resonance and magic of strange 

names, gathered larg^y from the voyages. The lure of 

gold which drew Spaniard and Portuguese and English 

alike is finely touched upon by Marlowe. 

Lo, here, my sons, are all the golden mines 
Inestimable drugs and precious stones, 

More worth than Asia and the world beside ; 

And from the Antarctic Pole eastward behold 
As much more land, which never was descried, 

Wherein are rocks of pearl that shine as bright 
As all the lamps that beautify the sky ! 

And shall I die, and this unconquered ? 

. (// Tamburlaine V. iii.) 

In their spheres, Barabbas and Faustus echo the same spirit. 

The former longs for “ infinite riches in a little room the 

latter, dreaming of the profits of magical studies, cries 

(^Doctor Faustus, Sc. I.) 

O what a world of profit and delight 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence 
Is promised to the studious artisan ! _ 

All things that move between the quiet penes 
Shall be at my command. . . 

. . His dominion that Exceeds in this 

Stretcheth as far as does the mind of man. 

In a direct way, also, the discoveries reacted on nten’s- 

conception of the ideaj life. The early renaissance, with 

all its jpnthusiasms jfor rediscovered classic ideas of order 

in ‘ the Ststte, went back to Plato and Aristotle for political 

foundations. Ranke has shown hpw< Machiavelli adapts 
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much of the Politics in his Prince, coloured and modified 
though It be by the conditions of the typical contemporary 
Italian city<state and despot. Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Thomas Elyot, the latter especially, have a Platonic basis 
for their ideal states ; in the Governour, indeed, felyot’s 
plans for the education of a youth to take his part in the 
affairs of State, are directly adapted from much of Plato’s 
scheme for the training of his guardian. But the realiza- 
tion that in the Americas and the South Seas were 
organized societies which at first blush appeared based on 
simple conceptions of virtue, and which seemed untouched 
and unspoiled by civilized vices, gave rise to the conception 
of the “ noble savage” as the unspoilt ideal. To many, the 
picture brought back into reality the fablecT golden age, 
and though in formal political theory it is hard to trace an 
influence, yet in poetry and literature at large, *we may 
see how the reports' brought back concerning these 
unsophisticated, natural men, struck contemporary imag- 
ination. Scattered through the pages of Hakluyt are many 
indications of these new-discovered simple virtues. In the 
description of the first Virginia voyage of 1584, under Philip 
Amadas and Arthur Barlowe, we read of the first native 
they met. “Gaptaine Philip Amadas, myselfe, [Barlpwe], 
and others rowed to . the land, whose coming this fellow 
attended, never making any shewe of feare or doubt. 

• • . Afj^er he had ( as much as might ) requited these 

benefits received, [he] departed out of our sight. The 
next day there came unto us in divers boates, and .in 
one of them the King’s brother, accompanied by foftie or 
fiftie men, verylhandsome and goodly people, and in their 
behaviour as mannerly and civill as any of Europe. 

. . . Being set, hee made Us all signes of joy and 

• wejeome, striking on his head and his hreast and after- 
wards on ours, to shewe wee were all one, smiling and 
making shewe the best hd could of all love, and' 
familiaritie. : . . And we both noted there, and 
you have understood since by these men, which we 
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brought home, that no people in the worlde cary more 
respect to their King, Nobilitie and Governours, than these 
doe.” The Discourse of the Hand Japan, and other Hands 
in . the East' Ocean by R. Willes thus describes the Japanese ; 
“ The people are tractable, civill, wittie, courteous, without 
deceit, in virtue and honest conversation exceeding all 
other nations lately ^discovered, but so much standing upon 
their reputation, that their chiefe Idole may be thought 
honour. . . . They live chiefely by hshe, hearbes, 

and fruites, so healthfully, that they die very old. No 
man is ashamed there of his povertie, neither be their 
gentlemen therefore lesse honoured of the meaner people.” 
In Thomas Masham’s account of Raleigh’s voyage to 
Guiana in 1596 the Caribs are thus pictured : “ The peo- 

ple in all the lower partes of the countrey, goe naked, both 
men and women, being of several languages, very tract- 
able, and ingenious, and very loving and kinde to English- 
men generally. . . In the upper coiintreys they go ap- 

parelled, being, as it seemeth, of a more civill disposition.” 
The inhabitants of the island of Barateve in the Moluccas, 
whefe Drake landed, again seemed to approach in manners, 
appearance and virtues, the people of the fabulous golden 
age. “ Their island is both rich and fruitful. ... Their 
fruits be ‘divers and plentiful. . . so that to confesse a 
truth, since the time that we first set out from our own 
countrey of England, we happened upon no place (Ternate 
only excepted) wherein we found more comforts and better 
meanes of refreshing. . The people of this island are 
comely in body and stature, and of a civill behaviour, just 
in dealing, and courteous to strangers, whereof we had the 
experience sundry way^.^’ 

With many other elements of thought that filtered 
into Shakespeare’s work from his reading of Montaigne, 
we find him using this idea of d golden age surviving ^om 
Plato’s description of Atlantfe to hi^ own day« in the polity 
of ‘ new-discovered American races. Mdntaigne’s servant, 
** a simple and rough-hewn ^fellow,”, had brought back 
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reports of his own from the new continent ; they were 
athplihed by “ divers Mariners and Merchants, whom he 
had knoune in that voyage.” He described them as 
Englishmen had described the simple races of Virginia or 
the Moluccas. “There is ever perfect religion, perfect 
policies, perfect and compleat use of things . . . Meseemeth 
that what in those nations we see by experience j doth . . . 
exceed all the pictures wherewith licentious poesie hath 
proudly embellished the golden age, and all her quaint 
inventions to frame a happy condition of man. .. . . It is a 
nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, 
no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of 
service, of riches or of povertie ; no contracts, no succes* 
sions, no partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect of 
kindred, but common, no apparell but natural, no manuring 
of lands, no use of wine, come, or mettle. The very 
words that import lying, falshood, treason, dissimulations, 
covetousness, envie, detraction, and pardon, were never 
heard of amongst them.” (^Essays of Montaigne, tr. John 
Florio, 1603. I. XXX. “ Of the Caniballes”') How this 
conception fascinated Shakespeare may be seen by his 
almost literal adaptation of this passage in Gonzalo’s 
description of the ideal commonwealth. (Tempe'st II. i.) 

I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 

And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No sovereignty, — • 

■»•*•••• 

All things in common nature should produce, 

Without sweat or endeavqur : treason, felony. 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, dr need ’of any engine. 

Would I not have ; but na^irc should bring forth* 

Of Jts own kind, ^ foison, all abundance. 

To ieed>^y innocent people.-. . . 

I would with such perfection govern 
To excel the golden age. 
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But the effect of the voyages goes beyond literature. 
In the records of Hakluyt are the deeds which for half a 
century inflamed the emotions and kindled the imagination 
of a whole nation. Here was the impulse for the fantas- 
tically brilliant activities of a wonderful age, here some 
excuse for the almost florid celebration of them, some 
groundwork for the “high carelessness,” the “braggart 
magnanimity ” of the Elizabethan temper. Modern empire 
indeed is based upon the frequently very dull lists of com- 
modities and technical sailing directions which in Hakluyt 
mingle with the golden dreams of the projectors and the 
vivid life of the voyagers. 

In physical as in intellectual realms, a chance phrase 
of Master Robert Thorne, in his treatise (1527) on the 
North-West passage, might have been taken as the motto 
of the Elizabethan Englishman : There is no land un- 
habitable, nor sea innavigable. 

JAMES W. HOLME. 

Presidency College. 



RAMAZAN : 

THE MOSLEM FASTING MONTH AND THE 
FEAST OF CHARITY. 

BY A. F. M. ABDUL HAFEEZ. 

'^HE followers of Islam all the world over have just 
passed through the ninth month of the Moslem year 
—the Ramazan. Few people outside the ^lahomedan 
circle have any idea of the way in which this particular 
month of the year is observed by the men and women of 
that community throughout the globe. It is the most 
sacred, most solemn and most wonderful month* in the 
Moslem calendar. It serves to present to the whole 
world an unparalleled example of great trial an'd fortitude 
the Faithful undergo by fasting within very strict rules for 
30 days uninterruptedly from daWn till sunset. It is un- 
doubtedly a most unique annual phenomenon in the life 
of a pious Moslem. A short account of the day’s pro- 
gramme during this month will prove interesting to the 
members of other communities. 

On the eve of the last day of the previous month, 
Moslems in small groups take up their position on terraces, 
lawns, and every other possible place of vantage, and 
vie with each other in discovering the “ moon ’’—appar- 
ently evincing a passing interest in the astronomy of the 
^evening, and countless anxious eyes are levelled at the 
firmament. A cloudy sky of^en mars the pleasant hopes 
of the earnest gazers and mercilessly unhinges the happy 
.prospect of the first fast. If the moon is visible, fasting 
duly commences from the next morning, which means 
perfect abstinence froin food and drink during the whole 
day. It begins with the rising and ends with the setting 
of the sun. In many Moslem states and countries the 
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appearance is immediately announced by the firing 6f 
guns. In many places guns are fired both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening for thirty days to indicate the 
beginning and the end of the fasting hour. This is very 
useful and something absolutely necessary to those who 
possess no watch to consult the time, especially on a 
cloudy evening. Fasting does not at all interfere with the 
daily avocations of the Moslems and no programme of the 
day’s duties is disturbed. Although the man goes without 
food, fasting and work go together. 

The beauty of keeping the fast lies in the breaking 
of it. The process of breaking the fast is so elaborate 
that a man forgets the strain of the day. With the ap- 
proach of the long-looked-for moment and the prospect 
of a square meal, these patient souls naturally seem to be 
infused" with joy and vigour and sit round an array of 
varied dishes. The supreme moment has at last arrived 
and the fast is broken. This is ordinarily done with 
syrup or water, followed by an elaborate display of 
fruits and other dainties of various kinds and colours 
which are freely requisitioned for the purpose. This is 
called Iftari, The mosques are naturally the centres of 
attraction on these occasions and present a scene of great 
animation towards the approach of the evening. Re- 
freshments, consisting chiefly of fruits, are sent out in 
large quantities from the neighbouring families to the 
mosques of their own localities in addition to those that are 
supplied by the mosque fund. The poor also contribute 
their quota according to their means. The sight at the 
two great mosques of Calcutta— in Lower Chitpore Road, 
and at the Esplanade Junction — about 6 p.m. is worth 
witnessing, where hundreds of Moslems gather together 
to break the fast and to say their evening prayers. 

After the fast is broken, full justice is done ^o the 
dinner. By 8 o’clock the devotees flock towards the 
mosques, whereTh^y have to perform their special prayer, 
called Tarawee%, \n which the whole of the thirty chapters 
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of the Holy Koran is recited. This is generally accom- 
plished in from one week to twenty-nine days according to 
the arrangements made by the managers. Although strictly 
according to Mahomedan Law it is not lawful to accept 
any remuneration for the performance of this duty, 
yet these injunctions are not practically adhered to, and 
fees on different scales are offered and taken. There 
have been instances where the whole Koran has been 
recited from memory in one night, extending over 7 or 
8 hours only, by one man in one posture and in one 
stretch. The last night of the recitation is made an occa- 
sion of some ceremony. The mosques are beautifully 
illuminated and the congregation is comparatively large. 
After the prayers sweetmeats are freely distributed 
to those present. The Imam or Priest who leads the 
prayer is handsomely remunerated on these occasions. 
Prayers over, they take some rest, and after a hurried nap, 
they get up again at about 2 a.m. and partake of some food 
called Sahari, preparatory to the fasting of the following 
day. This unusual hour of the meal during the incon- 
venient small hours of the morning generally lends a 
peculiar charm to the whole thing. The Ramazan of 
Mecca and Medina— the two great centres of Islam— have 
been described as scenes of unparalleled splendour. 

The word Ramazan is derived from Ratnz (which 
means to burn) and signifies that it burns all the sins of the 
Moslems. The great principle which underlies the ap- 
parent process of harmful hunger teaches a noble lesson 
of patience, endurance, humility and fortitude. The 
Prophet used to pray so much during this month that his 
feet often swelled under hiqi. The real significance of 
fasting is not simply to abstain from food— for in that 
case a famished beggar will certainly give points to a rich 
man. It is rather intended to be a sort of spiritual remedy 
for the diseases of the soul. There is a fine line of demar- 
cation between- fasting and starving. If it does not improve 
and purify the soul,, it is nothing better than starvation. 
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It illumines the dark regions of our heart and teaches the 
cultivation of angelic qualities. Some people believe only 
in physical fasting.' They fast with their body but not 
with their soul. To them it brings nothing but hunger. 
To a true Moslem the days of Ramazan are the Days of 
Divine Blessings. It was during this month that the 
Koran was revealed to the Prophet. It embraces various 
other virtues from a medical point of view. “Fast cure” 
in Europe is probably based on this principle. The trials 
of, scorching May and June in India are sometimes worth 
recording. 

The above account represents the routine of the 24 
hours of the day, which is repeated for 30 days, accord- 
ing to the appearance of the next moon. Quite in the 
fitness of things, the close of the month is celebrated by the 
happy advent of the greatest festival of the Mahomedan 
community called the “ Id.” On that auspicious day the 
fast is broken for the last time as it were early in the 
morning. The Moslems" in their gala dress adjourn to the 
mosques where the Imam or the leadel- of the congrega- 
tion after the special prayer addresses the assembly and 
dwells in pathetic terms on virtues and beauties of the 
outgoing month and deplores the departure of Ramazan. 
The service this time included a special prayer for the 
success of the British Arms. The responses were made 
with much fervour and religious enthusiasm. At the close 
of the prayers the Moslems exchanged the customary 
greetings and good wishes and the day was spent in feast- 
ing and general rejoicings. Alms are distributed to the 
destitute with a free hand. 


A. F. M. ABdUL HAFEEZ. 



PROPOSED LEGISLATION! FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 

BY CAPTAIN W. J. CLIFFORD. 

'^HE first effort to secure such legislation as is now 
proposed was made by the S. P. C. I. as far back 
as 1903. That eftort was unsuccessful so far as obtaining 
legislation is concerned but it brought out the fact that 
the Government of Bengal considered the traffic in minor 
girls to be very serious and widespread and an expression 
of its desire to see well considered steps taken by the 
Government of India to secure more effective protection 
for children in such cases, and, secondly, the opinion of 
the Government of India that the provisions of the 
existing law were inadequate for the purpose of dealing 
with the evil dfgainst which the representation was 
directed. The immediate result obtained was a more 
searching and systematic surveillance over persons engaged 
in immoral callings. 

As pointed out, however, by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dadabhoy, the executive vigilance upon which Government 
relied produced no results. The ranks of prostitution 
continued to swell, minor girls remained as unprotected 
as before. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
proposal to amend the Calcutta Police Act, the S. P. C. I. 
memorialized the Government of Bengal and again prayed 
for protective legislation for these unfortunate children. 
Hopes were entertained that, some measure of relief would 
be obtained as a special Committee of Enquiry was 
appointed. This Committee admitted that the allegations 
were correct both in substance and fact and supported ^he 
Memorialists’ prayer. 
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The reply to the Memorial was that as there was no 
evidence to indicate widesprea’d and genuine desire among 
the Indian communities in Bengal for such legislation it 
was undesirable to take action in the matter and until 
the Indian community itself moved legislation could hardly 
be proceeded with. 

Matters thus remained till 1912 when the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy definitely expressed Indian desire in the 
matter by bringing forward a comprehensive Bill on the 
subject. 

Eight non-official members, practically representing 
Indian opinion in all parts of India, spoke to the measure. 
One and all expressed their gratitude that such a measure 
was brought forward, and speaking on behalf of their 
countrymen offered their heartiest support to any legisla- 
tion that might eventually be framed. 

Replying on behalf of Government Sir Reginald 
Craddock explained why new legislation had not been 
earlier undertaken by Government and pointed out the 
course Government proposed following in the matter. 

Briefly put, it was that Mr. Dadabhoy’s Bill would be 
sent out in the usual way to local Governments and with it 
would be communicated such amendments to the existing law 
as the Governments were themselves prepared to endorse. 
Some further additions and changes in the law for which 
prima facie public opinion appeared to be ripe would 
also be included. 

. He then went on to detail and explain the various 
proposals Government intended laying before local Govern- 
ments and the public. He also foreshadowed that if the 
result of the submission of Air. Dadabhoy’s Bill to local 
Governments and to public criticism went to show that 
certain amendments of the Criminal Law were expedient 
and feasible it might be the preferable course for Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure of its own. - 
c Well, the proposals were submitted to local Govern- 
ments and to public criticism, replies were received in 
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due course and on the 17th September 1913 Sir Reginald 
Craddock introduced a Government Bill further to amend 
the Ipdian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. 

In accordance with usual practice the Bill was 
published in all local Gazettes and opinions and criticisms 
invited. On receipt of these the question was remitted to 
a Select Committee, and as considerable alterations and 
modifications have been made to the Bill, the matter is once 
again submitted for public criticism. 

Up to this point I have intentionally restricted my 
remarks to a general history of the Bill. It is now time to 
enter into details. 

As we have to deal with a Government Bill and the 
modifications proposed to it by a Select Committee it will 
not be necessary to enter into any details regarding the 
original Bill brought forward by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dadabhoy but the public owe him a large debt of gratitude 
for his initiative in this important matter. I should like 
to take this opportunity of acknowledging that debt. 

The immediate object of the Bill framed by Govern-, 
ment is to secure greater protection ft)r vN omen and children, 
to save them from a life of infamy, and the method of 
securing this result is by strengthening the law, safeguard- 
ing minor girls and affording some facilities for the rescue 
of children from undesirable surroundings. 

To be precise the proposed legislation consist of 

(i) An alteration in the wording of Sections 3Z2 

and 373 Indian Penal Code. 

(ii) The addition of certain explanations to these 

sections. 

(iii) The substitution of 16 years for 14 years 
- in Section 552 Criminal Procedure Code. 

(vi) The addition of three new sections to the 
• Criminal Procedure Code to be numbered 
552A, 552B, 552C, 
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The object of altering the wording in Sections 372 and 
373 is to prevent guilty parties escaping through the loop- 
holes the present wording offers. 

Explanation I to Section 372 and the . explanation to 
Section 373 throw the onus of proving innocent intention 
on the accused person in the case where the giver of the 
child has handed her over to a common prostitute or where 
the receiver is herself a common prostitute. 

Explanation II to Section 372 furnishes *a definition of 
the term “ illicit sexual intercourse ” as used in the amend- 
ed wording. The definition has been worded to protect 
unions which though they might not rank as legal marriages 
at the same time are recognized as unions by the classes 
among which they obtain and do not necessarily involve 
any slur of immorality or sexual degradation. 

The amendment of Section. 552 merely has the effect of 
transferring girls of the ages of 14 and 15 from the category 
of women to that of children. Girls of these ages who 
had been abducted or detained for any unlawful purpose 
could, under the existing section, be set at liberty by the 
order of a Presidency or District Magistrate. Under 
the law as amended they will rank as children, who can 
be restored to husbands, parents, or • guardians, or other 
persons having lawful charge of them. 

Of the three new sections, 552A is the most im- 
portant as it gives a Presidency or District Magistrate 
power to remove a female child from the company of 
a prostitute or from a brothel, or from any place*' where 
the circumstances are such as to favour the seduction or 
prostitution of the child. But the removal is conditional 
on the Magistrate being able to make suitable provision 
for the custody of the child, and he is enjoined by the 
law to give preference to a co-religionist of the child, »f 
suitable custody can be guaranteed. 

. '3<?ction 552B deals with the maintenance of the res- 
cued jchild, and would enable a Magistrate to recover from 
unnatural relatives of a child vyhom they had consigned 
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to a life of prostitution, a suitable contribution to be paid 
to the person who had taken custody of the child tinder 
the Magistrate’s order. 

Section 552G protects the custodian of the child from 
being molested by litigation ; the only exception being 
when a guardian of the child is subsequently duly 
appointed by a competent Civil Court. 

From what I have just said you will at once see that 
the new legisla'tion divides itself into two parts ; that which 
affects the Indian Penal Code, that which affects the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Let us first deal with the 
Indian Penal Code. 

Section 372, as it at present stands, reads as follows : — 
Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise disposes of any 
minor under the age of 16 years, with intent that such 
minor shall be employed or. used for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any unlawful and immoral purpose, or 
knowing it to be likely that such minor will be em- 
ployed or used for any such purpose, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to ten years and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

The Government Bill proposed to substitute • the 
following : — Whoever sells, lets to hire, or .otherwise 
disposes of any minor under the age of 16 years, with 
intent that such minor shall, at any age, be employed or 
used for the purpose of prostitution or illicit sexual 
intercourse, with any person or for any unlawful and 
immoral purpose, or knowing it to be likely that such 
minor, at any age, will be employejl or used for any such 
purpose shall be punished, et 9 ., etc. 

The Select Committee have approved of the follow- 
. ing;— Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise disposes 
of any person under the age of 16 years, with intent 
that such person shall, at any age, be employed or used 
for the purpose 'of prostitution or illicit intefcourse w/th 
any person, or for any unlawful and immoral purpose^ 
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or knowing it to be likely that such person at any age 
will be employed, etc., etc. 

The modification of the Select Committee calls for no 
remark. 

The next Government proposal was the addition of 
two explanations to 372. 

They read as follows : — 

Explanation /. — When a minor female under the age 
of 16 years is sold, let for hire, or otherwise 
disposed of to a common prostitute, the person so 
disposing of such minor shall, until the contrary 
is proved, be deemed to have disposed of such 
minor with the intent mentioned in this section. 

The Select Committee modifies this thus : — 

Explanation /. — When a female under the age of 16 
* years is sold, let for hire, or otherwise disposed 
of to a prostitute or to any person who keeps or 
manages a brothel the person so disposing of 
such female shall, until the contrary is proved, 
be presumed to have disposed of her with the 
intent that she shall be used for the purpose of 
prostitution. 

This also calls for no remark. 

Explanation 11. — Illicit sexual intercourse means sexual 
intercourse not sanctioned by law or custom. 

The Select Committee propose the following in lieu : 

Explanation II. — For the purpose of this section and 
Section 373 illicit intercourse means sexual inter- 
course between persons not united in marriage 
or bound by any union or tie which, though not 
atnounting to a marriage, is recognized as lawful 
by their personal law. 

This second explanation has been redrafted with the 
object of avoiding some gf the objections which were urged 
to the definition of illicit intercourse in the original Bill. It 
WBS alleged that the exception of all sexual intercourse 
9 tficttoned by law or custom was toq wide, and that it was 
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not necessary to go beyond the idea of unions or ties, 
which, though not amounting to marriages, were recognized 
as lawful by the personal law of those concerned. 

The Government Bill proposed the following explana- 
tion to Section 373 : — 

Explanation. — A.ny common prostitute who buys, 
hires, or otherwise obtains possession of a minor 
female under the age of 16 years shall, until 
the contrary is proved, be deemed to have 
obtained possession of such minor with the intent 
mentioned in this section. 

The Select Committee suggest this : — 

Explanation . — Any prostitute or any person keeping 
or managing a brothel who buys, hires, or 
otherwise obtains possession of a female under 
the age of 16 years shall, until the contrary is 
proved, be presumed to have obtained possession 
of such female with the intent that she shall 
be used for the purpose of prostitution. 

No remark seems necessary with regard to this 
amendment. 

This completes the new legislation so far as it affects 
the I.P.C. But it is a matter for consideration whether 
two other proposals which were discussed in Select 
Committee though not embodied in the Bill, either as 
originally drafted or as amended in Select Committee, 
should not be now recommended for inclusion. 

These two proposals are : — 

(a) That intercourse outside the marital relationship 
with a girl between the ages of 12 and 14, 
with or without her consent, should be made 
a criminal offence. 

(/>) That a new section should be inserted in the 
I.P.C. penalizing intercourse with a girl under 
the age of 16, known to have been disposed of 
or obtained with one of the intentions specified 
in Sections 372 and 373. 
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Both these proposals seem to be not only reasonable 
but desirable, whether . viewed from moral, physical or 
medical standpoints, for we must remember that though 
there is more rapid development in tropical climates the 
classes most affected by this legislation will be the lower 
and lowest orders and amongst them development is not 
so rapid as is generally assumed, owing to the straitened 
conditions under which they ordinarily live. 

With regard to the second proposal neither the 
existing nor the amended law now under consideration 
make any provision for dealing with those who, though 
not engaged in the traffic of minor girls, yet know them to 
have been the subject of such traffic. 

We now come to the clauses of the Bill affecting the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Thd first change suggested is the alteration of age given 
in Section 552 from 14 years to 16. The amendment to 
this section merely has the effect of transferring girls of 
the ages of 14 and 15 from the category of women to that 
of children. Girls of these ages who had been abducted or 
detained for* any unlawful purpose could under the 
existing section be set at liberty by the order of a Presi- 
dency or District Magistrate. Under the law as amended 
they will-rank as children who can be restored to husbands, 
parents, or guardians, or other persons having lawful 
charge of them. 

The amendment is desirable and has been accepted by 
the Select Committee. 

This brings me to those clauses of the Government Bill 
which have been discussed at great length in Select 
Committee. 

Before entering into detailed wording of these clauses 
let me give a brief explanation of their. scope. 

Section 552A gave a Presidency or District Magistrate 
power to remove a female child from the company of a 
piipstitute or .from a brothel or from any place where 
the circumstances were such as to favaur the seduction or 
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prostitution of the child. But the removal was to be 
conditional on the Magistrate being able to make suitable 
provision for the custody of the child and he was enjoined 
by law to give preference to a co-religionist of the child 
if suitable custody could be guaranteed. 

Section S52B dealt with the maintenance of the res- 
cued child and gave the Magistrate power to recover 
from unnatural relatives of a child whom they had con- 
signed to a life of prostitution, a suitable contribution to 
be paid to the person who had taken custody of the 
child under the Magistrate’s orders. 

Section 552C protected the custodian of the child 
from being molested by litigation, the only exception 
being when the guardian of the child was subsequently duly 
appointed by a competent Civil Court. 

This brings me to those clauses of the Bill which have 
been discussed at such great length in Select Committee. 
So many changes have been made in the draft Bill that 
it will not be possible to discuss all of them. Under 
the original a Magistrate could take initial action for 
the rescue of a girl upon receiving a complaint on oath, or 
upon his own knowledge or suspicion and after due enquiry 
could make an order removing the child from the custody 
of the person with whom she was living and commit her 
to other and suitable custody until she attained the age 
of majority but in considering to what custody the child 
should be committed the Magistrate was enjoined to give 
preference to a person of the same religion as the child. 
Such initial action could be taken not only if the child 
was residing in a place used by a prostitute but also if it 
was living in circumstances calculated to cause, encourage 
or favour the child’s seduction. 

• Under the Select Committee’s proposals a competent 
Magistrate can only act upon information on oath and 
after hearing and recording evidence, if the child is in 
danger of prostitution, he may make the child over to* a 
suitable custodian provided one can be found of the same 
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faith, and then only until the girl attains the age of 16 years. 
If no one of the same faith can be found the girl must be 
relegated *back to the surroundings from which she was 
taken. 

The amended Bill makes no provision for the case of 
a child whose religion is not known. 

The Select Committee’s clauses retain the proviso 
which also found a place in the original Bill, viz., that 
a female shall not be treated as coming within the scope of 
the Bill if the only prostitute whose company she fre- 
quents is her mother and the Magistrate is satisfied that 
the mother exercises due care and supervision to protect 
her from physical and moral contamination. 

The Select Committee’s proposals also permit of a 
parent or person having lawful charge of a female execut- 
ing a bchid to the satisfaction of a Magistrate engaging that 
he will exercise due care and supervision to protect such 
female from physical and moral contamination in lieu of 
the child’s removal from his custody. 

I have given you first a general history of the endeav- 
ours that have for the past 11 years been made to secure 
legislation to put down the ever-increasing traffic in girls 
for immoral purposes and then a ’detailed account of the 
Bill in which these efforts have culminated. From first to 
last it has been a pure humanitarian effort, not so much 
to punish offenders against morality as to rescue young 
girls from lives of infamy, and to preserve the purity of 
ypung lives. Government action has not been hasty or 
inconsiderate ; due care has been taken to safeguard religious 
interests, though the Bill is in no sense a religious measure. 

W. J. CLIFFORD. 


Calcutta. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PROBLEMS OF INDIA.- 
By A. S. N. Wadia. (J. M. Dent and Sons.) 

Mr. Wadia is refreshingly reactionary amongst Indian 
writers. He sets himself to stem the tide of current 
political opinion and is uncompromisingly severe in his 
criticism of ideals which are at the present time popular 
amongst his countrymen. He has the courage of his con- 
victions, and, with his vigorous style and considerable 
command of forcible language, he is well equipped for the 
accomplishment of his aim— which is to “assist his country- 
men to clear their minds of cant.” The fact that we cannot 
agree with the majority of his conclusions does not diminish 
our admiration for the impressiveness of his arguments. 
Mr. Wadia deals with four topics in this volume — 
Elementary Education, the Caste System, Industrial Develop- 
ment and the Political Future, and in every case he sets 
himself to analyse the meaning and estimate the value of 
the current political catchwords. In regard to the first 
topic he somewhat proudly claims to belong to the class 
of those who do not admit either the necessity or the 
value of mass education. He does not base his argument 
on the plea that conditions in India are different from 
those in Britain, but he boldly questions the value of 
the experiment of compulsory education in itself. He 
points out that the Education Acts in Britain have 
not accomplished what was expected of them. He 
contends that the intellectual level of the community 
is decidedly lower now than it was in 1870, and that 
the expectation that education will be a panacea for 
all evils is based upon “ the most fatal postulate of 
equality.” Under the influence of Carlyle and Nietsche 
he favours the domination of the natural hero, and, under 
the influence of the latter rather than the former, he 
argues that knowledge and ignorance, good and evil, are 
bound to alternate. Evolution must always presuppose 
involution. You cannot bring more out of a man than is 
in him, or— in the words of the homely proverb which 
our author is very fond of quoting — “You cannot make 
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a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” “ By an irrevocable 
ordinance the mental rank of a prince or a peasant is. 
fixed from the hour he was born,” and the effect of pri- 
mary education is simply to make the lower classes discon- 
tented with the position to which they naturally belong. 
He forgets, however, to consider the question whether 
under the present constitution of Indian Society, mental 
rank always coincides with social rank and he pays no 
attention to the demands for equality of opportunity. These 
great omissions considerably detract from the validity of 
his sweeping conclusion that “our efforts for the promo- 
tion of human welfare through universal Mass Education 
will turn out after all to be no better than the mere 
ploughing of the sands of the seashore. ” 

In much the same spirit Mr. Wadia tackles the 
problem of the Caste system. He somewhat illegi- 
timately calls science to his aid and argues for the 
transmission of mental properties from one generation 
to another of the favoured castes. The dominance 
of the Brahmins is justified by the principle of here- 
dity and the influence of environment and opportunity 
is as nothing compared to the influence of inherited 
characteristics. We cannot, however, agree that the 
superiority of the latter influence to the former has been 
conclusively proved, and the cynical references to the 
efforts of missionaries to raise the depressed classes, coupled 
with the assertion that to claim equality between a Mahar 
and a Brahmin, Parsi, or Rajput is the very height of 
insolence, tempt us to the opinion that our author is not 
sufficiently free from the dominance of the caste spirit to 
be able to take an unprejudiced view of the situation. 
We own to a somewhat greater degree of sympathy with 
Mr. Wadia’s diatribes against the popular cry for industrial 
development. There is a considerable amount of truth 
in his description of the depressing conditions of life 
in the chawls of Bombay and the industrial districts of 
England, and there is a good deal to be said for the conten- 
tion that the introduction of machinery, with its conse- 
quent minute division of labour, has lessened the interest 
of the workman in his work and thus diminished the sum 
of human happiness. The life of the agricultural labourer, 
compares, in many respects, favourably with that of the 
factory hand, and many will sympathize with our author’s 
protest against the crushing out by machinery of those 
handicrafts which evoke the sense of individual responsi- 
bility and are at the same time the source of pleasure to 
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the worker. The longest essay, and the only construe- 
tive essay in the book is devoted to the problem of 
the political future of India. True to his customary 
method Mr. Wadia first of all subjects to rigorous 
criticism certain contentious of Mr. H. P. Mody, 
the gifted author of the Political Future of India, to the 
effect that the conditions of political unity already exist 
in India. Mr. Wadia argues that there is no real unity of 
race and that the British are no more alien to the peoples 
of India than many of these peoples are to one another. 
Religious toleration is dependent on the firm control of the 
British Government, and, were that control withdrawn, 
Hindus and Mohammedans would be immediately in 
conflict. He is somewhat unduly mistrustful of the 
unifying power of the English language, and his conten- 
tions that even in the West this language is being 
ousted by local vernaculars is based upon statements 
which call for somewhat fuller investigation. We are 
not aware, e.g,, that “ in Scotland an agitation has 
been started for the teaching of the native language 
in the lower schools instead of English.” Mr. Wadia 
would do well to revise, to some extent, his knowledge of 
what is meant by “ the native language of Scotland.” 
In brief the contention of our author regarding the 
political situation is that the salvation of India lies in the 
continuance of British rule. The British are naturally 
fitted for the governance and management of men, and 
it is for the good of India that they should be given their 
opportunity. Mr. Wadia is extremely sceptical as to the 
value of representative government in any country, and 
holds that it is particularly unsuitable for India. He holds, 
further, that the form of government which is suitable 
even though not desirable for the self-governing colonies 
of the Empire, would be entirely out of place in India 
with its burden of tradition and its anti-democratic organ- 
ization of society. He pleads with the Indian political 
leaders to abandon the impossible ideal of self-government 
on colonial lines and allow the formation of a party which 
he wishes to call* by the descriptive title of the “ Indepen- 
dent Pro-British Party.” The creed of this party would 
include the permanent maintenance of British rule in India, 
the removal of invidious distinctions between Indians and 
Europeans, the employment of as many Indians as possible 
in the Public Service, consistently with the maintenance 
of its tone and fraditions, and, finally, the devolution ,on 
local governments of as many functions as can safely be 
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entrusted to them. Mr. Wadia’s remarks on the second 
of these points have no great degree of originality but they 
are worthy of exceedingly careful consideration, coming as 
they do from one who is so enthusiastic a supporter of 
British rule. In particular, attention should be paid to 
his observations upon the damaging influence of the station 
club and the prevalence of the disease which he calls 
“Poona-itis”— and which others might call “Simla-itis.” 
The symptoms of this disease are an excessive devotion to 
gymkhanas, picnics and dances and a restless expectation 
of furlough, and the ravages of the disease are not 
diminishing. In regard to the fourth article in his sug- 
gested political creed— the devolution of responsibility 
upon local governments— Mr. Wadia’s remarks are very 
much to the point and form a suitable conclusion to a 
book which is quite worthy of publication. One minor 
criticism may be allowed. The get-up of the book is 
much too sumptuous and would be more suitable for a 
collection of belles lettres than for a serious political 
essay. We hope that in a future edition— an honour 
which this book abundantly merits— this defect will be 
remedied. 


W. vS. V. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TANTRA.-The Tantratattva 
of Shri Shiva Chandra Bhattacharyya. Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary by Arthur Avalon. 
(Lusac and Co.) 

Mr. Avalon has here presented the translation of an 
exposition of Tantric doctrine, made some twenty years 
ago in the hope of bringing back the faithful to the 
faith. This exposition, which was originally written in 
Bengali and has been translated mainly by Mr. Jnanendra 
Lai Majumdar, takes the view that the Tantra is essentially 
the scripture of the Kali age just as the Puranas are 
the scriptures of the Dwapara age and the Vedas of the 
Satya age. The current want of interest in Hindu ways of 
thought and of action is due to neglect of this Tantra scrip- 
ture, and this neglect again is a consequence of over-em- 
phasis upon unimportant precepts, mistranslation of certain 
phrases and general misunderstanding. The expounder 
IS St pronounced ritualist. He rebukes those who, as if 
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they were “suffering from constitutional fear,” tremble 
at the very pention of rules of practise. He points to 
the universal need for ritual, and meets the objection 
of those who say that ritual belongs to a lower level 
and may be discarded. To such as in this way make 
use of the verse “For him who Ij^s faith in the root, 
of what use are the branches and leaves,” the defender 
of the shastra replies that the higher knowledge is not the 
ordinary faculty of a working consciousness but is a posses- 
sion of a much less frequent attainment and therefore 
should not be lightly assumed. Besides, contemplation alone 
tend to excessive trust in the disputations of pundits which 
can be likened to the “ cawing of crows,” and the result of 
meditation upon a “ misty nothing ” is vanity of heart and 
mind. Thus the way of ritual action is all important, and 
we must not think it necessary or even possible that faith 
should precede works. This precedence is not possible 
for there are many hidden and obscure mysteries about 
Tantric worship ; it is not necessary, for if Sadhana is 
sincerely performed, faith will follow it as a matter of 
course. An interesting aspect of the Tantric teaching is 
emphasized by Mr. Avalon in his admirable introduction. 
He points out that the world does not, as in the Vedanta, 
“intervene as though it were an obstacle hard to sur- 
mount between man and God and set to frighten us. It 
is the wealth of the Shakti of Visveshvari, which it 
reveals.” If such a passage as this is a true description it 
would reveal a distinct tendency in Indian thought deve- 
lopment from a negative to a positive direction. Mr. 
Avalon protests against the inadequate appreciation of 
Tantric literature which is shown in the writings of Ward, 
H. H. Wilson and Brian Hodgson. He shows that so 
little is known of the Tantras that generalizations in 
regard to them are apt to be hazardous ; and it is to be 
noticed that he brings the accusation of ignorance against 
both Indian and European commentators. At the same 
time, though he points the way to many elevated ideas, 
he does not show that these accusations of mummery 
and superstition are altogether without foundation, and 
we are always inclined to be a little doubtful of a 
system -which prides itself on its esoteric character and 
in regard to which we are told that “ the key to the 
method has been with the initiate.” If the defenders of 
any doctrine wish to win credence for their faith, they 
must be willing to bring forth their, proofs into the broad 
light of day. 
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THE GREAT TEACHERSi-By G. Herbert Whyte. 

(Theosophical Publishing House.) 

This is a collection of simply written, and in some cases 
beautifully written, accounts of the lives of Gautama 
Buddha, Krishna, Mohammed and Christ. The presenta- 
tion of Buddha seenis to be the fairest and the most accu- 
rate. Krishna is portrayed in much more pleasing form 
than that in which the ancient Indian books allow us 
to imagine him, and his personality becomes a some- 
what vague point of attachment for various attractive 
legends. Authors 6f publications of this kind seem to be 
unable to avoid misrepresentations of Christianity. It 
would be difficult to find a more grotesque travesty of the 
facts of Biblical criticism than is given us in the story of the 
life of Christ which is included in this book. It is asserted 
that Jesus was born 100 years before the time usually 
assigned, and that, after his visit to the temple at the age 
of twelve, he was sent to a community of Essenes in the 
Judaean* desert. At the age of 19 he was transferred to 
another monastery of the same sect, and in this monastery 
he would have opportunity for coming into contact with 
the wisdom of the East. We do not get the slightest hint 
that these statements are without historical foundation. 
The account of the writing of the Gospels is equally 
imaginative. We are told with the utmost seriousness that 
a certain monk named Matthaeus, who lived in a monas- 
tery to the south of Palestine, wrote a story into which he 
wove some incidents from the life of the Lord. He then 
sent this _ story to a friend who was Abbot of a huge 
monastery in Alexandria and who caused several ver- 
sions to be made. Four of these versions survive and are 
known by the names of the monks (s^c) who wrote them 
— Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ! It is a great pity that 
the occasionally beautiful teaching of the book before us 
should be marred by association with childish tales of this 
sort, which can find credence only amongst the utterly 
ignorant. 


MUKUNDRAMAND OTHER PAPERS. -By J. N. 
Das Gupta. 

The versatile professor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
is strongly of opinion that the vernacular poetry of India 
deserves more consideration by historians than it has 
yef received. He resents the charge that there is no 
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historical verse in Indian literature and he has certainly 
made strenuous efforts to render the charge baseleM. In 
the papers before us he has turned his attention mainly to 
sixteenth century and tries to frame a picture of the time out 
of materials derived especially from the poetical work of' 
Mukundram whom he regards as “the Crabb of Bengali 
literature and the Chaucer amongst Indian storytellers.” 
He draws some interesting parallels between the state of 
society in the West and in the East during the period of 
which he treats. It was a time of renaissance in Bengal as 
well as in Europe, and the copious Vaishnab literature is 
a lasting memorial of the mental activity in the former 
country. Mr. Das Gupta has begun work upon a most 
interesting field of historical investigation. We believe 
that his results are soon to be made available in completer 
form and we look forward to the publication with interest. 


FENNEL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER.— By 
Alice M. Fennel, M. B., B. S. (Lond.), with ^n intro- 
duction by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V. G., K. G. 
(London : Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd. 1914.) 

There may be a good deal of truth in the complaint about 
the books on India that so many of them are ill-informed 
or deal with matters that refer only to the surface of life 
in this great land, but here we have a volume not only 
well-informed, but full of adventure, and dealing with 
things that go to the very centre of thinking and living. The 
introduction by Lord Roberts gives the outstanding facts 
of this brave, pure, heroic life, and in one or two sentences 
calls attention to its magnetism. The author of the bio- 
graphy, so soon left a widow, has given the story of the 
strenuous years as a medical missionary at Bannu much 
more fully. There is at times repetition, but that can be 
pardoned when one remembers that Fennel was a pioneer, 
and that in work entirely beyond the comprehension of 
the cruel and treacherous people among whom his mother 
and he settled. It took years of patient medical work 
before the people could even dimly realize the character 
of the man who had settled in their midst, how much more 
understand the Gospel that he preached. He found it 
possible to add the work of a schoolmaster to that of 
a doctor, and probably along that line he did his most en- 
during work. There are many e:}(cellent books about the 
tribes on our North-Western Frohtier written by men of 
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wide experience in administration, war and sport, but in 
showing these people as they are in daily life, this book 
easily holds its own. To civilize and rule them must ever 
be almost as difficult a task as to bring home the Gospel to 
them. Fennel enjoyed life at Bannu, enjoyed it as few 
persons could, but the area of his influence was much 
wider. Into wilder and even more dangerous places he 
pressed and sought to settle his medical assistants. His 
chief troubles arose, not from danger to himself, but to 
them, and especially the constant temptation to them to 
fall back into non-Christian living. His experience, how- 
ever, in this respect was not very diflerent from what is met 
with all over India. Two great adventures must be noted — 
his pilgrimage through North India and his conducting 
a team of his schoolboys through a great part of the 
peninsula to take part in sports of different kinds. In 
another man’s hands this expedition with the boys would 
have been a failure, in his it was just saved. The story 
of his journey as a Christian Sadhu is both interesting 
and instVuctive. It may be that his opinions with regard 
to his fellow missionaries may not all be valuable, for 
of course he judged them by his own standard, and for 
many that was an impossible one ; but his thorough know- 
ledge of both language and people make these chapters 
valuable reading. He died as he had lived, thinking only 
of others. He operated on a colleague for septic poisoning, 
was infected, and died on 21st March 1912 at the age of 
forty-four. His great influence increased to the last, and 
it is just cause for pride that one of England’s bravest 
sons should have so powerfully influenced for good, along 
the ways of peace, this wild neighbourhood. 

J W. 

TRUTHS ABOUT INDIA.— Published by the East 
India Association, Westminster Chambers, 3 Victoria 
Street, S. W., London. 

This is a reprint of leaflets issued by the East India Asso- 
ciation from 1909 to 1913 concerning Indian administration 
and the financial measures passed by the Government of 
India and their effect on the general welfare of the people. 
The book is prefaced by J. B. Pennington, Esq., and J. 
Pollen, Esq., and the ^ Right Hon’ble Lord Ampthill, 
G. ,C. S. I., G. C. I. E«, writes a short introduction to it — 
names which surely stand as sureties for the absolute 
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accuracy of the statements contained in it. The aim of the 
publication of these leaflets in a collected form is stated in 
the foreword as follows “ If India is really to be governed 
by the British Parliament, it is of course essential that the 
Members of that Parliament should be correctly informed ■ 
about Indian affairs it is thought that the cheap pam- 
phlet,” like the book under review, “ is the only obvious 
means of disseminating the necessary information.” Wide- 
spread ignorance of Indian administration is, more often 
than not, a fruitful source of many an adverse criticism 
hurled against even the wisest methods of the Government, 
and the East India Association— a body w^hich is essen- 
tially non-official in character— should be congratulated 
on having undertaken the difficult task of disabusing the 
British public mind of many false ideas concerning matters 
Indian. The leaflets collected here cover a very wide 
field, and the political and economic questions (such as “ the 
drain of India’s wealth into Great Britain and the conse- 
quent poverty of the Indian people,” “ Is India misgovern- 
ed ? ” “ Co-operative Banks,” etc.) over which hiJt contro- 
versies have taken place, are discussed here in a concise 
manner and with admirable lucidity. The language is 
simple and the arguments are of the nature of the “ soft 
answer which turneth away wrath.” Books of this kind 
are highly welcome and valuable, inasmuch as they give 
us some insight into the internal administration of the 
country and serve to strengthen the happy bond of union 
between the rulers and the ruled, and ensure a hearty 
co-operation on both sides to advance the prosperity and 
happiness of the Indian people. 

K. D. C. 

MORAL EXTRACTS FROM ZOROASTRIAN 

BOOKS. By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Ph.. D. 

Printed at the British India Press, Mazagon, Bombay. 

This book, as its title indicates, is an attempt to present 
in a well-arranged form a jFairly good collection of moral 
precepts and sayings from Zoroastrian literature (translated 
in English) for the use of teachers givi^ moral instruc- 
tion to young boys in the Bombay Presidency. The 
selection of the extracts appears to be judicious for they 
cover the various relations in which the life of a young 
learner may bd cast— his obligaticyis to himself, his du,ties 
to his family, to his teacher at* school, to the state of 
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which he is a citizen, to his fellowmen in society and 
finally, his obedience to God. The Hon’ble Mr. R. E 
Enthoven, I- C. S., C. I. E., writes a short introduction 
to these extracts and they are likely to be of use to those 
for whom they are intended. 

K. D. G. 


CHITRA.-By Rabindranath Tagore. (Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

This is a play in one act, written originally in Bengali and 
designed for acting without scenery, probably in the open 
air, the actors being surrounded by the audience as a note 
tells us. The characters are both gods and mortals, but the 
purpose of the play is to set forth a picture of perfected 
human love passing from the sensuous into the highest 
spiritual stages, exchanging its devotion to physical beauty 
for a passionate search for the invisible beauty ot the 
soul. Cliitra, the ill-favoured but noble and courageous 
princess, meets and falls in love with Arjuna, the hero of 
the Mahabharata, Being without personal charms or attrac- 
tions she begs of the god of love a beautiful but tem- 
porary disguise. Thus transformed she wins the love 
of the hero, and for a year they enjoy uninterrupted 
and unreflecting bliss. Toward the close of the year 
Arjuna begins to betray signs of satiety and to long tor his 
old strenuous life. His imagination is fired by hearing of 
the brave deeds of Chitra, the boyish princess. He is 
ignorant that his wife is Chitra in disguise. Hearing him 
praise her former self Chitra is encouraged to reveal the 
truth to him and cast aside her beauty, trusting to the 
stronger spiritual bond that has been forged in the fire of 
their love. The theme has a setting of Oriental richness that 
is almost oppressive, but this seems to be ot design and 
in the end the lovers desire to shake off “this voluptuous 
softness, this timid bloom of beauty shrinking from the 
rude and healthy touch of the world ” and escape 
“ out from this slumberous prison of green gloom, this dark 
dense cover of perfumed intoxication choking breath. 
The language has that subtle and delicate charm which we 
have come to look for in Dr. Tagore’s translations, though 
one misses the whimsical and playful toucli that distin- 
guishes his Bengali style and is so reminiscent in its graceful 
lightness of the French of Anatole France and Daudet. 

M. M. U, 
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THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. -By 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Messrs. Macmillan and Co.) 

This is an allegorical drama in which the invisible King 
and the belief or scepticism with regard to him of his 
courtiers and subjects symbolise the attitude of different 
souls to the unseen God and the approach to him of 
dift’ering souls. It is a poetical study of the psychology of 
faith and shows unerring insight into the attitude and deve- 
lopment of certain distinct types of faithless and believing 
spirits. The allegory has a lightness and almost playful- 
ness that at first conceal the graver significance of the play 
and puzzle the reader who is not forewarned as to the 
character of the poem. The deepest religious questions 
are put into the mouths of the rollicking citizens who are 
taking part in a festival, in somewhat the same manner 
as Bunyan’s Pilgrims and various fellow travellers discuss 
the celestial city and its King. A broad human sympathy 
like Bunyan’s is revealed in this allegory also and the book 
will contribute a distinctly new element to Dr. Tagore’s 
fame among English readers. 

M. M. U. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR AND 
INTERMEDIATE GLASSES. -By D. B. Nicolson, 
M. A. 104 pages, L, 6d. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The writer of this handbook has succeeded to a wonderful 
degree in combining comprehensiveness, suggestiveness 
and brevity. It is obvious throughout that the writer is 
both a good and experienced teacher and a true lover of the 
English language — a purist without being a pedant. The 
book is constructed according to psychological rather than 
logical principles, the aim being “ suggestion rather than 
exhaustion.” There is an excellent chapter on “Common 
Sources of Error” — a nail which Mr. Nicolson hits on the 
head with a precision which one seldom finds in handbooks. 
He gives the Scottish youth a timely lesson on the 
differei\ce between “Shall you” and “ Will you.” In an 
equally excellent chapter on “ Choice of Words ” he points 
out that there are certain colloquialisms— such as “ different 
to ’’—peculiar to England. The chapter on “Style ” is very 
suggestive. Addison, Froude, Mapaulay and Thackeray 
are recommended as models. Wbll-chosen exercises 'are 
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appended to each section of the book. The brevity, com- 
prehensiveness and lucidity of the whole work, together 
with the writer’s delicate sense of what constitutes good 
English, make the book thoroughly suitable for use in 
Indian schools and colleges. 

W. D. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS.-By Hermann Turck, Ph. D. 

(A. and C. Black.) 

This is a collection of essays devoted to the exposition 
and illustration of the conception of genius. The book 
has evidently had a considerable vogue in Germany as the 
present translation is based upon the seventh German 
edition. The author takes as the foundation of his argu- 
ment two statements from German writers ; from Schopen- 
hauer he borrows the idea that “genius is simply the 
completest objectivity,” while Goethe furnishes him with 
the principle that “ the first and last thing that is demanded 
of genius is love of truth.” Under the influence of this 
latter conception, genius, which is essentially love, may be 
put in opposition to all self-seeking, subjectivity and false- 
hood. Although Dr. Turck does not explicitly acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Wordsworth, it would be interesting 
to trace the influence in this work of the whole attitude 
of the English poet. For him also love gives insight into 
the meaning of nature— the poet is one whose discerning 
intellect is “ wedded to this goodly universe in love and 
holy passion.” 

In the book before us the idea of the self-surrender 
of genius is developed under the influence alike of 
ethical and pantheistic considerations, the latter some- 
times overshadowing the former. The surrender may 
be noticed in the threefold sphere of sensation, thought 
and resolution. We cannot appreciate the true meaning 
of’ our sensations unless we love things for their own 
sake and refrain from using them as merely instruments 
for our selfish pleasures. Similarly our thought construc- 
tions must be demanded by disinterested love of truth. In 
all our formation of conceptions we must seek to reach the 
true heart of things and place ideas in their true relations 
to one another! In this way we shall find that harmony, 
perfection and reality are. one and the same, and we shall 
be set free from all the anxiety and misery of our earthly 
being. In action also ^ye shall aim at no narrow and selfish 
ends but shall endeavour to identify ourselves with the 
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objective processes of nature. Thus the heart of the man 
of genius will be like the heart of a little child. He 
will take full advantage of the fact that when the box of 
Pandora was opened the evil of “strained expectation” 
was not allowed to escape. He will be free from the 
blighting and blinding influence of care. The attitude to 
life and activity will be an attitude of play— not indeed, 
impulsive and inconsiderate, but independent of all thought 
of personal advantage. In this way work will no longer 
be burdensome, but will become pure joy and freedom. 
It seems as if Dr. Turck had somewhat over-emphasized 
this idea of play with its freedom from any care for 
results. He is intensely anxious to show that genius implies 
an abandonment of ourselves to the divine activity, 
but he has not been careful enough to show that this 
divine activity may express itself just through an intense 
devotion to a personal end. It is possible that the divine 
end and the human end may be made coincident and 
we should not hurriedly conclude that the one ia exclu- 
sive of the other. An allied mistake on the parf of our 
author is his acceptance of a modified form of fatalism. He 
holds that the genius of Napoleon, e,g,, is most strikingly 
shown in his submission to Providence or destiny which 
moulds his life purposes even independently of his own will. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with 
illustrations of the fundamental thesis drawn from literature 
and history. There is a certain division of the men 
of genius into the sheep and the goats, according as 
they obey the principle of objectivity or emphasize 
their own subjective interests. It may be pointed out 
in passing that our author’s original definition of genius 
hardly admits the possibility of erring genius. The 
genius is the man who seeks harmony and perfection and 
obedience. Therefore he who expresses the grotesque or 
gives free play to the isolating selfish impulse can hardly 
lay claim to genius, and on this interpretation of - the 
principle, Hirnner, Nietsche and Ibsen would be excluded 
from the number of the elect. Yet we do not find that Dr. 
Turck goes the length of denying the genius of the writer 
of this group, though he vehemently disapproves of their 
, teaching. A lengthy chapter is devoted tq an analysis of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Hamlet is the disappointed idealist 
who becomes aware of the contradiction between appear- 
ance and reality and of the deceitfulness and sinfulness 
of all men. He* cannot stoop to mere personal- revenge, 
because this seems to him selfish;* and he has not yet 'got 
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his ideas clearly enough arranged to proceed to action on 
the broader principles. “It is his misfortune that certain 
things are sprung upon him at the very time when, in 
consequence of a crisis in his mental growth, his energy 
has been completely arrested, and, so to speak, forced 
back upon itself.” He is not, however, a permanently 
weak character. .His action is simply deferred, and sooner 
or later he will fight his way to a life of activity which 
will be the true expression of his new conception of the 
world. Dr. Turck’s interpretation of Faust proceeds on 
refreshingly original lines, even though we may not be 
convinced of the correctness of his view. Faust is most 
clearly the “man of genius” when he calls Magic to h\s 
aid. Magic is simply a symbolical expression of the 
power of genius which attains a true insight into things, 
and, therefore, can do great wonders. The central teach- 
ing of the poem is the blinding influence of Care. In his 
old age Faust becomes forgetful of the eternal realities. 
The ocpupations amongst which he had moved with free 
activity now become idols to the worship of which he 
surrenders his soul. He becomes one-sidedly biassed and 
engrossed in his object, while all the time he is deluding 
himself with the belief that he has an inward light which 
will save him from the darkness of error. The more com- 
mon interpretation of Faust is that ultimate salvation is a 
development out of this devotion to the service of humanity, 
but, according to Dr. Turck, Faust wins salvation simply 
because his absorption in the object is excused by being attri- 
buted to senile decay and his unwearied aspiration during 
the rest of his life is allowed to determine his ultimate des- 
tiny. It is not possible to consider the other essays in any 
great detail. Manfred is taken as an illustration of the 
aesthetic man of genius and Spinoza of the intellectual. 
Genius in the sphere of morality is illustrated by an analysis 
of Buddhistic and Christian teaching, though this chapter is 
somewhat vitiated by an utter failure to distinguish between 
the Buddhistic conception of Nirvana and the Christian 
conception of the Kingdom of Heaven. A clear account 
of Nietsche’s philosophy and a just criticism of Ibsen’s 
teaching form one of the most valuable of the. concluding 
chapters. Altogether this is an intensely interesting book, 
and although {he form in which it is cast necessitates a 
certain amount of repetition, yet the repetition does not 
become^ wearisome but rather serves the purpose of 
emphasizing the fundamental conception of the author. 

W, S. U. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

THE quarterly RBVIEW.-July 1914. (London : 
John Murray.) 

of, the articles in this number have had an untimely 
birth.' Clear and intCFesting as those on ‘*The Home 
Rule Crisis” and “The Encroaching Bureaucracy” are, 
very few we should imagine have even glanced at them. 
Doubtless, however, the October issue will give us our fill 
of military and naval topics and the encroaching autocracy. 
Amongst the articles treating of more peaceful things, 
the most interesting, in our opinion, is that on “ Sir David 
Gill and Recent Astronomy,” written by his friend Mr. 
George Forbes, F. R. S. The writer, who throws much 
light on the progress of recent astronomy, gives us a stir- 
ring picture of “ the beautiful mind and inspiring ideals of 
this great man.” Two qualities stand out prominently in 
Sir David Gill’s life. He was a man of dogged per^stence 
and force of character. The result was that he made the 
Royal Observatory, Gape of Good Hope, one of the most 
splendidly equipped observatories in the world. The fact 
too that he was exceedingly ^ versatile, had much to do 
with his triumphs. And, above all, he was a brilliant 
astronomer. The writer tells several anecdotes about Sir 
David, one of which is especially rich. In a lecture to the 
Institute of Marine Engineers Sir David had spoken of 
the hundredth of a second of arc as less than an angle 
covered by a threepenny bit at a distance of a hundred 
miles. The chairman at a dinner in the evening, used the 
illustration to establish the astronomer’s nationality, “ be- 
cause nobody but a Scotsman would bother about a three- 
penny bit at a distance of a hundred miles.” Sir David 
Gill’s nobility of character and magnetic personality are 
reflected in the devotion and aifection of his contemporaries 
who were, always eager to assist in his great astronomical 
undertakings. In the Quarterly for October 1913 Mr. 
H. Dodwell wrote on “ British Indian History before 
Plassey ” and in this number be completes his review of early 
Anglo-Indian History by a fascinating account of “The 
, Beginnings of the East India Company.” ^He sketches its 
economic progress during the seventeenth century^'and 
finds that the East India Company does not suffer much 
by comparison with similar contemporary organizations, 
in spite of James Mill and other mistaken historians. 
The last few pages of the article deal with the CompaAy’s 
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covenanted servants, few of whom, apparently, . made 
large fortunes, “not because normal profits were small, 
but because trade was desperately speculative and the' 
life of Europeans in the East was short.” Still, whatever 
may be true of the eighteenth century, the Company 
seems to have treated its servants well in the seven- 
teenth. Mr. T. W. Rolleston, in an able account of 
“ Modern Forces in German Literature,” has some 
things to say which are doubly interesting now. It is 
rarely, he tells us, that the impression is given that 
a German poet is speaking for his countrymen at large. 
“ The Reich has become an object of frank detestation ! 
In a recent novel the hero is made to say that, while most 
things in Germany are second rate, whatever is Imperial is 
third rate, and even Nietsche was vehement in his attacks 
on Germany and the Germans. We are witnessing,” says 
Mr. Rolleston, “ a period of transition, of widespread 
disintegration and pitiless analysis.” But this was penned 
before, the rumours of war. Another able article deals 
with the life and work of Roger Bacon, one of the greatest 
figures of the thirteenth century. Professor W. Emery 
Barnes discusses the Kikuyu question skilfully and without 
prejudice, reviewing the facts of the situation and setting 
the Bishop of Zanzibar some hard questions to answer. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. -July 1914. 

There is no outstanding article in this number but a 
high level of interest is maintained throughout. One of 
the most striking articles is that on “ Lord Morley and 
the Christian Faith ” by George Jackson, which presents 
the contrast between Morley’s earlier antagonism to Chris- 
tianity and the more recent evidence which he has given 
of a considerable degree of sympathy with it. Perhaps 
next to this in interest comes an article on the “ Notables 
of Nantes” by ElsC Carrier. This is described as “an 
unpublished episode of the French Revolution, ” but it does 
not perhaps do more than add one other to the already 
known horrors of that time. • In the article on “Bergson 
and Eucken in Mutual Relation ” we have a short state- 
ment of the , views of each of these philosophers so. 
presented as to bring out the fact that both stand for a 
belief in the reality of a creative personality. Principal 
Forsyth writes on “ The Eftectiveness of the Christian 
Ministry ” and gives a very wise, eloquent, and forcible 
statement of the functions of the Christian minister and 
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the conditions of success in fulfilling them. There is the 
usual comprehensive number of reviews, and among the 
■ Notes and Discussions mention may be made of that by 
Saint Nihal Singh on “ Persia’s Precarious Position.” In 
it a clear account is given of the difficulties which face 
the young ruler who has just taken over the reins of 
government in Persia from the Regent. 

THE MON 1ST. -July 1914. 

This issue of the Monist possesses a quality which is some- 
what rare amongst quarterly journals. Instead of offering 
us the usual variety of topics, it has selected a central topic 
and has grouped almost all the articles round this. With 
the exception of a purely philosophical article by Bertrand 
Russell the contributions deal with various interpretations 
of the Christ of the New Testament. The outstanding 
articles which seem to indicate the point of view of 
the journal are those by Professor W. B. Sn^ith on 
“The Critical Trilcmmas ” and by Dr. K. C. Aifderson 
on the “ Person of Jesus Christ in the Christian Faith.” 
Both are directed towards showing that Christ is symbolical 
and not historic and that the attempt to discover and recon- 
struct the picture of an historical Jesus is doomed to failure. 
'I'he arguments are much more ingenious than convincing, 
and they commit the mistake of begging the whole ques- 
tion at issue, —which is rather surprising in a review 
bearing on its title-page the claim that it is “devoted to 
the philosophy of science.” But if we needed any con- 
firmation of our suspicion that science when it. becomes 
philosophical and especially when it becomes theological, 
is apt to be more dogmatic than the narrowest orthodoxy, 
we should find it in the discussions before us. This is 
how Professor W. B. Smith disposes of the traditional view 
of the union of humanity and divinity in the Person, of 
Christ— “It calls for no discussion, it is not discussible; 
for it is the. denial and renunciation of thought.” But 
even a statement of this degree of dogmatic confidence 
does not persuade us that thinking began only yesterday. 
The same tendency to a priori judgment is manifested 
in the, attack which both Professor Sniith and Dr. 
Anderson make on the attempt of “ liberal Christianity to 
reconstruct the picture of the historical Jesus. They argue 
that the account we have in the New Testament is sym- 
bolical and imaginary. Christ is the conception we haye 
formed of God and we attempt to bo'dy forth this conception 
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in an apparently historical account. But the success of 
such an attempt is impossible, say our disputants, for the 
reason that if Christ is God, he cannot be man. They seem ' 
to forget that the whole question is whether the historical 
was not redeemed and glorified by being made the vehicle 
for the manifestation of the Christ, and they overlook 
the possibility that the historical may be symbolical (in the 
sense of revelatory) chiefly because of its historicity. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PATH. -June and July 1914. 

These issues contain an interesting and well-illustrated 
artiple on Chinese and Japanese art. A description of the 
Piraeus as it was in the days of Grecian glory precedes 
an article in didactic vein upon “ International Courtesy,” 
in the course of which the writer inveighs against the use 
of familiar curtailments in speaking of the people of other 
nations. He is probably right. We speak of the “ Japs ” 
but Americans would not like to be referred to as the 
“ AmSf ' nor would we British rejoice in the designation of 
“ Brits.” The problem of the Lost Atlantis seems to have 
peculiar fascination for writers in this magazine and is 
again . made the subject of an article. One of the most 
elaborate contributions is an account of recent excavations 
in the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW. -April 1914. 

Finance, Law, History, Education ’ (in articles by the 
Bishop of Madras and Mrs. Besant) and Ethnology are 
discussed here. There is an article on “ Economics and 
Psychology ”— a department of political economy which 
has received far too little attention. An acute and— in the 
light of recent developments — highly interesting account 
of Continental affairs is given. The Press is rightly blamed 
for doing its best to precipitate a Russo-German war. 
But there are far too many mistakes and misprints. 
“Autonomy” appears as “ atonomy. “ Even the four 
lines printed below the frontispiece contain the phrase 
“whose remarks. . . . is published.” ^ 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW.- July and August 1914. 

In this Review for July Dr. Shastri writes on Plato and 
Sankara and compares, these philosophers with regard to 
thetr doctrines .of Ideas of Knowledge and of the Soul. 
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Dr. Shastri, a thorough Pantheist, and a skilful one— 
so much so, that he finds in the Vedantist Philosophy 
“ a happy combination of Monism, Theism and Pantheism, ” 
—concludes that the idealism of Sankara is of a higher 
type, more abstruse and more abstract than that of Plato. 
One shrinks from a further examination of this conclusion 
or of the means whereby it is reached, for Dr. Shastri, 
with surely more than a suspicion of intellectual arrogance, 
seeks to disarm all criticism of Sankara’s Vedantism which 
is “ rather too refined to be within the comprehension of 
ordinary people. It is a pity that such people should 
criticize it severely in a false light and try to ridicule its 
followers and upholders. It has been much misunderstood 
by men at large. It requires an unbiassed and polished 
mind, wide understanding, highly developed reason, and 
a critical acumen to drink the tranquil and ambrosial 
waters of this highest philosophy. ” 

A writer on the moral of the Banking Crisis seeks 
to draw encouragement from failure. Swadeshi Banking 
has had its disasters. But, he says, “such have occurred in 
every other country on the earlier stages of its banking 
history.” But it is surely too much to maintain that in 
the interest of its own development a country should ignore 
the lessons which it may learn from other countries that 
have gone along the same path before. 

We may refer to an article on “ The Bahai Movement 
of Persia ; ” to one on “ Sultana Raziyya ” and to one on 
“ Some Aspects of Hindu Society in the Time of Manu.” 
These and the others to which reference has already been 
riiade are eminently typical of the interesting material 
which these numbers of the Hindustan Review provide. 
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